=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 1 Oct 1995 10:02:07 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mary Ballinger <MGBalling@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
 
In a message dated 95-09-29 12:11:19 EDT, you write:
 
>You mentioned structuring your courses around argument.  I would ask,
>argument for whom, in what context?  As David points out in his post,
>argument is not the same as logic.  Four Worlds does a good job of teaching
>the three types of appeals that make up persuasive writing.  I try to
>encourage my students to tailor their use of different kinds of appeals to
>very particular audiences/contexts.  Your nontraditional students who have
>the kind of work experience you mention may already have some very
>sophisticated ideas about this
 
Karin:
 
Thanks for your post.  In thinking about this opportunity to restructure the
curriculum, I want to focus on argument to move the present structure away
from a more, shall I say, modally-driven emphasis (teach the forms and
grammar) to one that considers audience and purpose.  Those two concerns are
largely lacking among a great percentage of the writing classes.  Students
don't write beyond the classroom prof.  And I doubt greatly if they are doing
much thinking about themselves as writers.  Moreover, I want to focus on
argument because, in a large percentage of our writing classes, "critical
thinking" is seen as done "elsewhere" in the university and hence not a
responsibility for the English Department.  I want to bring critical thinking
into the writing courses.
 
Would appreciate knowing the publisher of Four Worlds of Writing.  We are
looking at texts, and will have to have this all in place by January.
 
Mary
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 1 Oct 1995 23:01:44 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      assessment
 
I have just read over the very thoughtful statement on writing assessment in
the latest issue of CCC. Reading it as "one of us," I find little or nothing
to object to. Reading it as "one of them" (legislators and the like who are
the source of demands for accountability), I could construe it as typical
academic passive/aggressive avoidance strategy. That is, we make assessment of
writing so complex and expensive that no one can do it, even while we say that
it is a legitimate enterprise. "Hell, we jist wanta know if yer gradiates kin
read and write like edicated folk." So how do we translate this statement from
a sermon to the choir to a public document?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Oct 1995 11:27:44 +0200
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         M Heese <HEESEM@ALPHA.UNISA.AC.ZA>
Subject:      cloze tests -Reply
 
Hi
 
Thanx for the cloze stuff. Interesting. How are we doing on the Hons
diagnostic assignment? Did you get the copies of the first cloze test
suggestion? According to my records, the whole test should be finished
by today.
 
Had a terrific time in Stellenbosch and Cape Town. Anneke met a lecturer
who had attended the Stbos workshop and he said he enjoyed it very
much but his egg broke. This startled her somewhat. Remind me to tell
you about the egg game.
 
Cheers, Me
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Oct 1995 10:05:05 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathleen Yancey <FEN00KBY@UNCCVM.UNCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment
In-Reply-To:  Message of Sun, 1 Oct 1995 23:01:44 MST from <IACDES@ASUACAD>
 
David, on behalf of the committee who put the document together (and all the
non-committee folks who contributed, many of whom are on this list), thanks,
I think :).
 
You raise a terrific issue: going public.  I agree that we need to do exactly
that, to explain to citizens why we make the kinds of recommendations that we
do (as well as how to put them into practice).  If folks would like to
post some suggestions here, I'll be glad to compile and re-post them, and if
it's ok, I might send them along to the CCCC Executive Committee.  It occurs
to me that WPA's might find them useful also.
 
Kathleen Yancey
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Oct 1995 10:55:12 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95100123014551@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from "David E. Schwalm"
              at Oct 1, 95 11:01:44 pm
 
David, you are surely right that the CCCC assessment statement shows that
what the public thinks is easy is really very difficult.  That is the
point.  So conflict is inevitable with those who want easy answers to
hard questions.  I don't think we can get around that.  Same thing with
those who don't want biology taught because they have a creationist
answer to life.  No compromise is really possible, since the opposition
is to knowledge itself.  Here too, those who want easy assessment have an
easy definition of writing that we cannot accept.  I know the problem
well, since I have testified before the CA legislature on the matter and
encountered the attitude you describe.  But I don't know the answer and
suspect there is none.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Oct 1995 15:11:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Emily Decker <edecker@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      assessment
 
In retrospect, David, I wish that the CCCC statement on assessment had been
perhaps more controversial, by clearly foregrounding the notion that
literacy is not optional, and that the purpose of assessments should be to
promote better learning and teaching.  The math teachers' assessment
document begins with a clear vision statement, as does the the document
currently being drafted by Fair Test.  The choir needs to initiate broader
discussions about the centrality of literacy first, and then talk about
using assessments to facilitate learning.  As it is, I suspect we spend too
much time talking about how to assess, and not enough time wrangling over
purposes.  At my institution, not everyone (and these are purported members
of the choir) agrees with my vision of every student learning.  A certain
failure rate in first year comp is instead a mark of high standards and
sufficient intellectual rigor.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Oct 1995 17:01:49 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  <950928155948_31746182@emout05.mail.aol.com>
 
To Mary (and others) about first-year argumentation courses:
 
David is certainly correct that, historically, composition textbooks
and courses have tended to equate argument with some rudimentary and often
quite wrong treatment of induction, deduction, and fallacies (and more
recently Toulmin argument is thrown into the mix).  I have referred to this
combination as "Comp-Logic" in a fairly nasty article in CCC.  (Dec 1988).
 
But I maintain that with proper preparation, Composition teachers can and
ought to teach argumentation, viewed in a broad perspective (not simply
argument to win).  I teach a required doctoral course at East Texas State
in how to teach argumentation.  I was preparing a list of currently
available textbooks with that orientation this morning, and located about
twenty (exclusive of pure readers).
 
Moreover, there is a new collection of articles on argument and composition
just published by Hampton press, plus another one to be published by SAGE
around the first of the year.  And I have a short monograph on what English
teachers need to know about argumentation, which NCTE is pledged to publish,
early next year, I hope.
 
So my judgment is that the field has been moving rather steadily toward an
argumentative conception of discourse for the last decade or so.
 
As I read Peter Elbow's article on what makes discourse "academic," the one
feature he found was that virtually all discourse written in schools consists
of argumentation (claims with reasons for taking them seriously).  That makes
sense to me.  Moreover, much--if not most--job-related writing, also involves
reaching tenable conclusions on the basis of available data.  More argument.
 
Perhaps the most interesting challenge to this conception has come from some
feminist theory which says that the adversarial nature of argument, even when
it is played down and the dialogic nature is stressed, is still in certain
ways in conflict with "women's ways of knowing" or with desires to engage in a
cooperative rather than competitive discourse.  This view has been developed
at some length by Sally Gearhart and Sandra Foss in Speech.
 
Teaching undergraduates to argue thoughtfully and fairly ain't easy.  But
it sure does seem important to me.
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Oct 1995 17:51:52 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Call for Proposals-Inkshed 13 (fwd)
X-To:         Moderated WCENTER <wcentr-l@mizzou1.missouri.edu>,
              Writing Centers list <wcenter@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu>,
              Alliance for Computers and Writing <acw-l@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu>
 
FYI
--Eric
 
|---*---*---*---*---*---*---*---*---*---*---*---*---*---*
|| "In the universe, pure information lives the longest.
||  Bits last.   --Danny Hillis
|---*---*---*---*---*---*---*---*---*---*---*---*---*---*
|| Eric Crump -*- wleric@showme.missouri.edu
||            -*- http://www.missouri.edu/~wleric/
|---*---*---*---*---*---*---*---*---*---*---*---*---*---*
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Mon, 2 Oct 1995 16:44:00 PDT
From: Baardman, Sandy <BAARDMAN@BLDGEDUC.LAN1.UMANITOBA.CA>
To: Multiple recipients of list CASLL <CASLL@unb.ca>
Subject: Call for Proposals-Inkshed 13
 
Call for Proposals  -  INKSHED 13
 
The Annual Working Conference of the Canadian Association
for the Study of Language and Learning (CASLL)
 
THE CHANGING FACES OF LITERACY
 
Thurs. May 2 - Sun. May 5, 1996
Gull Harbour Resort
Hecla Island, Manitoba
 
In our study of language and learning, the Inkshed community has
consistently asked questions about what it means to be literate,
what forces are at play in defining literacy, promoting literacy,
and teaching literacy.  The term has often been a focal point in
our discussions of theoretical, pedagogical and programmatic
issues involving language and language instruction, and through
these conversations, our conceptions of literacy have become
increasingly pluralized.
 
The organizers of Inkshed 13 invite pedagogical and/or
theoretical proposals that speak to the theme of "The Changing
Faces of Literacy."  We welcome both singly-authored and
collaborative presentations.  Presentation styles may be
traditional research presentations, position papers, panel
discussions, or workshop sessions, as well as
exploratory/alternative presentation styles, as proposed.  Follow
a general guideline of 10 to 15 minutes per person, with no
session to exceed 60 minutes including inkshedding.
 
Proposals should account for the fact that this is a small,
working conference in which the opportunity for participation by
all, in the form of inkshedding, is expected to be an integral
part of each presentation.
 
Conference participants might address topics such as:
 
-    verbal and visual literacies, computer and other media-based
     literacies, text-based literacies, technical literacies;
 
-    literacies shaped by varying discursive contexts,
     disciplinary contexts, workplace contexts;
 
-    class and gender-related literacies, marginalized
     literacies, multicultural/cross-cultural literacies;
 
-    literacy and meaning-making, the rhetoric of literacy;
 
-    institutional issues, literacy programs, writing programs,
     literacy and institutional goals;
 
-    literacy and society;
 
-    literacy instruction, pedagogical issues;
 
-    research strategies needed to study or support new and
     changing literacies.
 
Proposals should include the name, affiliation, address, and
phone number(s), and e-mail address (if applicable) of each
presenter (designate a contact person where more than one person
is involved); the title of the proposed presentation; a brief
description or abstract (approx. 200 words); a brief description
of the method of presentation; and a clear explanation of the
contribution that the presentation will make to the conference
theme.
 
Deadline: FRIDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1995
 
Send submissions (by mail, fax, or e-mail) to:
 
Sandy Baardman
Room 340, Education Building
University of Manitoba
Winnipeg, MB  R3T 2N2
 
phone:    (204) 474-9034
fax:      (204) 275-5962
e-mail:   baardmn@ccm.umanitoba.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Oct 1995 17:48:01 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Assessment Statement
 
I did not intend to be critical of the statement on assessment. It's a very
good statement. My concern is that it will not be perceived as such by
constituencies outside of the university. We need to develop a new rhetoric
for responding to our new critics. I'm just not sure what it should be, but
we, of all people, ought to be able to figure it out.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Oct 1995 21:00:39 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karin Evans <KarinEvans@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
 
Mary Ballinger:
 
>Would appreciate knowing the publisher of Four Worlds of Writing.
 
It's HarperCollins.  The authors are Lauer, Lunsford, Emig, and Montague,
maybe not in that order.
 
Lauer and Lunsford along w/ some different co-authors are in the process of
writing a new text to replace it; the working title is, I believe, Writing in
Social Contexts: Inquiry and Action.  I have seen the prospectus, and it
looks terrific, but it'll be in process a while.
 
Good luck!
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Oct 1995 18:41:34 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mary Beth Callie <mbcallie@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Writing Center books
 
I am looking for recommendations on some recent books about Writing
Centers. I believe St Martin's Press has one; any info about that or
others?
Thanks,
Mary Beth Callie
GAT Coordinator, University of Arizona Writing Center
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Oct 1995 22:11:47 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Digest
 
Our man Rob Jeter says that the digest problem has been addressed, and regular
digesting should proceed henceforth. He enjoyed a 9000 line digest the other
day. Apparently listserv has not been sending out digests since 28 August. A
bug or some sort. Anyway, those of you who get WPA-L in digest form please let
me know if problems persist. And thanks to Rob.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 Oct 1995 23:41:13 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment
In-Reply-To:  <199510021911.PAA04154@yog.rs.itd.umich.edu>
 
It seems to me the CCC statement on assessment has a problem with
audience; it's rather unclear to me exactly who is being addresed.  The
voice somehow sounds not quite right for the "us" audience nor for the
"them" audience/s.  The FairTest statement is much clearer, less befuzzed
with academese/Engfish.  No, that's unkind, I agree with David that it's
a very good statement, but I do think it's better substantively than
rhetorically.  I feel that particularly keenly as I'm about to embark on a
campus-wide assessment which can be well supported by that statement; but
I know I'll have to gloss it for many of my colleagues in the other
colleges and the V-C's office etc (Hi David!)
The one I always have trouble with in these kinds of statements in #6,
which seems to me tautological.  If assessment drives instruction AND
must have systemic validity as defined here, how can change occur?
But we have needed this statement as we needed the bilingual rights
statement and rights to own language statement, and I thank all the
Committee for their/your good work.
Emily! When are you coming to visit?
Liz Hamp-Lyons
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Oct 1995 05:36:02 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing Center books
 
>I am looking for recommendations on some recent books about Writing
>Centers. I believe St Martin's Press has one; any info about that or
>others?
>Thanks,
>Mary Beth Callie
>GAT Coordinator, University of Arizona Writing Center
 
Mary Beth,
There's WRITING CENTERS IN CONTEXT, ed. Kinkead and Harris(NCTE, 1993), and
INTERSECTIONS, ed. Mullin and Wallace (NCTE, 1994).
 
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Writing Program Director
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Oct 1995 08:27:47 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chris Burnham <cburnham@NMSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment
In-Reply-To:  <01HVYFLRFV0Y8Y9MZA@asu.edu>
 
Kathleen,
 
Yours was a lucky one for me.  I couldn't find your address.
 
My question:  do I need to do anything more than I have done about the
presentations for the NCTE Albuquerque conference?
 
Please let me know.  Also, could you send my rough e-mail proposals back
to me.  My e-mail files have vaporized.
 
Thanks,  Chris Burnham
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Oct 1995 08:31:45 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chris Burnham <cburnham@NMSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  <951002.171849.-0500.RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
 
Dick,
 
  Can you send me a copy of the list of textbooks and the bib you
mentioned in the post about argumentation.  I'd appreciate it.
 
  Cheers,
 
  Chris Burnham
  Dept. of English, Box 3E
  New Mexico State University
  Las Cruces, NM 88003
  505-646-3909
 
On Mon, 2 Oct 1995, Richard Fulkerson wrote:
 
> To Mary (and others) about first-year argumentation courses:
>
> David is certainly correct that, historically, composition textbooks
> and courses have tended to equate argument with some rudimentary and often
> quite wrong treatment of induction, deduction, and fallacies (and more
> recently Toulmin argument is thrown into the mix).  I have referred to this
> combination as "Comp-Logic" in a fairly nasty article in CCC.  (Dec 1988).
>
> But I maintain that with proper preparation, Composition teachers can and
> ought to teach argumentation, viewed in a broad perspective (not simply
> argument to win).  I teach a required doctoral course at East Texas State
> in how to teach argumentation.  I was preparing a list of currently
> available textbooks with that orientation this morning, and located about
> twenty (exclusive of pure readers).
>
> Moreover, there is a new collection of articles on argument and composition
> just published by Hampton press, plus another one to be published by SAGE
> around the first of the year.  And I have a short monograph on what English
> teachers need to know about argumentation, which NCTE is pledged to publish,
> early next year, I hope.
>
> So my judgment is that the field has been moving rather steadily toward an
> argumentative conception of discourse for the last decade or so.
>
> As I read Peter Elbow's article on what makes discourse "academic," the one
> feature he found was that virtually all discourse written in schools consists
> of argumentation (claims with reasons for taking them seriously).  That makes
> sense to me.  Moreover, much--if not most--job-related writing, also involves
> reaching tenable conclusions on the basis of available data.  More argument.
>
> Perhaps the most interesting challenge to this conception has come from some
> feminist theory which says that the adversarial nature of argument, even when
> it is played down and the dialogic nature is stressed, is still in certain
> ways in conflict with "women's ways of knowing" or with desires to engage in a
> cooperative rather than competitive discourse.  This view has been developed
> at some length by Sally Gearhart and Sandra Foss in Speech.
>
> Teaching undergraduates to argue thoughtfully and fairly ain't easy.  But
> it sure does seem important to me.
>
> ---------------------------------------------------------------------
> Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
> Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
> Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
> Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
> East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
> Commerce, TX 75429
> ----------------------------------------------------------------------
> "There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
> binary thinking and those who don't."
> -----------------------------------------------------------------------
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Oct 1995 08:28:56 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment
In-Reply-To:  <199510021911.PAA04154@yog.rs.itd.umich.edu> from "Emily Decker"
              at Oct 2, 95 03:11:59 pm
 
I am troubled at Emily's statement that the only purpose of assessment
should be to help students learn.  That is surely a teacher's view, but
it is very pedacentric (I think I just made up a new word).  Think of
other professions: do we want the assessment of physicians only to help
doctors learn, or do we want it to certify those who will operate on us,
and do we want the assessment of airline pilots only to help them learn?
Surely there is a role for the certification done by assessment and if we
simply ignore that we become irrelevant to all assessments except our own.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Oct 1995 08:35:08 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  <951002.171849.-0500.RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU> from "Richard
              Fulkerson" at Oct 2, 95 05:01:49 pm
 
Thanks to Dick Fulkerson for the solid info on the movement of comp
toward teaching something loosely called argumentation.  In a new text I
have been working on for P-H I have been asked to add a couple of
chapters on something loosely called "critical thinking," a pseudo
discipline that has been gathering strength at the same time.  I have
been trying to read the large literature in ct, with a soporific sense of
deja vu.  Does anyone, particularly Dick F, know anything about the
intersection of comp with critical thinking?  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Oct 1995 08:41:02 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: assessment
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/03/95 08:23
 
Ed's comment is right on the money. The point of a lot of the external demand
for assessment is, as the phrase goes, to "call us to account." We are being
expected to demonstrate that we do what we say we are doing, and universities
are not used to being held accountable. Historically, the assumption was in
our favor and the burden of proof was on those who say we aren't doing our
job. That has changed, and it makes us very uncomfortable. The goal should
always be to improve student learning, but that need not be the only goal. In
any case, our "assessment rhetoric" tends to keep it at arm's length, is laden
with warning about how difficult it is, and seems to make it contingent upon
additional funding. Perhaps we need a rhetoric that embraces assessment, that
is aggressive as to how we should go about it to do it well, and (get ready to
duck) acknowledges that assessment is an essential part of faculty
instructional work (and may require a reallocation of our time, time,according
to William Plater, being our only flexible asset).
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Oct 1995 13:49:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Emily Decker <edecker@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      assessment
 
David, I agree with your notion that we should embrace assessment whole
heartedly, as a part of what we do.  And you may be right that the
assessment rhetoric typically tends to focus on hard it is to do, and how
we need additional funding.  As I see it, assessment gets easier to do when
programs or institutions or teachers are clear about what their goals are;
clarifying and agreeing on that vision is difficult.  I don't mean to say
that assessment should only be to improve learning--although if I had to
make an either/or choice, I would choose learning as opposed to certifying.
I think assessment is one the most powerful tools we have to improve our
own teaching, to build better programs, and to engender conversations with
people outside our institutions.
 
But assessments usually do NOT serve those purposes, and unless we clearly
stake out the value of linking the purpose of assessment with improving
learning, it's not likely to happen.
 
Hi, Liz. I agree that the Fair Test document on assessment reads well.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Oct 1995 12:24:31 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kris Hansen <HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
 
I'd like a copy of the textbooks and bibliography from Dick Fulkerson
too.
 
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Oct 1995 16:44:17 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mary Ballinger <MGBalling@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
 
Dick, thanks for your reply about an argument-based comp course.  I agree
with your view that argument is defined in ways that make it very appropriate
for a first-year writing course.  I would appreciate getting a copy of your
list of argumentation textbooks.
 
I said earlier that I wanted this first-year writing course for non-trads to
emphasize critical thinking.  I want this emphasis in the new curriculum to
break with how writing is currently conceptualized and taught here--which is
the modes with heavy emphasis on mechanical correctness, with too heavy
reliance on in-class writing with resulting first drafts graded as the
finished product (no substantive revision).  As I have talked with my
colleagues to learn their understandings of first-year composition, I have
been told that critical thinking is taught elsewhere in the university.
 Hence it is "someone else's" concern, and not for writing teachers and
student writers.
 
But I will have over 100 prospective students for the spring semester who
have been out in the workplace for 20+ years.  Some have had a few college
courses; most have none.  Of course, the curriculum must introduce them to
academic discourse, but with their workplace experiences so heavily (and
wonderfully, too, I might add) influencing where they are in terms of
language use, purpose and audience considerations in writing take heightened
emphasis here.  Social construction has been absent from the present
curriculum; any consideration of what a reader might need to understand a
text is simply not considered.  This will change.
 
Thanks again for your words.
 
Ed White, are you listening?  I am appreciating your _Developing Successful
College Writing Programs_  for its scope.  It was definitely worth the entire
summer wait for the book to arrive.
 
Mary Ballinger
Coordinator of Writing
The University of Charleston
2300 MacCorkle Avenue SE
Charleston, WV  25304
304-357-4733
mgballing@aol.com
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Oct 1995 15:57:02 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  <951003164416_115370758@emout04.mail.aol.com>
 
O.K. Ed (and Mary, and anyone else interested in "Critical Thinking").
 
As Ed has already discovered, there is a large and apparently growing
movement referred to as "critical thinking."  It has its own national
conference held in California, and one of the leading Gurus is Richard
Paul.  He directs the Center for Critical Thinking at Sonoma State U.
He's also the author of a host of books and articles on the topic.
 
Naturally, with a burgeoning movement, there are disagreements among its
specialists.  There is some disagreement over the definition of the central
term, "critical thinking."  And there is a major disagreement whether
an general cognitive ability that can be called "critical thinking" exists
and more importantly can be taught.  McPeck argues that "critical thinking"
is essentially discipline specific.  Paul says that cross-disciplinary
principles exist and can be taught, but by and large are ignored in American
education.
 
I find the intersecting interests of the critical thinking movement, the
informal logic movement, and rhetorical or argumentative approaches to
composition helpful and provocative.  The debate over whether there are
learnable and cross-disciplinary skills that can be called "critical
thinking" obviously parallels our composition interests in whether we can
teach writing practices that will generalize to other situations both in
the academy and out, or whether our central concerns would have to be
writing-within-the-disciplines.  (I don't think most of what we call WAC
actually qualifies--it involves relatively untrained English teachers
having students read popularized materials about the subjects dealt with
in other disciplines and then writing about those topics.)
 
In Informal Logic, Toulmin has argued that even the standards of argument
assessment are field-dependent, rather than the purview of logicians who can
decide whether any argument at all is "valid" based on its form alone.
 
In my view, Richard Paul and others of the critical thinking cadre, are working
in pretty good harmony with compositionists who are interested in what we
would probably call critical literacy or perhaps problem solving.  Paul would
have nothing but disdain for writing courses that emphasize following a set
mode or assesssing student writing by narrow standards of correctness.
 
In his own teaching, he requires a good deal of writing.  And he has students
revise for new ratings.  He makes them turn in computer generated text, and
for a revision, has all the changes done in all caps so they will stand out
for the new reading.
 
From my perspective, the weakness of critical thinking and informal logic
is that both tend to stress critical thinking as a receptive skill--listening
or reading critically, and raising crucial questions about assumptions,
argument, evidence, etc.
 
What composition adds to this mix is the notion of the elaborate procedure
that needs to be gone through in order to reach a product (text/message) that
both manifests critical thinking of its own and perhaps deals overtly with
the critical thinking of others whose texts are being analyzed or cited or
responded to.
 
Well that's a quick and dirty response to Ed.  I really wish I had the time
to read more of the critical thinking and informal logic literature, and
I believe composition teachers who are going to take a critical thinking/
argumentation approach to teaching writing need to know more about the work
in these areas than we tend to.  (Which is why I'm writing a monograph on
Argumentation for Writing Teachers.)
 
For those who are interested, I'll try to post in a few days a list of the
current argumentative composition texts I have located.  (I also have a shelf
full of critical thinking textbooks, but none of them would work as a writing
text per se.  They teach critical analysis of discourse, but not how to write
well yourself.)
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Oct 1995 14:49:24 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         richard batteiger <BATTEIG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      assessment-statements
 
I have not yet received the latest CCC, so I can't comment directly on the stat
ement on assessment (apparently the postal service has yet to find us).  I did
get around to reading Heather MacDonald's article in The Public Interest -- the
 one George Will summarized last summer and caused a bunch of excitement.  One
lesson to be gleaned from her article is how easy it is for someone from the ou
tside, especially someone with an ideological or other axe to grind, to make us
 all look silly by quoting, summarizing, and even distorting small bits of our
ongoing professional conversation.  Perhaps people on the outside regard everyt
hing we publish as some sort of TRUTH, like the results of an empirical study,
rather than as a turn in a conversation (which is my own view of our publishing
 machine).  Thus, even though I have not seen the assessment statement, I am su
re that someone who wants to will be able to make us look silly by summarizing
it outside the rich context in which we will all read it.  I suspect Liz is rig
ht, and we need to attend closely to our multiple audiences.
 
BTW, I would also like a copy of Richard Fulkerson's list.
 
Richard Batteiger
Director of Composition
Oklahoma State University
205 Morrill Hall
Stillwater, OK 74078-4069
batteig@vm1.ucc.okstate.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Oct 1995 19:41:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         sharon quiroz <squiroz@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Digest
 
How do we sign up for the digest version?
 
 
 
>Our man Rob Jeter says that the digest problem has been addressed, and regular
>digesting should proceed henceforth. He enjoyed a 9000 line digest the other
>day. Apparently listserv has not been sending out digests since 28 August. A
>bug or some sort. Anyway, those of you who get WPA-L in digest form please let
>me know if problems persist. And thanks to Rob.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
>___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
>___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
>___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Oct 1995 20:39:11 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  <951003.162119.-0500.RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
 
Not really into the conversation on critical thinking--a notion
I remember as dominating high school curricula in  the early
seventies.
 
But I read Richard's interesting description of the work that
Paul ___ from Sonoma State is doing.  Does he include in his
thinking :-) Freirian notions of critical thinking (which
I suppose one would call field invariant)?  Or is the liberatory
tradition outside this emerging notion of critical thinking?
If so, why?
 
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Oct 1995 19:32:44 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  <951003164416_115370758@emout04.mail.aol.com> from "Mary
              Ballinger" at Oct 3, 95 04:44:17 pm
 
Mary, thanks for the kind words about my 1989 book.  Jossey-Bass is a
terrific publisher, turning out high quality books, but not very
interested in selling them.  A hint for anyone looking for either my 1989
or 1994 books: get them from MLA, rapidly, and at a discount too.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Oct 1995 19:36:55 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  <951003.162119.-0500.RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU> from "Richard
              Fulkerson" at Oct 3, 95 03:57:02 pm
 
To Dick Fulkerson: thanks very much for the short seminar on the
intersection of comp, critical thinking, problem solving, and informal
logic.  I have a hundred questions now and I'd be delighted to hear more
on the subject.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Oct 1995 19:41:11 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.05.9510032009.A12670-a100000@cwis.unomaha.edu> from "Irv
              Peckham" at Oct 3, 95 08:39:11 pm
 
Irv, I have talked to Richard Paul (listened rather) about his view of
critical thinking and my sense is that he is very product oriented, not
particularly interested in cultural variants, and rather formulaic in his
grading schema.  But he does seem rather more flexible and sympathetic to
writing than many in his field.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Oct 1995 21:30:02 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Qualley <djq@GONZO.CC.WWU.EDU>
Subject:      Costs for challenging courses
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95100308410539@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
I'm looking to find out how much other schools charge students to
"challenge" first year comp courses (either by exam or portfolio). We are
moving from a challenge exam to a challenge portfolio and are hoping to
raise our fees so we can pay some kind of honararium to those people who
will be reading and scoring the portfolios.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Oct 1995 23:02:25 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Costs for challenging courses
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/03/95 21:29
 
This question got me to thinking. At ASU, the fee for challenging any course
is $7.50 per credit hour, a little piece of information buried deeply in the
catalog. I don't know who gets the fee, but some faculty member has to make up
a suitable challenge exam and grade it. I wonder if anyone actually does this.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 06:05:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KEITH RHODES <0100710@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      composition's public image
 
I've been mulling over Richard Batteiger's distinction between the
TRUTH the public thinks we are after and the "conversation" we
believe we are having.  If we were to tell the public, clearly and
concisely, that we believe we are being paid to have a fancy
conversation, then it would finally be the end of us.  So perhaps
our insider talk has strategic advantages.  Some of those
advantages are genuinely valuable.  I feel comfortable in assuming
that all of us believe there is at least some measure of truth in
our conversation, including the "truth" that speaking in terms of
TRUTH is dangerous and ultimately unreliable.  Still, it seems to
me that our conversation as a whole in composition has gotten
awfully glib about the relative value of a TRUTHless style of
conversation -- an impression that has been foregrounded for me in
part by the ready availability of the comparatively grounded
discussions that go on here, on WPA-L.
 
Is it not at least plausible that snippets of our conversation
make us look silly because, well, sometimes we are?  Perhaps the
start of better public relations is simply more focused internal
relation -- something the CCC assessment statement seems to
forward, whatever its problems as a mass media document.
 
Keith Rhodes                             -----------------------
English Department, Colden Hall         |"Let us not pretend to |
Northwest Missouri State University     | doubt in philosophy   |
Maryville, MO  64468                    | what we do not doubt  |
816-562-1860                            | in our hearts."       |
0100710@Acad.NwMissouri.Edu             |     -- Charles Peirce |
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 09:10:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JDSOMMERS@MIAVX3.MID.MUOHIO.EDU
Subject:      costs for challenging courses
 
Miami U (Ohio) charges students $23 to submit a placement portfolio as an
incoming first-year or transfer student.  The possibility of receiving
6 credits for two required composition courses is available.
 
Jeff Sommers
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 06:30:49 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@WSUNIX.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Costs for challenging courses
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95100323022618@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Here at WSU we charge $100 to challenge a course--a little less than we
charge for one credit hour of class for tuition.  But students get very
eupset if they pay that much and then don't pass, so we discourage people
from trying to challenge comp. unless we think they have a good chance of
succeeding.
 
Sue McLeod
 
On Tue, 3 Oct 1995, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> This question got me to thinking. At ASU, the fee for challenging any course
> is $7.50 per credit hour, a little piece of information buried deeply in the
> catalog. I don't know who gets the fee, but some faculty member has to make up
> a suitable challenge exam and grade it. I wonder if anyone actually does this.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
> ___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
> ___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
> ___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 09:44:47 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JDSOMMERS@MIAVX3.MID.MUOHIO.EDU
Subject:      WPA Summer Conference
 
A while back there was a query about the WPA summer conference dates and
location.  The information is
 
July 28-Aug 3, Oxford, Ohio (Miami University)
 
The program is still in the process of being developed; costs will be
comparable to last year.  The workshop will be led by Kathleen Blake
Yancey of UNC-Charlotte.
 
 
Jeff Sommers
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 09:51:56 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Emily Decker <edecker@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Costs for challenging courses
 
Donna, we don't charge students who appeal their placements. Instead, they
meet with an instructor in the writing workshop, who makes a note about the
conversation that transpires. The student then submits their portfolio and
a letter to me. If I want a second reader, I ask colleagues to read.  We
have fewer than 100 per year.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 09:38:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Dilks <dilks@PLAINS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  <951002.171849.-0500.RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
 
        I am specifically responding to Dick's discussion of
"argumentation."  The reason, it seems to me, that it is difficult to
teach argument is that people don't argue unless they have a reason.  The
difficulty, then, is not in teaching formal rhetorical structures of
logic but in getting students to the point where such structures
(preferably dialogic in my opinion) are necessary.  Students have to be
truly invested in the process if they are to do something more than
filling in the blanks, painting by numbers, arguing for the sake of it.
        So, the question, for me, is how we do the work of bringing
students into the chat we are having (?).  Steve Dilks, UND
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 10:59:51 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karin Evans <KarinEvans@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
 
In a message dated 95-10-03 18:26:52 EDT, Dick Fulkerson writes:
 
>From my perspective, the weakness of critical thinking and informal logic
>is that both tend to stress critical thinking as a receptive
skill--listening
>or reading critically, and raising crucial questions about assumptions,
>argument, evidence, etc.
>
>What composition adds to this mix is the notion of the elaborate procedure
>that needs to be gone through in order to reach a product (text/message)
that
>both manifests critical thinking of its own and perhaps deals overtly with
>the critical thinking of others whose texts are being analyzed or cited or
>responded to.
>
 
Yes--I am constantly demanding (often silently, but not always), where is the
ACTION that should be made possible when people learn to think critically and
write effectively?  We hear so much about empowerment and agency, but it's
very seldom that students are called upon to DO anything through/with their
writing that has any effect on the discourses they study.
 
Thanks for the quick lesson on critical thinking.
 
Karin Evans
Purdue University
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 10:22:24 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
Organization: University of Arkansas
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
 
This string about argumentation and rhetoric comes awfully close to
home for me.  Legal writing teachers teach nothing if we don't teach
argumentation and rhetoric.  The context for our students' writing is
set by the fact patterns, library research, and case and statutory
analysis inherent in our assignments.  We've been doing this as a
discipline for over fifty years, and that's what our students are in
law school to learn.
 
At the same time as this string has been forming, a related one was
growing on Legwri-l, the general list for legal writing teachers,
prompted by a college comp teacher who asked about teaching legal
writing to undergraduates.  A very interesting coincidence.  At the
same time, the Legal Writing Institute issued a call for proposals
for our conference, which will be in Seattle a week before the WPA
meeting.  I'll post an electronic copy as soon as I can get one --
the themes will be composition, learning theory, and rhetoric.
 
Anyone wanting context for argumentation and writing should check out
what we do -- in texts written for legal writing courses, in
assignments prepared for legal writing courses, and in the literature
about legal writing pedagogy.  While we have much to learn from
composition teachers, IMHO you could learn something quite valuable
from us.
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
University of Arkansas School of Law
Fayetteville, AR  72701
(501) 575-7643
jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 08:31:05 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Costs for challenging courses
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.91.951003212305.7192A-100000@gonzo.cc.wwu.edu> from
              "Donna Qualley" at Oct 3, 95 09:30:02 pm
 
Donna, I suggest you charge as much as you can get away with for the
portfolio challenge system you are setting up.  Costs will escalate every
year but you will never get a fee increase.  Portfolio readers ought to
make as much as painters or plumbers.  You also have hidden costs, such
as counseling students on how to produce passing pfs and consoling
students who do not pass. Meanwhile, whatever you charge, it is a bargain
compared with the costs of takeing the course.  The principal reason such
programs fall apart is that they wind up asking faculty to subsidize the
cost.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 09:36:11 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Costs for challenging courses
 
Donna, We charge students a $25 fee for challenging any of our writing
courses--they essentially develop a portfolio of the assignments and that
needs to be evaluated by writing center staff.  So it is on a fee-for
service basis.  I'm at Utah State University.  Christine Hult
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 10:53:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan-Marie Harrington <sharrin@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Costs for challenging courses
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95100323022618@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
At IUPUI, students aren't charged for either the placement test or the
exemption portfolio, although they must pay $5.00 if they take the
placement test more than once (and the testing center figures out that
they are taking the test more than once--sometimes they don't check).
 
Students who place into the honors section of fy comp via the placement
test, and sometimes students who placed into fy comp but appeal that, can
submit exemption portfolios to the dept.  The placement tests themselves
are read by a group of teachers who are trained and who meet regularly
etc., but the exemption portfolios are read by full time writing faculty
on the writing program committee.  There aren't all that many of them,
and the portfolio itself is rather new, so we've not yet standardized
ways of looking at them--that's in next year's plans.  But we don't
charge students.  There aren't more than 20 a year, I would think.
 
Students do pay for the credits, though, if they successfully challenge
and they have been enrolled for more than 3 semesters.  It's free within
the first 3 semesters.
 
Susanmarie Harrington
Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 11:08:28 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Margaret P. Morgan" <mpmorgan@UNCCVM.UNCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Costs for challenging courses
 
We at UNC-Charlotte charge students $15 for placing out of any course
through credit by exam.  As at the present time we have no other in-house
way to place students out of  composition, we also use the credit by exam
process.  The cashier collects the fee (and then what happens to it I
surely don't know) and someone in English must read the exam.  Again, it
seems to be a case that the people who are responsible and do the work
receive no "credit" (or money.)
 
Thanks,  Meg Morgan
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 09:12:34 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.951004093230.17636A-100000@plains> from "Stephen
              Dilks" at Oct 4, 95 09:38:27 am
 
Seems to me that Steve D has put his finger exactly on the problem of
teaching argument.  It's like the research paper; why go through those
motions?  I've handled the research paper problem by adapting a
suggestion that Erika Lindemann gave me at a WPA conference: make the
research paper a family history one, and the students see all kinds of
internal reasons for doing the research and writing the paper.  But what
internal reasons exist for an argument paper?  In law school, as Jan
points out, argument is the reason for the curriculum.  But in college
comp courses argument seems really artificial, dutiful at best.  Again,
Dick F, you have probably thought more about this than most of us.  Aside
from the machinery of teaching argument, how (particularly within our
popular culture) can argument seem to be as genuine a writing task as,
say, self discovery?  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 13:29:58 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karin Evans <KarinEvans@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
 
My own answer to the problem of motivating students to write good
argumentative papers has been to devise a two-stage assignment (I've been
teaching variations on this for about 6 years, so it keeps getting better)
that goes something like this:
 
Stage 1: pick a local issue or problem that interests you and that you could
make some contribution, however small, to solving.  Research this issue--read
the paper, talk to people who are involved, collect any materials you can,
etc.  Write an "academic" research paper that covers the different views,
perspectives, political interests, community roles and responsibilities
involved.
 
Stage 2: write your own contribution to the public discourse on this issue
(at this point they are well informed enough to do a good job, as well as
motivated like a racehorse at the gate because I won't let them put their own
opinion in the research paper) and send it to the city newspaper as a guest
column, to the campus paper as a letter to the editor, to the head of the
committee on XYZ, to the president of the university, to the dean who gets to
decide about guest hours in the residence halls, etc.
 
This assignment sequence works well w/ developmental students as well as
regular comp 101 students.  Many students comment very positively on the
experience of having a voice in public discourse.  Often they get nervous
when it comes to putting the stamp on the envelope, but they still like the
assignment.
 
Karin Evans
Purdue University
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Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 12:46:57 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
Organization: University of Arkansas
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
 
Edward White wrote:
 
>  Seems to me that Steve D has put his finger exactly on the problem
>  of teaching argument.  It's like the research paper; why go
>  through those motions?  In law school, as Jan points out,
>  argument is the reason for the curriculum.  But in college
>  comp courses argument seems really artificial, dutiful at best.
 
When our students begin law school, they know only as much about law
as they bring with them, which is a bit more than most college
freshman.  My opening assignments are created with the assumption
that they can be "hooked" by using fact patterns which are highly
relevant and topical, such as liability for transmission of HIV, and
whether lawsuits can be brought by adult survivors of childhood
sexual abuse.  These are certainly issues that permit or encourage
argument and about which the students are likely to feel strongly.
We have the law students research the problems, but in the first day
of law school they can identify the issues and propound the possible
rules.  I suspect college freshmen could do the same.
 
Jan
 
 
 
 
 
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
University of Arkansas School of Law
Fayetteville, AR  72701
(501) 575-7643
jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
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Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 14:15:37 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@UMD5.UMD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  <199510041612.JAA05680@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
On Wed, 4 Oct 1995, Edward White wrote:
 
> .....  But in college
> comp courses argument seems really artificial, dutiful at best.  Again,
> Dick F, you have probably thought more about this than most of us.  Aside
> from the machinery of teaching argument, how (particularly within our
> popular culture) can argument seem to be as genuine a writing task as,
> say, self discovery?  --Ed White
>
        Perhaps because I live near the tumult of the goings on in
        our nation's capital that I see argument as very real and
        very, very urgent for our students.  We live in a world
        of argument and to dismiss it as less than a genuine writing
        task does a disservice to our students who are, will, and/or
        must become participants in that world.
 
 
Judy Pearce
Coordinator of Composition
Department of English Composition
        and Literature
Montgomery College
Rockville, MD  20850
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Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 11:22:18 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/04/95 07:37
 
Steve D's comments bring to mind the theme of a textbook on argument I was
working on in a former life. The book was based on Steve's sense that students
will argue best when they have a stake in the outcome, when they are invested
in the topic. The problem with most of the argument texts available at the
time was that theytried to involve students in arguing about those standard
"big issues" (capital punishment, abortion, gun control, "women's rights,"
etc.). I foundthat most students didn't really give a rap about those issues
really. We did much better focusing in on campus issues and other local
issues. Bad news for the textbook business, in that the "reader" becomes the
campus newspaper or the local paper or the dean or whatever.Sometimes, we coul
d find a local angle on a big issue, but selling beer in the union was much
more engaging than gun control. As we think about teaching argument, we do
need to think about what people argue about, really. Most of the stuff we see
on the big issues is not really argument. It is stance taking, position
papers, etc.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 11:26:05 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/04/95 08:22
 
To follow up on Jan's comments: in the old days in the Dept. of Rhetoric in
Berkeley we had some undergraduate legal rhetoric courses. I remember one
course that started with a supreme court decision and traced the case back
through the various courts in order to see how the arguments evolved. Neat
stuff. The advantage of working with legal argument is that you are working in
a relatively closed system. Relatively.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 13:29:37 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  <951004132954_36263691@mail04.mail.aol.com>
 
Re Karin's argument and civic issues:  I've done this and I like it a lot.
Another thing you can do with it that worked well is to use the class as
audience for some early assignments.  I used two assignments: one to
explain to the class the background of the issue and the second to explain
to the class for whom the issue is important.  Some people had proper
trouble distinguishing the two assignments.  THe rationale for class as
audience I gave them
was that it would help to have reviewed their research in writing and the
second was that, without the background, the class would not be real
helpful in peer work.
 
I had 4 or 5 drops after the first class.  Everyone else stayed with it.
Some people got really involved--and I ended up sending my blood to the
bone marrow registry and had a student leafeting about a local wetlands
called "Heron Haven."  I learned a lot about Omaha and so did the natives
I teach.  Our newspaper, while not a great paper, did provide a good way
to begin listing what other people consider local issues.  And, best of
all, I had people with whom to discuss local issues.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
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Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 13:46:56 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.05.9510041336.A8576-b100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
Another neat thing about using local issues, you and your students get to
have really different library experiences.  We found out that the city of
Omaha is under no obligation to archive documents.  A wonderful library
person led us through how to get info on local issues.  One student came
up with an unresearchable issue--because it's hedged with sensitivities (a
state law providing open enrollment for public schools except for Omaha
where deseg has to be taken into account, i.e. open enrollment conditioned
on racial balance.)  She ended up writing an editorial (but it didn't get
printed) about how come you can get the results of legilatively mandated
studies.  We all learned A LOT about how to get around in local places,
from where to find the 5 county planning agency docs to read proposed
legislation in the unicameral.  And some of my students learned a moderate
optimism and some learned a mild cynicism--both, I think, valuable lessons.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
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Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 12:05:26 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
 
>Steve D's comments bring to mind the theme of a textbook on argument I was
>working on in a former life. The book was based on Steve's sense that students
>will argue best when they have a stake in the outcome, when they are invested
 As we think about teaching argument, we do
>need to think about what people argue about, really. Most of the stuff we see
>on the big issues is not really argument. It is stance taking, position
>papers, etc.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
>___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
>___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
>___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
I wonder if it wouldn't be productive to think about the disagreements we
have with students...grade disputes, for example.  Can any of those provide
occasions for showing students how argument is really used?  I mean, what
do we (not just "people") argue about?  Just thinking out loud here...
 
Rita Malenczyk
Writing Program Director
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 15:20:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lowell Frye <LowellF@TIGER.HSC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
 
  Aside
>from the machinery of teaching argument, how (particularly within our
>popular culture) can argument seem to be as genuine a writing task as,
>say, self discovery?  --Ed White
 
 
Re: the thread on teaching argument and in answer to Ed White's question in
particular, let me mention and praise the work of John Gage at Oregon.  His
book, "The Shape of Reason," does a very fine job of showing a way to teach
argument as a mode of inquiry rather than as a mode of verbal combat.  I've
used the book several times in the second course of the two-semester
rhetoric sequence (for freshmen) here at Hampden-Sydney.  Students have
liked its good sense and its readable style both.
 
Gage helps break us out of the inductive/deductive/logical fallacy
structure that dominates most teaching of argument.  He makes argument--or
better yet, persuasion--seem a humane and worthwhile endeavor that all of
us need to learn.
 
Lowell Frye
Hampden-Sydney College
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Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 14:38:56 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Sue Hallett <shallett@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Costs for challenging courses
 
Here at Washington State University we charge nine dollars for a two essay
timed write by which some 1-2 % of first year students are exempted from
the first year writing course.  At the rising junior level we charge twelve
dollars for students to take the University Writing Portfolio which is
composed of three course writings and a timed writing session.  We are able
to pay our test proctors and readers with these fees.
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Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 14:44:56 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@WSUNIX.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Costs for challenging courses
In-Reply-To:  <199510042137.OAA30686@cheetah.it.wsu.edu>
 
Let me add to Sue's message below by way of explanation.  The timed
writing is a placement exam, so it serves as a challenge only in 1-2% of
the cases.  The university system for challenges, which covers a lot of
other classes and is a general policy,  can also be followed for
English 101, but would cost the student a lot more ($100).  We often
have them take the placement exam instead.  Sue McLeod
 
On Wed, 4 Oct 1995, Sue Hallett wrote:
 
> Here at Washington State University we charge nine dollars for a two essay
> timed write by which some 1-2 % of first year students are exempted from
> the first year writing course.  At the rising junior level we charge twelve
> dollars for students to take the University Writing Portfolio which is
> composed of three course writings and a timed writing session.  We are able
> to pay our test proctors and readers with these fees.
>
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Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 21:58:26 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         mary soliday <MASCC@CUNYVM.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: assessment-statements
In-Reply-To:  Message of Tue, 3 Oct 1995 14:49:24 CST from
              <BATTEIG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU>
 
Speaking as a composition person who was interviewed by Heather Mac Donald (aut
hor of a piece about CUNY that has been circulated in several conservative jour
nals)--it's incredibly easy for journalists to distort anything that we say.  A
ny sort of complex argument or ideas can be taken out of context because the po
int for someone like Mac Donald is ideology, not investigative reporting. One t
hing we've learned at CUNY, as a result of unmitigated bad press from our local
 media, is to check  credentials of journalists.  If I had checked Mac Donald
's credentials before she visited my class, for example, I would've learned tha
t she is employed by the Manhattan Institute, which has nurtured intellectuals
like Charles Murray of the bell-curve fame; and that the Institute aspires to a
ct as our Republican mayor's chief policy institute; and finally, that the Inst
itute has published outrageous articles not only about remedial students, but a
lso about welfare mothers, multiculturalists, and other such devils. / Mary Sol
iday, CUNY
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Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 22:14:15 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95100412052618@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
For Rita, David, and others.  Makes sense to me that (among other
things) we should have students write about "real" local arguments.
 
To be specific, in the first chapter of their textbook, Ramage and
Bean include a wonderful piece of student writing, a petition to the
Appeals Committee at Arizona State by a Native American student headed
for law school (after a construction career) for exempting him from the
university algebra requirement.
 
And I have my students write a recommendation memorandum addressed either
to someone on campus or at their workplace arguing for some change in
procedure.  I try to have them actually submit the piece.  One of my
students got a change in library policy about computer use, another got
a rule change in her sorority, and a third got a procedural change in
how faculty requests for office duplication were handled in the Psych
department where she worked.
 
Unfortunately when I make the assignment and tell students that this will
have to be a "small" policy, they don't often understand what "small" must
mean in order to make a reasonable case within say five pages.  They want
to reform university studies requirements in general, or to change the
bookstore or university fee structure--and do it in 700 words without
consulting anyone.
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Date:         Wed, 4 Oct 1995 20:58:44 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/04/95 20:21
 
Let's hear it for Bean and Ramage, the book I would use if I were teaching a
course in argument. Good sense, good humor, good stuff. I've always been a big
fan of Gage's book too, although that book, in some ways, is more of a
teachers' book than a students' book.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Thu, 5 Oct 1995 08:53:25 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
Organization: University of Arkansas
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
 
Ah, more similarities!
 
My second-year law students are supposed to write legislation for
their final project, and most are working on local ordinances for
towns in the area.  They talk to people on the town council, special
interest groups, etc., do research, present a draft to the
class, and finish with an ordinance and supporting memorandum.
Topics include taxes, business regulation, tree requirements, traffic
patterns, zoning and overlay districts, and the like.  They're
involved and interested.  Sure makes a difference!
 
Jan
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
University of Arkansas School of Law
Fayetteville, AR  72701
(501) 575-7643
jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
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Date:         Thu, 5 Oct 1995 07:29:30 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
X-To:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <951004.222042.-0500.RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
 
This discussion has reminded me of a wonderful assignment in Technical
Writing: A readers perspective (? Okay.  I've gone into name
aphasia, by one of the Miami U writing people).  The assignment is called
an "Unsolicited Letter of Recommendation."  There are some good tips and
strategies in the text for helping students do a good job with it.  One of
my students got a transcript policy changed, and one also got his
recommendation for traffic flow change accepted by a local grain elevator.
 
If you're interested in this kinf of assignment, I think it would be worth
taking a look at this text.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
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Date:         Thu, 5 Oct 1995 08:10:10 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karen Vaught-Alexander <karenva@UOFPORT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  <951003.162119.-0500.RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
 
Ed and others interested in Critical Thinking Discussion:
 
My information besides the Paul stuff comes from the University of
Chicago Institute on Critical Thinking and Writing in 1990. Joanne
Kurfiss's book Critical Thinking: Theory, Research, Practice, and
Possibilities, ASHE-ERIC Higher Education Report 2, 1988 has worked well
in faculty WAC seminars. The Institute combined three strands: WAC,
critical thinking, and cooperative learning. I use the same combo when
working with my WAC faculty. Jim Cooper, Cal State at Dominguez Hills who
was a workshop leader on cooperative learning and WAC at
the Institute, has been a great resource for my faculty and my program.
Through him, I became involved with the Cooperative Learning Network and
the International Society for Educational Teaching Alternatives, ISETA,
which always has a critical thinking, cooperative learning, WAC,
innovative teaching strategies focus at its annual conference.
 
The Richard Paul stuff is very "packaged" in both its approach and its
workbooks, K-college. I find the Kurfiss book, the Quarterly Newsletter
from the National Center on Postsecondary Teaching, Learning, and
Assessment which reviews key WAC/critical thinking/learning reports and
issues, and the other mentioned above to be far more useful for my WAC
work and my own thinking than Paul. I'd be interested, Ed and others, in
what you find about this topic. Please keep me posted.
 
If you would like to contact Jim Cooper, I do have that info. Just let me
know.
 
Karen Vaught-Alexander, University of Portland (OR)
karenva@uofport.edu
 
On Tue, 3 Oct 1995, Richard Fulkerson wrote:
 
> O.K. Ed (and Mary, and anyone else interested in "Critical Thinking").
>
> As Ed has already discovered, there is a large and apparently growing
> movement referred to as "critical thinking."  It has its own national
> conference held in California, and one of the leading Gurus is Richard
> Paul.  He directs the Center for Critical Thinking at Sonoma State U.
> He's also the author of a host of books and articles on the topic.
>
> Naturally, with a burgeoning movement, there are disagreements among its
> specialists.  There is some disagreement over the definition of the central
> term, "critical thinking."  And there is a major disagreement whether
> an general cognitive ability that can be called "critical thinking" exists
> and more importantly can be taught.  McPeck argues that "critical thinking"
> is essentially discipline specific.  Paul says that cross-disciplinary
> principles exist and can be taught, but by and large are ignored in American
> education.
>
> I find the intersecting interests of the critical thinking movement, the
> informal logic movement, and rhetorical or argumentative approaches to
> composition helpful and provocative.  The debate over whether there are
> learnable and cross-disciplinary skills that can be called "critical
> thinking" obviously parallels our composition interests in whether we can
> teach writing practices that will generalize to other situations both in
> the academy and out, or whether our central concerns would have to be
> writing-within-the-disciplines.  (I don't think most of what we call WAC
> actually qualifies--it involves relatively untrained English teachers
> having students read popularized materials about the subjects dealt with
> in other disciplines and then writing about those topics.)
>
> In Informal Logic, Toulmin has argued that even the standards of argument
> assessment are field-dependent, rather than the purview of logicians who can
> decide whether any argument at all is "valid" based on its form alone.
>
> In my view, Richard Paul and others of the critical thinking cadre, are working
> in pretty good harmony with compositionists who are interested in what we
> would probably call critical literacy or perhaps problem solving.  Paul would
> have nothing but disdain for writing courses that emphasize following a set
> mode or assesssing student writing by narrow standards of correctness.
>
> In his own teaching, he requires a good deal of writing.  And he has students
> revise for new ratings.  He makes them turn in computer generated text, and
> for a revision, has all the changes done in all caps so they will stand out
> for the new reading.
>
> >From my perspective, the weakness of critical thinking and informal logic
> is that both tend to stress critical thinking as a receptive skill--listening
> or reading critically, and raising crucial questions about assumptions,
> argument, evidence, etc.
>
> What composition adds to this mix is the notion of the elaborate procedure
> that needs to be gone through in order to reach a product (text/message) that
> both manifests critical thinking of its own and perhaps deals overtly with
> the critical thinking of others whose texts are being analyzed or cited or
> responded to.
>
> Well that's a quick and dirty response to Ed.  I really wish I had the time
> to read more of the critical thinking and informal logic literature, and
> I believe composition teachers who are going to take a critical thinking/
> argumentation approach to teaching writing need to know more about the work
> in these areas than we tend to.  (Which is why I'm writing a monograph on
> Argumentation for Writing Teachers.)
>
> For those who are interested, I'll try to post in a few days a list of the
> current argumentative composition texts I have located.  (I also have a shelf
> full of critical thinking textbooks, but none of them would work as a writing
> text per se.  They teach critical analysis of discourse, but not how to write
> well yourself.)
>
> ---------------------------------------------------------------------
> Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
> Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
> Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
> Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
> East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
> Commerce, TX 75429
> ----------------------------------------------------------------------
> "There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
> binary thinking and those who don't."
> -----------------------------------------------------------------------
>
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Date:         Thu, 5 Oct 1995 08:58:03 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95100412052618@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from "Rita Malenczyk"
              at Oct 4, 95 12:05:26 pm
 
Rita's post reminds me of a great idea of Tom Miller's: he requires a
memo to file from every student after talking with the teacher, even if
it is only a question after class.  Those memos become part of the
student's portfolios, a record of casual arrangements on attendance and
requirements, and constant practice in writing.  --Ed White
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Date:         Thu, 5 Oct 1995 11:04:02 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Gail Stygall <stygall@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
X-To:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.05.9510050728.B10150-a100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
Joan:
It was Paul Anderson from Miami U.
Gail
 
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 685-2384
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 5 Oct 1995 14:54:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan I Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9510050741.F4770-0100000@wally.uofport.edu>
 
Karen -
 
You mentioned ISETA, which apparently has, at least, conferences which
pull WAC ideas together w/ information on critical thinking and
collaborative learning.  Can you provide an address or phone number to
contact the group?  Do they have a journal or newsletter?
 
Or, if Jim Cooper is the person with the answers, could I get contact
information for him?
 
Thanks.
 
Joan Hawthorne
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 5 Oct 1995 14:01:25 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kris Hansen <HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Re: tenure materials
 
Allene,
 
I know you requested this a long time ago, but I would like to
recommend a chapter by Christine Hult called "The Scholarship of
Administration" in a new book, Resituating Writing: Constructing and
Administering Writing Programs, just out from Boynton/Cook, edited by
Joe Janangelo and yours truly,
 
 
 
 
 
Date sent:      Thu, 21 Sep 1995 14:40:05 MST
Send reply to:  Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:           Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:        tenure materials
To:             Multiple recipients of list WPA-L <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
I just got around to reading Sally Barr-Ebest's very interesting article in the
 Spring issue of WPA about gender and the WPA.  In it she suggests giving tenur
e committees, dean's and chairs some documents recommending tenure and promotio
n guidelines.  If I could only give 2-3 documents to people and expect them
to read them, which would any of you suggest?  I'm in my 3rd year as untenured
ass't prof and wpa at the same time, and I'm facing all the issues Sally
identified... except thankfully I have a book (a text) coming out this
January.
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 5 Oct 1995 16:30:17 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
 
In our 102, argument for freshmen students, we do an assignment very much
like the one Karin describes, not letting them write their own point of
view until the end. We ask in the prelim papers including research paper
for rhetorical and political analysis of arguments--and they have to read
on both sides. We ahve not required the public letter at the end but boy is
that a neat twist. Thanks.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 5 Oct 1995 13:55:21 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/05/95 13:29
 
Twice a year, there is an organization in Arizona that puts on a "Town Hall,"
one in Prescott and one at the Canyon (That's the Grand Canyon to you folks,
but here in AZ we just call it, familiarly, the Canyon). Each town hall has a
topic of significance to Arizona. Recent topics have been things like
"Confronting Violent Crime in AZ," "Youth at Risk: Preparing AZ's Children
for Success in the 21st Centry," "American Indian Relationships in a Modern AZ
Economy." For each town hall, scholars at one of the AZ universities prepare a
background study on the topic. Since the participants in the town hall are
from all walks of life in AZ, the materials are prepared for the general
reader (and thus tend to be accessible to first-year students). The materials
tend to be excellent. They are originally published in a spiral-bound 8.5 x 11
format, but, once the town hall is over, the materials are bound together with
the town hall recommendations and published as a nice little paperback that
retails for about 10 bucks. These would be perfect text books for issue
centered first-year comp courses. They always focus on a local issue, or a
local manifestation of a larger issue. They provide a very good introduction
to the issue to bring students up to speed on something they may know little
about. And the scholarly apparatus of the study points outward to additional
reading and deeper scholarship. Of course, not all of you are lucky enough to
live in AZ and to be able to call the Grand Canyon familiarly by its last
name. But I'd be willing to bet that there are lots of regional publications
of this sort wherever you happen to be--solid scholarly works addressed to
general readers and focused on regional issues (or--and this is the sneaky
part--regional manifestations of general social or political issues). I'd
encourage all of you to look for this stuff. Can you imagine how much the
Arizona Town HallOrganization (a non-profit) would benefit if we order a
thousand of their books at the non-gouging price of $10 each? Think of the
benefit to local historical societies or small regional presses. Why should
all of our money go to Harper Collins?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 5 Oct 1995 19:41:24 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mary Ballinger <MGBalling@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
 
In a message dated 95-10-05 17:27:50 EDT, you write:
 
> Can you imagine how much the
>Arizona Town HallOrganization (a non-profit) would benefit if we order a
>thousand of their books at the non-gouging price of $10 each? Think of the
>benefit to local historical societies or small regional presses.
 
David, what a great idea!  Can you supply an address and phone number?
 
And speaking about the "Canyon"--the Canyon, when I lived in Phoenix, was
also how we referred to our undergraduate institution, Grand Canyon
University (then College).  The other Canyon we would refer to as "the Big
Ditch."  Ah, days long gone.
 
Mary Ballinger
University of Charleston
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 5 Oct 1995 19:12:47 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hansen/Janangelo Book
In-Reply-To:  <8D99C503BD@jkhbhrc.byu.edu> from "Kris Hansen" at Oct 5,
              95 02:01:25 pm
 
Kristine, congratulations on the book.  I remember it when it was still a
gleam in your and Joe's eye.  Any word on when contributors will get
their copies?  Lots of us have been waiting eagerly for it to appear.
                                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Oct 1995 14:06:18 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kris Hansen <HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Re: Hansen/Janangelo Book
 
Ed,
 
Joe and I each got one advance copy, and I expect the other copies
will be out any day now.  My advance copy came by overnight mail on
Tuesday or Wednesday of this week, and I think the others will
all go by snail mail, so I'm betting you'll have yours by the end of
next week.  I can call if you want.
 
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Oct 1995 16:09:42 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.951004093230.17636A-100000@plains>
 
A quick response to Steve Dilks about students' being hard to teach
argument since people don't write argument unless they are motivated
by being involved in argumentation.
 
Seems to me that would apply to writing in general.  So it doesn't
really explain what makes argument harder to teach than other sorts
of discourse (which assumes there are some other sorts--most of the
time I believe that to be true).
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Oct 1995 14:42:58 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/06/95 14:15
 
I think argument may be hard to teach largely because it is hard to do.
Effective argument, especially in writing where it stays put and can be
analyzed, requires one to have conquered a substantial amount of language
territory. Pardon the guy-thing war metaphor--how about "requires one to be
broadly familiar with the whole meadow of language and intimately familiar
with many blades of grass." Ah, much more pastoral but equally arduous. When I
am writing an argument (the best one I have written recently had to do with
the practice of towing illegally parked cars--just the kind of thing that
motivates people to write), virtually all of my language proficiency is
standing by on tiptoe, on call, waiting to be brought into play. Most of our
students have a weak bench.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Oct 1995 16:15:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  <48BCEF694B@mercury.uark.edu>
 
I can't resist a response to Jan Levine about Legal Writing.  I quite
agree with her.  I'm not trained in law, but I have been teaching an
undergraduate course in legal writing for fifteen years now, once every
other fall.  And we certainly approach legal writing as making the strongest
possible arguments within a context of contingency (and also identifying
the likely weaknesses and cruxes in the hypothetical tort law cases we
write).
 
I sometimes pull these hypothetical situations and laws out of the legal
writing classroom and take them into freshman argument courses or into
critical thinking workshops.   My major legal writing textbook is partly
built on the Toulmin model (from informal logic), and also includes
some discussion of fallacy theory.  Of course critical thinking
is crucial to analyzing both the implications of the laws we work with
and the fact situations they get applied to.  We also spend some time
working on the LSAT, which requires some pretty sophisticated
critical reading.
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 7 Oct 1995 12:23:15 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Grammar Study
 
Am trying to find the reference to a fairly well-known study which
compared two comp. classes to see whether the explicit teaching of
grammar had any effect on student writing ability.  I can't seem to
track it down.  Thanks for your help.
 
Mieke
 
 
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 7 Oct 1995 12:06:20 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda White <LFWHITE@SFASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grammar Study
In-Reply-To:  <2780353EF1@arus.ubishops.ca>
 
On Sat, 7 Oct 1995, Mieke Koppen Tucker wrote:
 
> Am trying to find the reference to a fairly well-known study which
> compared two comp. classes to see whether the explicit teaching of
> grammar had any effect on student writing ability.
 
There's a good summary in George Hillocks, _Research on Written
Composition_ (published by ERIC in 1986).  Hillocks concludes that "none
of the studies reviewed for the present report provides any support for
teaching grammar as a means of improving composition skills" (138).  The
most extensive study Hillocks reviews is Elley, W.B. et al., "The Role of
Grammar in a Secondary School English Curriculum."  _New Zealand Journal
or Educational Studies_ 10, no. 1 (May 1975): 26-42.  Reprinted in RTE 10
(1976): 5-21.  ED 112 410.
 
Hope that's the one you were looking for.
 
Linda
 
Linda White
Writing Center Director
Stephen F. Austin State University
Nacogdoches, TX 75962
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 7 Oct 1995 13:18:22 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: Grammar Study
X-To:         Linda White <LFWHITE@SFASU.EDU>
 
Thanks for the info.  I'll check Hillocks to see if he mentions the
specific study that I'm looking for.
 
Mieke
 
 
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 7 Oct 1995 11:16:01 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grammar Study
In-Reply-To:  <2780353EF1@arus.ubishops.ca> from "Mieke Koppen Tucker" at Oct
              7, 95 12:23:15 pm
 
Mieke, the best source of the grammar studies is the chapter George
Hillocks devotes to the topic in Research in (or is it on) Written
Composition.  He summarizes scores of research projects.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 7 Oct 1995 13:17:53 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Evelyn Aston-Jones <eashton@WHALE.ST.USM.EDU>
Subject:      Sharing Contents of Student Papers
 
As a new subscriber and up-to-now eavesdropper, I'm not sure if this
issue has already been discussed; if it has, I would appreciate receiving
advice sent directly to me.
 
Last week, the head of our campus consortium of ministers called to ask
if I would speak to his group about the "life experiences" of this year's
first-year students.  He had heard from another minister on another
campus that the director of composition might be a good source of
information, especially since many first-year students write personal
experience essays.  He further explained that our university president
had spoken to the group last month, giving them a profile of this year's
class.
 
I don't really wish to accommodate this request, because I have a queasy
feeling about sharing this kind of information, and I'm also afraid that
it violates student privacy rights, even when the information is
presented indirectly and the student writer is not identified.  I'm assuming
that the ministers are well-intentioned, but even so, I really do not
want to provide a peephole into student worlds for audiences outside the
classroom.
 
Has anyone been in a similar situation?  Am I over-reacting?  I need help in
figuring out how to respond.
 
Evelyn Ashton-Jones
Department of English
University of Southern Mississippi
eashton@whale.st.usm.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 7 Oct 1995 14:38:13 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Long <rlong@DAEMEN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
 
Evelyn,
 
I think that we could speak generally about the life experiences of writers
that we have known. I suppose, anyway that your campus consortium of
ministers is already familiar with those experiences. Even if one or two
ministers aren't, I would think that you could talk to them without giving
names, without being so specific that a student could be matched with an
experience. It seems to me that we often talk about the essays that we've
read to one another, maybe not on this list, but in workshops or other
settings. Also I guess your queasiness is derived from your perception that
the personal essay is somehow confidential. I would think the personal
essay to some degree is public, as opposed to a journal or piece that the
writer has asked to be kept confidential.
 
Richard
 
--------------------------------------------------------------------
Richard Long                      rlong@daemen.edu
Writing Coordinator, Webweaver    http://www.daemen.edu/pages/rlong/
Daemen College                    http://www.daemen.edu
--------------------------------------------------------------------
and seems the river burns    |    like a back with too much sun
--------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 7 Oct 1995 11:49:47 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@WSUNIX.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9510071242.B18498-0100000@whale.st.usm.edu>
 
Hi, Evelyn!  Just when I think I have heard everything, something like
this comes along!  I spent some time thinking about how I would respond
to such a request, and here's what I came up with.  We have a number of
students on our campus who would never in their lives go see a counselor,
but who would readily see a local minister if they were in need of
counseling.  I would therefore treat it as an opportunity to learn from
they what kind of services the group might have to offer (one of our most
highly respected ministers in town is also a licensed family counselor),
and let them know in turn the sorts of general issues I see among
college-age students.  I would base this on research and on the kind of
profiles you mention (do you have an institutional research office that
gives you such profiles?  Here they fill out questionnaires that give us
an over-all picture of the entering class.)  Ministers understand
confidientiality, so they ought to understand that I could not share the
contents of student papers without their permission.    I would instead
try to find some common ground to discuss our concerns
about student welfare and how we might work together on things like
referrals for help.
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of LIberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
 
 
On Sat, 7 Oct 1995, Evelyn Aston-Jones wrote:
 
> As a new subscriber and up-to-now eavesdropper, I'm not sure if this
> issue has already been discussed; if it has, I would appreciate receiving
> advice sent directly to me.
>
> Last week, the head of our campus consortium of ministers called to ask
> if I would speak to his group about the "life experiences" of this year's
> first-year students.  He had heard from another minister on another
> campus that the director of composition might be a good source of
> information, especially since many first-year students write personal
> experience essays.  He further explained that our university president
> had spoken to the group last month, giving them a profile of this year's
> class.
>
> I don't really wish to accommodate this request, because I have a queasy
> feeling about sharing this kind of information, and I'm also afraid that
> it violates student privacy rights, even when the information is
> presented indirectly and the student writer is not identified.  I'm assuming
> that the ministers are well-intentioned, but even so, I really do not
> want to provide a peephole into student worlds for audiences outside the
> classroom.
>
> Has anyone been in a similar situation?  Am I over-reacting?  I need help in
> figuring out how to respond.
>
> Evelyn Ashton-Jones
> Department of English
> University of Southern Mississippi
> eashton@whale.st.usm.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 7 Oct 1995 20:15:35 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9510071242.B18498-0100000@whale.st.usm.edu> from
              "Evelyn Aston-Jones" at Oct 7, 95 01:17:53 pm
 
Regarding Evelyn A-J's uneasiness about providing a window into the
freshman soul for outsiders, I think that window has been opened for some
time.  What we see is individuals, who are surely entitled to privacy.
Yet the issue is a vexed one, for sometimes we see things that are
clearly appeals for help.  We are not therapists, but we sometimes need
to get our students to therapists when they open their world to us. I am
not concerned about our generalizing about the students we know; that is
valuable information, even for ministers who have read the literature in
general. But meanwhile we have abused or suicidal or homocidal students
who sometimes write papers that are indirect messages of despair.  If we
ignore them, we are like the teacher in Up the Down Staircase, who marked
a student's love note for spelling, after which she killed herself.  Yet
what do we do?  This does not yield to easy answers.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 8 Oct 1995 11:07:59 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mary Segall <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
 
, but even so, I really do not
>want to provide a peephole into student worlds for audiences outside the
>classroom
 
Evelyn,
 
Tricky issue!  I find myself in agreement with S. McLeod and Ed White.  The
last WPA Conference at Western Washington State included a session on such a
situation, except the instructor was in possession of a paper written by a
student who had described a violent crime of which he, supposedly, had had
been a participant.  Some helpful guidelines from this session included:
- making sure students are told that their writing is public since they are
  writing in and for a community
- clarifying your role as instructor, as distinct from the confidentiality
  of a minister or therapist
- doing both the above early in the semester to prevent any confusion
I have used these guidelines, and they work. The guidelines do not require
the instructor to share student writing, but they allow for instructor
choice. Students also seems to welcome this clarification, and surprisingly,
still choose to reveal imtimate things about themselves.  Let us know what
you decide to do.
 
Mary
 
Mary Trefethen Segall
Coordinator of Freshman English
Quinnipiac College
Hamden, Connecticut 06518
phone:(203)281-8952
e-mail:segall@quinnipiac.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 8 Oct 1995 08:27:18 -0900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen Arrigo <marrigo@cwsl.edu>" <mja@CWSL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <199510080315.UAA15471@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
What an intriguing issue this raises.  As a law professor and attorney, I
see ethical and legal implications.
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
Co-Director of Legal Skills                      PHONE:  619-525-1430
California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
On Sat, 7 Oct 1995, Edward White wrote:
 
> Regarding Evelyn A-J's uneasiness about providing a window into the
> freshman soul for outsiders, I think that window has been opened for some
> time.  What we see is individuals, who are surely entitled to privacy.
> Yet the issue is a vexed one, for sometimes we see things that are
> clearly appeals for help.  We are not therapists, but we sometimes need
> to get our students to therapists when they open their world to us. I am
> not concerned about our generalizing about the students we know; that is
> valuable information, even for ministers who have read the literature in
> general. But meanwhile we have abused or suicidal or homocidal students
> who sometimes write papers that are indirect messages of despair.  If we
> ignore them, we are like the teacher in Up the Down Staircase, who marked
> a student's love note for spelling, after which she killed herself.  Yet
> what do we do?  This does not yield to easy answers.  --Ed White
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 8 Oct 1995 11:48:09 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joseph Harris <jharris@POP.PITT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
 
I also have only "lurked" on the WPA list so far, but I wanted to say that
I share Evelyn Ashton-Jones' uneasiness about relaying the content of
student papers to outsiders--whether these are seen as "benign" (ministers,
therapists,etc.) or "malevolent" (police, journalists, etc).  (Part of the
problem is, of course, telling for sure who is which.)  And I don't think
the problem can be solved simply by telling students that their writings
are "public," as a number of respondents have since suggested--since the
classroom is such an odd semi-private, semi-public space where students are
often asked to do things like "take risks" or to write about issues they
wouldn't bring up elsewhere.
 
The best response to such situations/requests that I've come up with is
this:  I tell students that they should anticipate that their writings will
be read by me and the other members of their class.  If I want to show
their work to anyone else outside the class, I will first ask their
permission to do so.  (Incidentally, as editor of CCC, I require that
article authors obtain written permission to quote the work of students.)
Clearly, such a policy allows for various leaks and exceptions (I'd turn
the Unabomber in too), but it does commit me, at least in principle, to
erring on the side of protecting privacy.  If I were Evelyn, then, I think
I'd politely refuse the minister's request for info about student
experiences as conveyed by their papers.  Actually, I find the request kind
of creepy and voyeuristic.
 
Joe Harris
Director of Comp
U of Pittsburgh
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <199510081548.LAA28475@post-ofc02.srv.cis.pitt.edu>
 
I don't find the ministers' request "creepy" or "voyeuristic."  I
see it was an attempt to find one more way to understand and perhaps to
help.  A campus minister once told me an anecdote I'd heard elsewhere
about some other group: campus ministers keep pulling students out of the
water so they won't drown.  And some occasionally leave the calling to find
out who the hell keeps throwing them in.
 
I do not understand the problem with generalizing about students'
experiences--just as this thread has been doing.  Sometimes we hear about
suicide thinking; more often we don't.  Ministers are most likely to see
mostly those who are in trouble.  Like other therapist types, the
corrective of our far more comprehensive window could be important to
THEIR ability to be optimistic.  I find it interesting that everyone has
assumed that what the ministers want is some kind of details or specificty
about yucky stuff.  Is that the primary thing we think we see from our
window--yucky stuff?  I see a lot of personal experience essays that have
nothing to do with yucky personal stuff.  I hear about people who have
been good, events that have encouraged and moved.  Do people feel similar
reservations about generalizing about those kinds of student experiences?
 
That is, are the reservations people feel bacuse of the assumption that the
ministers want to hear about deep problems--or is it a more general
reservation?
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
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Date:         Sun, 8 Oct 1995 14:41:02 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Evelyn Aston-Jones <eashton@WHALE.ST.USM.EDU>
Subject:      Sharing Contents of Student Papers
 
I appreciate the thoughtful responses to my posting that have appeared,
and I'd like to ask Maureen Arrigo if she'd be willing to give more
information on the legal implications of sharing the contents of
students' papers outside the classrooms in which they were written.  As a
side note, although nothing ever materialized, our academic VP queried
the writing program last semester on the possibility that sharing writing
even inside of the classroom constituted a possible invasion of student
privacy rights. That really sent us reeling!
 
I do find it helpful to think about the issue, as Ed White and Sue McLeod
suggest, as pursuing a meeting-of-minds for the purpose of helping
individual students--as Sue says, finding a "common ground to discuss our
concerns about student welfare and how we might work together on things
like referrals for help."  But I'm wary, too, of necessarily judging
papers on intimate and (to me) terribly unsettling experiences as
cries for help.  Couldn't they also be seen as student-directed efforts to
work through and make sense of an experience in language, efforts that
shouldn't necessarily elicit a referral to an authority, whether a
minister or a counselor?  I worry that referring a student for counseling
undercuts the student's autonomy and struggle and doesn't convey the
respect and dignity that such efforts may deserve.  If we respond within
a therapeutic framework, are we not suggesting that there is something
terribly wrong, either with the student's life or in the student's
choice to write about such an experience?
 
I'm haunted by Lester Faigley's critique of the personal experience essay
in his book.  I'm uneasy with my role in creating a "confessional" site
for student surveillance and subjecting students to the discourse of
therapy at all, a role that the campus minister's request seems to bring
to fruition.  I don't think I want to be the person who delivers students
as individuals or as a universalized group to the authorities, whether,
to borrow Joe Harris's words, the authorities be "benign" or "malevolent."
 
It also seems problematic that any information taken out of its
context--whether graphically detailed or generalized--is using it
for purposes it was never meant for.  Several years ago, I found it
easy to refuse a more clear-cut request from a psychology
department interested in student responses to an exit essay in a
department where we kept student work on file for a semester.  In
that case it seemed clear that "outsiders" would have access to
individual student papers without students' knowledge and that they
would be judging them for purposes other than those that
prompted students to write whatever they wrote.  The psychologists
seemed to see the papers as reported information about actual
student lives and experiences, as some sort of objective truth, and
I felt that they couldn't ethically be treated as such; they were,
after all, written within an interpretive framework with all of the
concerns that essay writing involves.  Thinking back on this incident
reminds me of recent media reports about a Yale study a couple of
decades ago involving photographing naked student bodies (including Bill
and Hillary Clinton's) for some (strange enough but official) purpose and
used for the body-shape study that I remember reading about as an
undergraduate.  Does anyone recall this story less fuzzily than I do?
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Long <rlong@DAEMEN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
 
Like Joan, I don't see anything wrong with generalizing, and I suppose that
such a generalization is what the ministers would have liked hearing, not
the gritty details of specific essays. Because someone asks another for an
insight, the person is not being voyeristic or creepy, but, instead,
concerned. We do it every day in our classes, asking writers to tell us the
gritty details. Maybe we're the ones being voyeristic and creepy. If we as
teachers are unable to talk generally to others about what we have learned,
then all of our discourse about teaching and writing would pretty much be
blank.
 
+---------------------------------------------------------------+
 Richard Long          |      rlong@daemen.edu
 Writing Coordinator   |      http://www.daemen.edu/pages/rlong/
 Daemen College        |      http://www.daemen.edu
+---------------------------------------------------------------+
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Date:         Sun, 8 Oct 1995 16:28:03 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Diana George <dgeorge@MTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
 
Hi, Evelyn.
        I don't really think the ministers want anything very private. I
would think they want a picture of students that the university profile
with all its SAT/ACT/AP scores and its demographics won't give. I know that
any teachers, in any of the disciplines can give the sort of information
your ministers are probably interested in, that is, as long as those
teachers are paying very much attention to their students.
        If I were you, I might accept the request on the condition that
teachers in the first-year math, chemistry, social sciences, etc., courses
also be invited. That way, you wouldn't be identifying composition as the
course where we get to know our students and other courses as those places
where students get to be anonymous students.
        In fact, all across campus good teachers are getting to know who
their students are. Sometimes we get very personal stories; that is true.
You'd be surprised (or not), though, that math teachers get some very
personal stories, too. They just don't find themselves having to give those
stories a grade or a reader response.
        Just a thought.
                                Diana George
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <v01510103ac9daaaaa835@[141.219.103.104]> from "Diana George" at
              Oct 8, 95 04:28:03 pm
 
Let me throw two relevant experiences into the pot here.  During the
early '60s, when I was teaching at Wellesley, an FBI agent interviewed me
about a student applying to the peace corps.  He was truly nutty about
homosexuality and kept pressing me about what the student had said in
class.  I replied in general terms, saying (truly) that I had observed
nothing disloyal in her behavior, but that wasn't good enough.  Finally I
told him that if I were to repeat student class comments to the FBI they
should know that in advance; since that had not come up I would say
nothing further about her or any other student.  He fulminated, lectured,
and then threatened me with a writeup and an IRS audit.  I found that
whole business, and still do, creepy and scary as Joe put it.
 
But then about a decade ago I was directing a large-scale essay reading
when one of our readers brought me a paper.  The topic was something
about failure experiences.  The student essay was about her repeated
failures at suicide and her determination to "succeed" next time.  I
broke all our rules and gave the paper and her name to one of our
readers, a grandmotherly type, in the same city. She later got hold of
the student, a boat person horribly alone, invited her to live in her
house and they became great friends.  I am convinced that we saved the
student's life by responding to her cry for help.
 
We tell our students to use example and detail to give life to
abstractions.  OK.  What is the abstraction to draw here? --Ed White
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
 
Sharing writing in a class is like having art students look at one
another's work in the studio.  There is a presumption of public-ness that I
remind students of in classes that are conducted as workshops.  In more
traditionally-structured writing classes, that presumption isn't always
there, and I think that's unfortunate, since even in traditional classes
instructors often hold up student work for examination.
 
But I think that showing students' work beyond the classroom/studio is a
decision to be made jointly by student and instructor--ie, permissions are
definitely in order.  A half-way area is the writing conferences some of
our instructors put on, where students from each participating section
select papers to be presented and discussed at an open forum each Fall.
Again, though, the author must actively submit the paper for consideration.
 
And by the way, it is sometimes the academic VP or similar administrator
(wpa's included?) who actively violates privacy by poking a nose where it
doesn't belong.
 
Dennis
--
 
Dennis Baron                                       debaron@uiuc.edu
Department of English                     office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                           fax:  217-333-4321
608 S. Wright Street                         home: 217-384-1683
Urbana, IL 61801
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia La Coste <plc@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <v02130501ac9e467484a7@[128.174.23.70]>
 
In our writing courses here, those who teach are supposed to obtain
permission from our students at the beginning of the semester,
specifically because we use portfolio assessment and our norming sessions
rely on student models written during the same semester.  We are provided
release forms for this purpose, which students sign if they are willing
to share their writing beyond the classroom.
 
I rewrite these permissions so that they clearly explain that I would
like the option of using their work for my research as well as for the
norming sessions, and that I might use their work in published pieces of
my own.  More importantly, I also agree to protect their identity so that
they cannot be singled out, and I, too, sign the paper.  More than just
asking them to sign, however, I ask them to be explicit:  either I have
permission or I do not.  If they do not give me permission--and one or
two don't each semester--I destroy their work after the
semester/waiting time is over so that I don't accidently use it.  While
I'm not so formal as to give them a copy, I sign them in class so that
they can see me do so.
 
What I like about doing this is that it initiates a conversation about
the public nature of the writing done for this class, and the varying
levels of public-ness.  For those who refuse permission, their writing
does not leave the sphere of the program (at least under my power), and
those who give permission understand that it might.  I also ask for
permanent addresses on these forms so that if/when I get to the point of
using their work in a more public forum, I can attempt to contact them
again to let them now.
 
I think that if I received a request such as that from the VP, I would
want to know more about what they wanted.  My permissions reflect my
general position that the uses of classroom writing should usually be
professional/scholarly rather than personal.  I'm sure there are
exceptions (when aren't there?), and I would hope that I have the
presence of mind to respond well, but I think this general position is
appropriate.  I am not trained as a counsellor or minister, and I can
only respond as a human being.
 
Patricia LaCoste
plc@alpha2.csd.uwm.edu
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BARBARA CAMBRIDGE <BCAMBRID@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  Message of Sat, 7 Oct 1995 13:17:53 -0500 from
              <eashton@WHALE.ST.U SM.EDU>
 
Instead of speaking directly about the topics of student papers, you might talk
with the campus ministers about the goals of your writing courses and the
pedagogy, both of which support students as persons and would be of interest to
people who care about students as individuals. You would help the ministers
understand your writing program and, presumably, become advocates.
 
-----
BARBARA CAMBRIDGE
AO138
278-2661
BCAMBRID@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.951009053122.26157A-100000@alpha2.csd.uwm.edu>
 
Patricia's permissions are much like what Egon and Guba recommend in doing
what they call naturalistic research--with one difference.  E & G also
recommend explicitly stating on the form that persons (students or
otherwise) may withdraw their permission at any time should they later
want to.  I think E & G's recommendation is
important--tho it can, of course, be invoked.  That can cause problems.
(It is why all of the writing I examined in my diss is not in the Ann
Arbor copy--one person did withdraw her permission to reproduce her
work except in the bound library copies.)  I think it's very difficult to
give a kind of informed consent to research purposes when the writer is
not in a postition to understand what that means, so the on-going right
to withdraw their work is necessary if we really intend to respect the
writer's sense of integrity.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
Organization: University of Arkansas
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
 
One should be aware that "research" using student work is governed by
university policies and federal regulations covering research on
human subjects.  Each school should have in place procedures setting
out how and when research many be conducted, and the mechanisms for
obtaining informed consent from subjects.  Failure to observe the
school's protocols could get the professor and school in trouble, so
beware.  The lines between research and classroom use can get pretty
vague.
 
In addition, the Buckley amendments address the ownership of student
work and the linkage of student identities and grades/work.  That
further complicates things, but I'm not an expert in that area.
 
A WPA should probably ask the appropriate committees for guidance --
well in advance.
 
Excerpted material from student work that doesn't directly or
indirectly identify the author may be exempted, but some of the
examples discussed in the various postings aren't that clear cut.
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
University of Arkansas School of Law
Fayetteville, AR  72701
(501) 575-7643
jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan I Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <199510081548.LAA28475@post-ofc02.srv.cis.pitt.edu>
 
I agree with everyone who is concerned about protecting student
confidentiality, privacy, etc.  But as I've read this thread of
conversation, it strikes me as really quite paradoxical that we would
encourage the kinds of writing that could be personally invasive to the
writer (so invasive/personal/private that we might be reluctant to share
contents even in general terms with university people who have some
genuine role in student life), while the writing itself is produced in a
context where it is shared with several other students and a teacher.
The teacher (a new GTA?) is likely to be considerably less informed re:
confidentiality, etc. than the ministers in question, and the students
could be from all over the board in terms of ethics and values.
 
That paradox obviously does not free us from our own ethical
obligations.  But it is a pretty clear argument for beginning the
semester with a discussion of public vs. private, and using that
discussion to reinforce to the students that very little is really
"private" when it happens within a classroom full of people who don't
know each other all that well.
 
Joan Hawthorne
UND
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Chapman <DWCHAPMA@SAMFORD.BITNET>
Organization: Samford University
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9510071242.B18498-0100000@whale.st.usm.edu>
 
I remember having a conversation one time with a philosophy professor
about a student who had written candidly about his use of drugs in a
paper for my class.  I asked the philosophy professor how he would
respond, and he surprised me by saying, "I would try to convince him
that he was wrong [i.e., to use drugs]."  I have always felt that it
was important not to make moral judgments in my classes, but I wonder
if my reluctance to get involved is really for the benefit of my students
or a matter of preserving my comfort zone.  Of course, I can always fall
back on the "I'm not qualified to be a counselor" response, but I sometimes
think this is a part of the 20th century syndrome that somebody else is
always responsible.
 
Given the concern expressed for even making a referral, I can't wait to
hear what people have to say about this!
 
|---------------------------------|---------------------------------|
| David W. Chapman, Director      | Writing Across the Curriculum   |
| Writing Across the Curriculum   | Samford University              |
| voice: (205) 870-2949           | Birmingham, AL 35229            |
|---------------------------------|---------------------------------|
| BITNET:  DWCHAPMA@SAMFORD       |                                 |
|---------------------------------|---------------------------------|
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Dilks <dilks@PLAINS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  <951006.161200.-0500.RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
 
        Hmmmm. Yes, Dick may well be right on that one!  I agree that all
forms of writing only happen when the writer is motivated, but what I'm
specifically getting at with "argumentation" is the ease with which we
can slip into a "fill-in-the-blanks" approach.  The more emphasis we put
on form and the less on content, the more likely students are to feel
alienated from the process and the less likely they are to "think."  I
like Ann Berthoff's "all-at-once" approach; and I work by getting
students to tap into what they bring to the classroom with them (what
they already know, are interested in) by bringing this knowledge and
these interests to bear on texts written by autoethnographic academics.
(I'll leave it at that, knowing much more needs to be said!).
 
On Fri, 6 Oct 1995, Richard Fulkerson wrote:
 
> A quick response to Steve Dilks about students' being hard to teach
> argument since people don't write argument unless they are motivated
> by being involved in argumentation.
>
> Seems to me that would apply to writing in general.  So it doesn't
> really explain what makes argument harder to teach than other sorts
> of discourse (which assumes there are some other sorts--most of the
> time I believe that to be true).
>
> ---------------------------------------------------------------------
> Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
> Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
> Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
> Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
> East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
> Commerce, TX 75429
> ----------------------------------------------------------------------
> "There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
> binary thinking and those who don't."
> -----------------------------------------------------------------------
>
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Dilks <dilks@PLAINS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
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        Yes, David, but then I'd say that our metaphors need to match
what our students already know--so I'd say I imagine more of them "know"
what it means "to sit on a weak bench" than know what it means either to
conquer territory or to become familiar with "a whole meadow of
language..."
        My point is not that we should continue to use sports or city or
 farming or television or computer or driving metaphors and analogies but
that we should(?) begin by putting what our students already know in the
context of what "we" already know--it becomes a matter of relationships
between things that are in perpetual flux.  Perhaps.
 
On Fri, 6 Oct 1995, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> I think argument may be hard to teach largely because it is hard to do.
> Effective argument, especially in writing where it stays put and can be
> analyzed, requires one to have conquered a substantial amount of language
> territory. Pardon the guy-thing war metaphor--how about "requires one to be
> broadly familiar with the whole meadow of language and intimately familiar
> with many blades of grass." Ah, much more pastoral but equally arduous. When I
> am writing an argument (the best one I have written recently had to do with
> the practice of towing illegally parked cars--just the kind of thing that
> motivates people to write), virtually all of my language proficiency is
> standing by on tiptoe, on call, waiting to be brought into play. Most of our
> students have a weak bench.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
> ___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
> ___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
> ___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@UMD5.UMD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <951009.094211.CDT.DWCHAPMA@SAMFORD>
 
On Mon, 9 Oct 1995, David Chapman wrote:
 
> I remember having a conversation one time with a philosophy professor
> about a student who had written candidly about his use of drugs in a
> paper for my class.  I asked the philosophy professor how he would
> respond, and he surprised me by saying, "I would try to convince him
> that he was wrong [i.e., to use drugs]."  I have always felt that it
> was important not to make moral judgments in my classes, but I wonder
> if my reluctance to get involved is really for the benefit of my students
> or a matter of preserving my comfort zone.  Of course, I can always fall
> back on the "I'm not qualified to be a counselor" response, but I sometimes
> think this is a part of the 20th century syndrome that somebody else is
> always responsible.
 
Judy Pearce responds:
 
                I have a student in my writing arguments course who
        was arrested and charged with racial harrassment and weapons charges
        .  He and two other young males attempted to push a black
        man into oncoming traffic.  In the car driven by these young
        men were numchucks, a board bat, a bb pistol, and a baseball
        bat wrapped in barbed wire.  I read all this in the paper.  I have
        not indicated to the student I know of this situation and I have
        a colleague double check my grading of this young man's papers
        to ensure that I am not influenced by what I consider his
        reprehensible behavior.  Twice in class he has made comments
        that I feel are completely inappropriate in a civilized socieity
        (such as a classroom).  One approved the actions of the Unabomber;
        the other indicated his need to kill somebody/something following
        the simpson verdict.  Both times, I made a very calm, clear statement
        indicating that such sentiments were not appropriate.  Clearly, I
        am passign moral judgement on the sentiments expressed by this
        young man in my classroom.  Do I not have some moral obligation
        to do so?  Who was it who said "I was quiet when they came for....
        and when they came for me, nobody was left.  As you may sense,
        I have agonized over this situation and am comfortable that I do
        have a responsibility to my other students to indicate that
        some behaviors and sentiments are outside the boundaries of
        civilized society. I do accept that he is innocent until proven
        guilty beyond a reasonable doubt.   Feedback from the list is most
        appreciated.
 
        judy...
 
Judy Pearce
Coordinator of Composition
Department of English Composition
        and Literature
Montgomery College
Rockville, MD  20850>
|---------------------------------|---------------------------------| >
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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Judy,  I think what you are are doing is an absolute minimum--anything
less would be to condone by slience.  The young man knows that what he
says is unacceptable to most of society--students are often more in touch
social norms than their college teachers are.  He knows, for example,
about hate speech issues--or he knows there is such an issue.  If has
heard of the unabomber, then I think you can assume that he is aware that
his response is provocative.  I do not have any solutions.  I don't think
there are any.  I know a semester with such a student can, by
Thanksgiving, become extremely long.  I had a student who proposed sending
all spanish speakers and indians (Native Americans) back where they came
from (yes, really).
 
One possible strategy--if it works in with your course--is to take up a
study of what free speech means.  What is its historical motivation?  How
has it been adjudicated in various courts?  What is rule by majority?  Its
historical motivation, etc.  If it's possible, to change the framework around
his speech in order to discuss his speech.  Or to take what he has said and
do a class analysis of its rhetorical effect--its audience and purpose in
the context of the classroom.  My experience is that students
who voice in ways clearly inappropriate to democratic ideals #1 don't know
what democracy is and #2 think you're a communist if you try to teach what
democracy is.  I would like to get this student to the place where he is
arguing, not with you or his peers, but with policital traditions and
ideals.  I have never been successful in so doing, tho perhaps there are
effects in two years that we will never get to see.  Good luck--and I hope
your semester is good in other ways.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Oct 1995 10:47:37 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irwin Weiser <iweiser@SAGE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.05.9510091015.A24128-b100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>; from
              "Joan Livingston-Webber" at Oct 9, 95 10:27 am
 
I've been following this thread with interest and was particularly
intriqued with Joan's suggestion about focusing some discussion on
the issue of free speech.  I'd had the same thought earlier this
weekend as I thought about some of the arguments students (well, not
just students, also critics on the right) make about what they call
"political correctness"--the claims that their right to free speech is
being limited when they are told that certains kinds of language, etc.
aren't appropriate for a particular (usually classroom) forum.  It
seems to me that analyses of free speech and its place in a democratic
society might bring to light the notion of responsibility for one's
speech as well.
 
Irwin Weiser
--
iweiser@sage.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Oct 1995 08:48:31 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/09/95 08:39
 
This is interesting. My spouse had a student a couple of years ago whose idea
of persuasive discourse was "flaming." He flamed on the internet and he flamed
in the campus paper. He showed up in her argument course as well. Nothing
could dissuade him from his "strategy." He simply disagreed with the norms of
discourse in educational institutions (those are the "official" norms, not the
norms observed in some departmental memos--which is sort of my point).
Essentially, he'd "been there, done that" and it got him nowhere. His flames
got a response, at least. And then I think about how many things we talk to
death as a way of not dealing with them, of avoiding action, etc. I still
don't agree that this student's sense of persuasive discourse is very
productive, but I have a better sense of why he doesn't buy into civil
discussion. Troubling.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Oct 1995 10:38:09 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grammar Study
In-Reply-To:  <2780353EF1@arus.ubishops.ca>
 
In response to Mieke Tucker:
 
Probably the best and best-known study is THE ROLE OF GRAMMAR IN A
SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM, by Elley and others.  It compared no
grammar, transformational grammar, and traditional grammar over a
several year period in a New Zealand school.  The report used to be
available from NCTE.  It came out in 1979 and contained a good summary
of the prior research.
 
The other generally relevant sources are Braddock, Lloyd-Jones, and Schoer's
famous RESEARCH IN WRITTEN COMPOSITION  (1963), Hillocks' RESEARCH ON
WRITTEN COMPOSITION (1986), Constance Weaver's GRAMMAR FOR TEACHERS (1979),
and Rei Noguchi's GRAMMAR AND THE TEACHING OF WRITING (1991) which cites
the others.  All were available from NCTE.
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Oct 1995 11:01:05 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
Organization: University of Arkansas
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
 
David Chapman's posting leads me to suggest that the easiest thing to
do is to talk to the student who wrote the paper about drugs (or
suicide, or whatever) and ask if you can help.  Tell the student
about referrals.  P.Y.A. by talking to the Dean of Students or
whomever and writing a memo to the file, regardless of the outcome.
Knowing a student has serious problems, and not doing anything about
them, could result in liability.
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
University of Arkansas School of Law
Fayetteville, AR  72701
(501) 575-7643
jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Oct 1995 09:02:15 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Grammar Study
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/09/95 08:50
 
Walter Loban conducted a longitudinal study of the affects of grammar study on
kids in Oakland schools back in the 60's and 70's. Hillocks mentions and cites
those studies as well.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Oct 1995 12:23:54 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joseph Harris <jharris@POP.PITT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
 
It seems to me that we're talking about a number of different issues in
this strand.  If a student handed in a paper to me that spoke of depression
and a desire to commit suicide, I'd read that as a call for help, speak
with the student, and perhaps suggest counseling.  Same for the student who
writes about drug abuse.  I see no problem in such cases, since the
transaction is between student and teacher--no information is being shared
outside of class.
 
The somewhat tougher case:  If a student handed in a paper that seemed to
recount an actual crime (and what a strange asking-for-trouble gesture that
would be?!), I'd talk about my worries with the writer, and if I felt
afterwards that I really did have evidence of an actual or potential
felony, I'd probably report it.  The cloak of the confessional does not
apply to us, it seems to me.
 
But then to go back to the case that started this all, the request for info
from the minister, which seems quite different to me.  Do I want to share
information about students with any interested party who happens to ask for
it, to become a kind of clearinghouse for info about student life?  No.  I
think doing so would impugn my credibility as a teacher and an
administrator.
 
An analogy might be to a listserv like this one.  As I understand the
protocol, even though this is a "public" forum, one should obtain the
permission of writers before quoting their postings on it in an article.
Otherwise people may become so cautious about what they have to say that
the "free exchange" value of forums like this would be diminished.
Similarly, I don't want students to have worry as they write about having
their words or experiences relayed to deans or ministers or counselors
without their say-so.  You can get into enough trouble in the classroom
alone.
 
Joe Harris
Pitt
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Oct 1995 11:04:01 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
 
Evelyn,
 
As part of our WAC mission, our writing center gives about 80 workshops a year
in various classes, on the request of faculty.  This year, one of our "themes"
in the workshops we do is to stress that all writing, except for perhaps
journal writing, is public.  Student papers may or may not be distributed, but
certainly what students say in papers about assorted numbers of things
eventually become part of public lore.  Teachers are representatives of all
kinds of things--representatives of their disciplines, their colleges, their
university, their specific fields of studies, and so on.  What students say in
general and sometimes specifically becomes part of the general lore of a
campus.
 
So I agree with what others are saying--I think you can safely give a very
impressive talk about what students are "like" these days--what they are
prepared to do and not to do; what their lives are like (i.e., do most have
part-time jobs? is the non-traditional population growing on your campus? if it
is, is this affecting the kinds of things they write about?).
 
Actually, although the request seems startling, it offers a very interesting
way to make connections beyond the classroom--in a positive way rather than a
negative one.  I don't think you will be stepping on anyone's sense of privacy.
 
Jane
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Oct 1995 13:08:11 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
 
In a somewhat related case, we had a student "flame" during an anonymous
synchronous on-line conversation, using what is generally referred to as
"hate speech." The catch, of course, is that the session WAS anonymous.
Thus, subsequent ambitions from the administration, spurred by friends
of offended students, were complicated. Moreover, the class was small
enough that people "thought" they knew who might have written the offensive
statements.
 
The incident was resolved more by exhaustion than anything. It was instructive,
if not at all satisfying.
 
Steve North (SUNY Albany)
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 8 Oct 1995 14:54:47 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Nicholas Tingle <tingle@HUMANITAS.UCSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <199510080315.UAA15471@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
The string about whether or not to "share" student papers with ministers
brings to my mind the constantly perplexing question:  what today is
exactly the state of mind of our entering students.  I am getting older
and the range of references I used to be able to count upon--say to
Beatles' songs--as means of establishing that I have some knowledge of
"their" generation is completely gone.  I have reached a point at least
where I feel more strongly than I have in some time the need to know more
about what my students are feeling if I am to be as effective as a
teacher as I wished to be.  I expect readings of the student mind may
differ dramatically from place to place, but maybe not.  Anybody want to
share some gross generalizations?
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Oct 1995 11:51:29 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karen Vaught-Alexander <karenva@UOFPORT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grammar Study
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.951007115323.236232A-100000@TITAN.SFASU.EDU>
 
The earlier publication by Braddock, Lloyd-Jones,& Schoer mentioned
the 1962 doctoral research at Univeristy of London conducted by Roland
Harris,"An Experimental Inquiry into the
Functions and Value of Formal Grammar in the Teaching of English, with
Special Reference to the TEaching of Correct Written English to Children
Aged Twelve to Fourteen" (see Research in Written
Composition, NCTE, 1963). You may find this book interesting historically
because it discussed much which we now consider standard assumptions in
composition and composition research, i.e, need for case study research,
advantages of longitundinal studies. I have a copy because when I first
began teaching with M.A.
at a community college in GA in the late 1970's I inherited it from a
retiring faculty member. If you need a copy of my copy, let me know.
Karen Vaught-Alexander, U of Portland (OR)
karenva@uofport.edu
On Sat, 7 Oct 1995, Linda White wrote:
 
> On Sat, 7 Oct 1995, Mieke Koppen Tucker wrote:
>
> > Am trying to find the reference to a fairly well-known study which
> > compared two comp. classes to see whether the explicit teaching of
> > grammar had any effect on student writing ability.
>
> There's a good summary in George Hillocks, _Research on Written
> Composition_ (published by ERIC in 1986).  Hillocks concludes that "none
> of the studies reviewed for the present report provides any support for
> teaching grammar as a means of improving composition skills" (138).  The
> most extensive study Hillocks reviews is Elley, W.B. et al., "The Role of
> Grammar in a Secondary School English Curriculum."  _New Zealand Journal
> or Educational Studies_ 10, no. 1 (May 1975): 26-42.  Reprinted in RTE 10
> (1976): 5-21.  ED 112 410.
>
> Hope that's the one you were looking for.
>
> Linda
>
> Linda White
> Writing Center Director
> Stephen F. Austin State University
> Nacogdoches, TX 75962
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Oct 1995 21:34:40 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: Grammar Study
X-To:         Karen Vaught-Alexander <karenva@UOFPORT.EDU>
 
Karen, thank you for your kind offer.  If I cannot get hold of the
work, I'll get back to you.  Mieke
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Oct 1995 21:35:20 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: Grammar Study
X-To:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
 
Thanks David for the citation.  Mieke
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Oct 1995 21:36:59 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: Grammar Study
X-To:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
 
Thanks Richard for the info.  It seems that everyone has
knowledge of some special study.  You have all been very helpful.
Mieke
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Oct 1995 09:48:06 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grammar Study
In-Reply-To:  <2780353EF1@arus.ubishops.ca>
 
There was an excellent one done in New Zealand in the mid-70's or
so.  It compared three strands: grammar based, lit based (oregon project,
I believe), and writing based.  I remember one of the major authors as
Elley (or Elly).
 
Irv
 
 
 
On Sat, 7 Oct 1995, Mieke Koppen Tucker wrote:
 
> Am trying to find the reference to a fairly well-known study which
> compared two comp. classes to see whether the explicit teaching of
> grammar had any effect on student writing ability.  I can't seem to
> track it down.  Thanks for your help.
>
> Mieke
>
>
>
> Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
> Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
> Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
> 819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
> home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
 
 
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Oct 1995 09:21:03 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         richard batteiger <BATTEIG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      writing conferences
 
For Dennis Baron (my subject line is misleading).  In the string about sharing
student work, you mentioned writing conferences that your instructors hold.  Th
ese apparently involve several sections and students present their work.  I'd l
ike to hear more about these.
 
On the subject of sharing student work, I think Jan Levine is right.  We are bo
und by Buckley and by the rules of local Human Subjects Review Boards (ours is
now called the Institutional Review Board).  Our board is quite sticky about ma
tters of privacy and anonymity of subjects.  The down side of this is that mere
ly consulting the board to ask questions can result in your getting caught up i
n a meat grinder of hard scientists who (in our case at least)do not understand
 social scientific research, qualitative research, etc.  However, if you are go
ing to use student work outside its legitimate classroom context, or for any re
search purpose, you need to file for an exemption from human subjects rules.  (
You will ask for an exemption because you are not giving them drugs or conducti
ng psychological experiments, etc.  It's a complex area that probably should
receive more attention in our professional press.
 
Richard Batteiger
Oklahoma STate University
batteig@vm1.ucc.okstate.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Oct 1995 09:52:40 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grammar Study
In-Reply-To:  <951009.104619.-0500.RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
 
Apologies for not reading through some piled-up mail.  Seems everyone
remembered the Elley article--which argues that it was a central study.
It was certainly one of the most rigourous inquiries
that I read during that period when the grammar debate was not yet moot.
 -----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Oct 1995 08:52:34 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Geoff Chase <gwc@NAUVAX.UCC.NAU.EDU>
Subject:      Jobs at Northen Arizona University
 
Not long ago, I posted a job announcement for two positions (Writing Center
Director and Comp/Rhetoric) at Northern Arizona University beginning in
Fall, 1996. In that ad, and in the ad which will come out in the Chronicle
of Higher Education on October 13, we noted that we would begin reviewing
files on November 6. The date for beginning the review has been changed to
November 30. Please pass this information along to anyone who might be
interested in either of these positions.
 
Geoff Chase
 
Geoff Chase
Director of English Composition
Northern Arizona University
GWC@NAUVAX.UCC.NAU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Oct 1995 18:01:02 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: Grammar Study
X-To:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
 
> when the grammar debate was not yet moot.
>  -----------------
> Irvin Peckham
 
You mean this question has been laid to rest forever to the
satisfaction of all parties?
 
Mieke
 
 
 
 
 
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Oct 1995 19:44:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Grammar Study
In-Reply-To:  <35A7897829@arus.ubishops.ca>
 
On Tue, 10 Oct 1995, Mieke Koppen Tucker wrote:
 
> > when the grammar debate was not yet moot.
> >  -----------------
> > Irvin Peckham
>
> You mean this question has been laid to rest forever to the
> satisfaction of all parties?
>
> Mieke
 
I was implying that it should be :-).
 
Irv
 
 
 
 
 
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Oct 1995 23:38:43 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.91.951009110429.259C-100000@yorick.umd.edu>
 
The Federal Human Subjects Research guidelines are very clear on what we
may and may not do--the only problem being, they are many pages long and
written in legalese and impenetrably-organized. Also pretty clear are our
legal responsibilities when students self-reveal in their writing.  A few
years ago I went to a CCCC pre-convention workshop that I hoped would
deal with some of the issues of what to do when students self-reveal.  It
turned out the organisers didn't plan to do what I, and most other
participants, had expected (organisers were Lynn Bloom, Chris Burnham,
and some others) but we worked it in anyway.  We all found out that we
hadn't very good strategies for anticipating the problems created by
students who
self-revealed problems requiring (in our view) counseling or therapy, and
even fewer strategies for when students revealed illegal acts committed,
or claimed to be committed, by them, or desire to commit such acts.  I
seem to get one every semester.  I have TAs ask me about this a lot, and
have no really good answers for them.  I think Joe's right: the
confessional does not extend to us.  I have been reassured by a pych
colleague who does workshops for us, who says that the writer-teaher
relationship is a pecial one that triggers a need by some kinds of
students to expsoe themselves, without wanting or expecting anything;
this done, they can work healthily within the open space between them and
the T created by this honesty.  So, it's a soul-dump, requiring no
response other than "I hear and respect your pain; now let's go on" But i
do get nervous when a student expresses intent to commit murder or extreme
violence, or (this year's twist) fantasizes rape of a classmate.  Ideas?
Liz Hamp-Lyons
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Oct 1995 07:16:47 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mary Segall <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
 
Liz and others still on this thread:
 
William Smith of Western Washington University presented a case study on
criminal activity revealed in a student essay ( WPA conference summer 1995).
Perhaps you may wish to contact him since the university administration and
police were involved, resulting in what seemed to me excellent guidelines
for such cases. In short, the guidelines start with individual contact with
the student (to assess veracity) and progress to each level of command until
the situation is resolved legally and/or psychologically.  Here too, the
cloak of confidentiality was determined not to apply to teachers, as long as
the teacher made clear the public nature of writing at the start of the
semester.
 
Mary
 
 
 
 
>The Federal Human Subjects Research guidelines are very clear on what we
>may and may not do--the only problem being, they are many pages long and
>written in legalese and impenetrably-organized. Also pretty clear are our
>legal responsibilities when students self-reveal in their writing.  A few
>years ago I went to a CCCC pre-convention workshop that I hoped would
>deal with some of the issues of what to do when students self-reveal.  It
>turned out the organisers didn't plan to do what I, and most other
>participants, had expected (organisers were Lynn Bloom, Chris Burnham,
>and some others) but we worked it in anyway.  We all found out that we
>hadn't very good strategies for anticipating the problems created by
>students who
>self-revealed problems requiring (in our view) counseling or therapy, and
>even fewer strategies for when students revealed illegal acts committed,
>or claimed to be committed, by them, or desire to commit such acts.  I
>seem to get one every semester.  I have TAs ask me about this a lot, and
>have no really good answers for them.  I think Joe's right: the
>confessional does not extend to us.  I have been reassured by a pych
>colleague who does workshops for us, who says that the writer-teaher
>relationship is a pecial one that triggers a need by some kinds of
>students to expsoe themselves, without wanting or expecting anything;
>this done, they can work healthily within the open space between them and
>the T created by this honesty.  So, it's a soul-dump, requiring no
>response other than "I hear and respect your pain; now let's go on" But i
>do get nervous when a student expresses intent to commit murder or extreme
>violence, or (this year's twist) fantasizes rape of a classmate.  Ideas?
>Liz Hamp-Lyons
>lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
>
>
Mary Trefethen Segall
Coordinator of Freshman English
Quinnipiac College
Hamden, Connecticut 06518
phone:(203)281-8952
e-mail:segall@quinnipiac.edu
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Date:         Wed, 11 Oct 1995 08:40:25 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
Organization: University of Arkansas
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
 
Liz, if you think the federal regs on human subjects research are
poorly written, I'd hate to hear what you'd say about the truly
impenetrable and confusing regulations!  I haven't done the research
(yet) to find caselaw relevant to the problems (and if there's
something there, it would make a great writing assignment for my law
students), but I recall seeing related cases in the not-so-distant
past, about suits brought against teachers or counselors who did
nothing when they knew of high-school students exhibiting explicit
signs of suicidal or criminal behavior.
 
I don't see much distinction between writing and verbal statements if
the students were told the material would be shared or public, and in
such situations general common law principles of tort or criminal law
would apply, particularly to past acts.  In addition, university
honor codes would come into play, often regardless of the public
or private nature of the communications.  The question is murkier when
the statements are not written for any audience other than the
teacher, but the response is surely not one to be determined by an
individual teacher (unless you are truly brave or foolhardy).  The
institution is responsible, and the institution must provide guidance
-- from the administration and faculty.  The obvious solution from a
lawyer's perspective is an institutional chain of referrals and
escalation of attention to statements of this sort, explained to the
students in writing at the start of the course; i.e., a warning that
writing that shows signs of depression, criminal behavior, violence,
danger, threats to members of the community, etc. will trigger an
appropriate response.  There is no academician's privilege covering
revelations of those sorts.
 
Law students don't write about personal issues, but the nature of the
writing courses and our teaching cues us to indicia that something is
wrong with a student, whether it be depression or substance abuse.
Here, and at most schools, the legal writing teacher talks to the
student and an administrator (a dean of students or the like) to see
that something is done and to make sure that the onus for not doing
something is not one borne solely by the teacher.  We also have a
subsequent responsibilty for certifying students to be of appropriate
moral character for bar admission, so law schools may be somewhat
more senstitive, institutionally at least, to these problems.
 
Jan
 
 
 
 
>
>  Date sent:      Tue, 10 Oct 1995 23:38:43 -0600
>  Send reply to:  Writing Program Administration <WPA-
> L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
>  From:           Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
>  Subject:        Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
>  To:             Multiple recipients of list WPA-L <WPA-
> L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
>
>  The Federal Human Subjects Research guidelines are very clear on
> what we
>  may and may not do--the only problem being, they are many pages
> long and
>  written in legalese and impenetrably-organized. Also pretty clear
> are our
>  legal responsibilities when students self-reveal in their writing.
> A few
>  years ago I went to a CCCC pre-convention workshop that I hoped
> would
>  deal with some of the issues of what to do when students self-
> reveal.  It
>  turned out the organisers didn't plan to do what I, and most other
>  participants, had expected (organisers were Lynn Bloom, Chris
> Burnham,
>  and some others) but we worked it in anyway.  We all found out that
> we
>  hadn't very good strategies for anticipating the problems created
> by students who
>  self-revealed problems requiring (in our view) counseling or
> therapy, and
>  even fewer strategies for when students revealed illegal acts
> committed,
>  or claimed to be committed, by them, or desire to commit such acts.
>  I
 seem to get one every semester.  I have TAs ask me about this a lot, and
 have no really good answers for them.  I think Joe's right: the
 confessional does not extend to us.  I have been reassured by a pych
 colleague who does workshops for us, who says that the writer-teaher
 relationship is a pecial one that triggers a need by some kinds of
 students to expsoe themselves, without wanting or expecting anything;
 this done, they can work healthily within the open space between them and
 the T created by this honesty.  So, it's a soul-dump, requiring no
 response other than "I hear and respect your pain; now let's go on" But i
 do get nervous when a student expresses intent to commit murder or extreme
 violence, or (this year's twist) fantasizes rape of a classmate.  Ideas?
 Liz Hamp-Lyons
 lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
 Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
University of Arkansas School of Law
Fayetteville, AR  72701
(501) 575-7643
jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Oct 1995 10:04:19 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mary Ballinger <MGBalling@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
 
I am following this thread with interest, especially about the IRB and
legality of how we use student papers.  My question to the list stems from
"keeping" portfolios for no purpose except to "track" students (as that can
be variously defined).  I am new to this procedure, which is contrary to my
theoretical understandings of portfolio usage, and it quite stumps me.  These
portfolios are collected at the end of each semester from all first-year
writing students; they are collected and filed away.  They are never returned
to students.  They serve no formal research purposes.  They only serve to
fill up file drawers semester after semester.  Students do not sign any
informed consents authorizing us to keep/use for research/whatever their
portfolios.  Who "owns" these portfolios?
 
I want to present to my dean that stockpiling portfolios like this is
questionable from a legal angle.  My question to the list:  any suggestions?
 
Mary Ballinger
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Oct 1995 09:25:30 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan-Marie Harrington <sharrin@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Keeping Portfolios
In-Reply-To:  <951011100418_41681495@emout06.mail.aol.com>
 
Mary,
This stockpiling question comes up a lot with placement tests, too--in
Teaching and Assessing Writing, Ed White notes that file cabinets and
garages of WPAs are frequently full of placement tests that someone
thinks might someday be used for research, but never are.  There is
simply no reason to keep student work if there is no use for the student
work, aside from whatever legal considerations might come into play if
the students have not consented to the use of their work.
 
Susanmarie Harrington
Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Oct 1995 09:37:48 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <45E7413FE1@mercury.uark.edu>
 
There was a case in CA not too long ago where a counseling institute of
some sort was held to have some liabilty (this is purposefully vague,
since I don't remember exactly) in a murder.  The counselor had been privy
to some info and had not passed it on.  I bleieve it is now the case that,
if someone has been threatened in a counseling setting (someone not in the
setting) that person must be informed of the threat.  Something like that,
anyway, was the upshot of the case.  In instances where personal danger is
involved, not even counsellors (let alone teachers) have the right to
retreat into qualms about confidentiality.  I wonder how (or if) this
affects the prototype situation, a priest hearing confession.  I bring
this up in regard to a student writing about fantasies of raping a
classmate that someone mentioned.  I would be inclined to speak to
university counsel about that kind of thing.  Jan, have you any wisdom
about this?
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Oct 1995 10:20:40 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
Organization: University of Arkansas
Subject:      follow-up
 
I did a very quick search on-line for relevant cases.  There is one
very new opinion from Idaho, in which a high school English teacher
read journal entries from a student who later committed suicide.  The
court allowed the suit to proceed, finding that the teacher and
school had a duty to warn the parents.  The opinion is rather
interesting, and was accompanied by a dissent which suggested the
teacher had no special training to determine the student was mentally
ill or contemplating suicide.  The opinion is not yet official,
however.  The citation is Brooks v. Logan, 1995 WL 510033 (Idaho,
Aug. 30, 1995).
 
I think that the more explicit the student's statements, the more
likely that some action is required of the teacher.  A student
writing about fantasies of rape of a classmate is not talking about
past acts, but I wouldn't want to be the teacher who didn't take some
action to avert the crime, or at least alert the school, if the crime
takes place.
 
I couldn't find any articles on point, but our cd-rom periodical
indexes are down (and I don't have time for a manual search, sorry).
 
Overall, the opinion supports the idea that this is an issue to be
ignored at one's peril.  The points raised are very interesting from
a law professor's perspective, and I'm intrigued enough to consider
writing about the issue (or at least using it for a legal
research and writing assignment).
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
University of Arkansas School of Law
Fayetteville, AR  72701
(501) 575-7643
jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
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Date:         Wed, 11 Oct 1995 08:21:12 -0900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen Arrigo <marrigo@cwsl.edu>" <mja@CWSL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.05.9510110946.B18367-b100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
Chances are Joan is referring to the case of Tarasoff v. Regents of the
University of California.  If I recall, the case was decided in 1976, so
it's been the law now for quite some time.  In California a counselor who
learns from a client that a third person is in danger and has a
reasonable belief that the danger is real;  and either knows or with
"minimal investigation" could figure out who the potential target is -
must warn of the danger.
 
 
Not all states' laws are the same.  Some do not require warning but do
require that the person knowing of the threat(e.g., the therapist; the
F.B.I.)  "control" the dangerous person IF he/she has the POWER to control.
So, for instance, letting a known dangerous inpatient out on a weekend
pass when a hospital knew that the patient was threatening to kill his
wife resulted in a judgment against the hospital in favor of the wife's
family after the wife WAS in fact killed by her husband (or ex-husband).
 
One "buzzword" used in these cases is "special relationship."  Like most
legal terms, that can mean a variety of things.  Ability to control is
often a key component.  The question of whether a comp teacher has a
special relationship with his/her students is interesting.
 
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
Co-Director of Legal Skills                      PHONE:  619-525-1430
California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
On Wed, 11 Oct 1995, Joan Livingston-Webber wrote:
 
> There was a case in CA not too long ago where a counseling institute of
> some sort was held to have some liabilty (this is purposefully vague,
> since I don't remember exactly) in a murder.  The counselor had been privy
> to some info and had not passed it on.  I bleieve it is now the case that,
> if someone has been threatened in a counseling setting (someone not in the
> setting) that person must be informed of the threat.  Something like that,
> anyway, was the upshot of the case.  In instances where personal danger is
> involved, not even counsellors (let alone teachers) have the right to
> retreat into qualms about confidentiality.  I wonder how (or if) this
> affects the prototype situation, a priest hearing confession.  I bring
> this up in regard to a student writing about fantasies of raping a
> classmate that someone mentioned.  I would be inclined to speak to
> university counsel about that kind of thing.  Jan, have you any wisdom
> about this?
>
> Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
> "What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
>                                                 -Clifford Geertz
>
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Date:         Wed, 11 Oct 1995 11:10:36 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
Organization: University of Arkansas
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
 
I've used the duty-to-warn problem for years as a mainstay of my
writing courses, and other schools have adopted the published
version of the assignments, so I do know something about this.
 
Tarasoff was the first appellate case on these issues, and it was
indeed from 1976.  Most states have caselaw or statutory law on the
issue.  Generally, a person has no responsibility for another's
actions, regardless of the knowledge or likelihood of harm.  One of
the classic exceptions to that principle, however, is the notion of
special relationship to which Maureen pointed.  The cases out there
are almost all about psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers,
and probation officers, who stand in a special relationship to
either the patient/client or other persons (this is a confusing and
confused subissue in many of the cases).  In many states, the
preferred option is not to warn, but to exercise control, again as
Maureen pointed out, via commitment proceedings.  Another subissue in
the calculus is the existence of professional privilege, and whether
the statutory privilege contains an exception permitting the warning,
or only the intiation of a commitment action.  Those are actually
the main problems in my student assignment.
 
IMHO, a college teacher is not likely to be seen as having the same
sort of special relationship to students or parents as does a high
school teacher, because of the requirement of public education, the
Supreme Court's recognition of the school's responsibility to
maintain order (the locker search cases), and the age of the
students.  But the arguments to the contrary can be made, and they are
likely to be made stronger when coupled with university programs
about violence and suicide prevention, honor codes, and the enhanced
education and training of college teachers as opposed to high school
teachers.  Throw into the mix the idea that any non-required
intervention from school or teacher may trigger liability for follow-
up actions.
 
Also remember that the personal, professional, and economic costs of
being sued, and winning, may be almost as great as those associated
with losing the suit.  (Sorry, but I didn't create the system.)
 
In the absence of a clear answer (what did you expect from a law
professor?) the point I made earlier is still valid -- this is not an
issue on which you should be out there on your own.  Seek the
involvement of a committee, the administration, and university
counsel.  Make it an institutional issue worthy of an institutional
response.  At least that way, you're in a better position if
something hits the fan.  The tales of personal resolution of student
problems are nice to hear, but all it takes is one instance where the
personal assistance is insufficient or inadequate or ineffective to
destroy one's career, or at least damage your conscience.
 
Jan
 
 
 
 
 
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
University of Arkansas School of Law
Fayetteville, AR  72701
(501) 575-7643
jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
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Date:         Wed, 11 Oct 1995 11:04:36 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
 
Jan, Thanks for the clear outline of the legalities involved.  CH
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Oct 1995 12:23:01 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/11/95 07:03
 
At ASU, we collect files of student papers at the end of the semester, mainly
to cut down on the recycling of papers--a policy enacted prior to the xerox
and computer revolution. After two full semesters, students can reclaim their
papers. If they don't reclaim them by the edn of the third semester, we put
them in the shredder. (Actually, I found about 10 year's worth of these papers
in a forgotten storeroom under the stairs in the basement of our building,
1972-82. I thought about this trove as an archaeological dig, but quickly sent
it all to the shredder. Another reason we tend to keep the papers around is to
have them on hand for dealing with grade challenges.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Oct 1995 12:34:52 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/11/95 10:08
 
I have always been edgy about composition courses that are designed to
encourage confessional writing, especially if the courses are required.
However, students will go confessional on you even if you actively try to
avoid it. This is even more the case when you involve your students in
electronic communication. On-line discussions often get a little out of hand
(recall our discussions of argument), and it is a little hard to know how
seriously to take some things that students say in the heat of the moment.
Email communication is often a much clearer window into students' souls than
their more premeditated writing. Does the law have anything to say about this
matter?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Oct 1995 12:46:29 -0900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen Arrigo <marrigo@cwsl.edu>" <mja@CWSL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95101112345306@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
What an interesting query concerning the law and E mail confessions.
Two different legal issues come to mind.
The first is privacy - bottom line seems to be "there is no privacy in E
mail communications."  Hence, anyone posting E mail does so at his or her
absolute peril.  This is even true in inter-office E mail.  The boss can
monitor employees' e mail whether they like it or not.
Lawfirm E mail has been subjected to court-ordered discovery motions
(i.e., the contents have to be turned over to the opposing attorney).
And E mail leaves "traces" of itself even after the message has
supposedly been erased.  I like the advice:  Always post on the internet
with the idea in mind that you may see you words on the front page of the
Washington Post some day.
 
Now the other legal issue is the one we have been discussing: duty to
warn of impending trouble, criminal action, etc.   There is a principle
in some cases that says "one has no duty to warn of the obvious."  Is
something "obvious" if it has been publicly posted?  Hmmmm.  (As you can
see, lawyers are even better at coming up with more questions than they
are at providing answers.)
 
On a side note, there have been heartening stories in the popular press
about people making friends over the internet and then coming to those
friends' rescue through the informal network they have created.
For instance, on one commercial internet provider, there was a chat group
for older folks.  One day a certain women (call her Daisy) didn't sign on
to chat.  Finally she did, but she could only get out a few characters
- she was having a stroke or heart attack or something.  Others started
worrying about her.  Someone in Maryland E mailed to someone in Daisy's home town (in Connecticut or someplace) and
finally got to her place.  She was in trouble and they saved her.
I suppose some good student to student interventions might come out of
more openness over university E mail systems as well.  OR a few good
lawsuits might come out of it (more likely in this day and age, no?)
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
Co-Director of Legal Skills                      PHONE:  619-525-1430
California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
On Wed, 11 Oct 1995, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> I have always been edgy about composition courses that are designed to
> encourage confessional writing, especially if the courses are required.
> However, students will go confessional on you even if you actively try to
> avoid it. This is even more the case when you involve your students in
> electronic communication. On-line discussions often get a little out of hand
> (recall our discussions of argument), and it is a little hard to know how
> seriously to take some things that students say in the heat of the moment.
> Email communication is often a much clearer window into students' souls than
> their more premeditated writing. Does the law have anything to say about this
> matter?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
> ___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
> ___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
> ___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Oct 1995 16:29:44 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert J Connors <rjc4@HOPPER.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95101112230218@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Dear David,
 
Don't throw away those old student papers!  They are valuable historical
resources!  Send them to the National Archives of Composition and Rhetoric
at UNH so historians in the future can see what students were writing in
the seventies and eighties.
 
Bob Connors
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Oct 1995 15:07:01 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91a.951011162726.16992A-100000@hopper.unh.edu> from
              "Robert J Connors" at Oct 11, 95 04:29:44 pm
 
Bob Connors, you little know what you have let yourself in for. For years
I collected exam papers, sometimes 5,000 at a batch.  Then portfolios,
boxes, roomsfull, houses full.  Save yourself and your back: DON'T
collect boxcars of old papers and exams, but maybe sample sets?  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Oct 1995 17:46:11 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jim Porter <jporter@MACE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      # of students question
 
Colleagues ... I am writing a lobbying letter on behalf of the Caucus
on Intellectual Property and Composition Studies (a CCCC caucus), and
I have a numbers question:
 
How many students would you generally guess take first-year
composition courses in U.S. colleges and universities (2-year and
4-year) per year?
 
I know that it's an impossible question to answer precisely,
and the question raises all sorts of other questions--but does
anyone know of a source which hazards a guess in this direction?
 
Thanks for your help.
 
Jim Porter
 
 
---------------------------------------------
Jim Porter
Purdue University
jporter@sage.cc.purdue.edu     <------ new e-mail address!
http://sage.cc.purdue.edu/~jporter/jporter
---------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Oct 1995 20:05:34 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <9510111116.AA07919@qcinet.quinnipiac.edu>
 
Thank you for that reference, Mary.  There might be a case for Bill Smith
writing that up for the WPA journal; there seems to be a lot of concern
around these questions.
Liz Hamp-Lyons
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Oct 1995 20:14:50 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <45E7413FE1@mercury.uark.edu>
 
Jan,
Yes, I'm sure you're right about my response to the *really* hard/bad
texts!  I'm on our U's Human Subjects Research Committee and I'd like to
get a discourse/conversation analysis-trained lawyer in there to do a
case study of our deliberations!
My school's ombuds officer, herself a lawyer, is the line of access re
procedures in cases such as the one I described with a student writing
about rape of a classmate.  But when she presents workshops on these
issues the reaction from TAs is--heck, I WANT their real feelings, I have
to accept what I get; and I'd never "tell."  Then one or two find out
that things are much more complicated than that.  But it seems we can't
tell this to them ahead of time: they have to see it happen.  It does
seem to me this is important enough that it should be fully explored from
our professional base in WPA.  There is much concern these days about
making and revising ethical guidelines for conducting research; we might
have such an organizationally-validated statement for WPAs/writing programs.
Liz Hamp-Lyons
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Oct 1995 20:20:33 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <951011100418_41681495@emout06.mail.aol.com>
 
Mary,
You ask a good question, one I am about to confront myself in our (like
everybody's, I guess) newly "accountable" state/univ. So far we have told
students about our longitudunal program evaluation procedures and asked
ssome from each class to participate by turning ppappers or portfolios.
We seem about to go wholesale.  This will certainly mean formal permission
statements.  It will also mean tons of storgae space that noone has
planned for.  I still remember the basement of Angell hall at the U of
Michigan, graveyard of bluebooks; staff used to go there in pairs to pull
out a bluebook for an appeal!  Dark, deserted, creepy, imaginary rats and
rapists around every pipe/corner.
Liz H-L
On Wed, 11 Oct 1995, Mary Ballinger wrote:
 
> I am following this thread with interest, especially about the IRB and
> legality of how we use student papers.  My question to the list stems from
> "keeping" portfolios for no purpose except to "track" students (as that can
> be variously defined).  I am new to this procedure, which is contrary to my
> theoretical understandings of portfolio usage, and it quite stumps me.  These
> portfolios are collected at the end of each semester from all first-year
> writing students; they are collected and filed away.  They are never returned
> to students.  They serve no formal research purposes.  They only serve to
> fill up file drawers semester after semester.  Students do not sign any
> informed consents authorizing us to keep/use for research/whatever their
> portfolios.  Who "owns" these portfolios?
>
> I want to present to my dean that stockpiling portfolios like this is
> questionable from a legal angle.  My question to the list:  any suggestions?
>
> Mary Ballinger
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Oct 1995 12:55:03 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ben Reynolds <ewt2@[128.220.2.5]>
Subject:      Re: follow-up
 
CTY/JHU runs 11 sites for students grade 3 through age 17 in NY, MD, CT, PA,
VA & CA. The JHU general counsel advises us that the rules are different in
each state, and I believe we've been told that age is an issue, since we act
in loco parentis w/ our age group, which obviously makes us liable. I'm not
convinced the same is true for students over 18.
 
I always advise people who are reading journals -- whether writing
or intro psych instructors -- to advise their students that CTY is legally
obliged to go to authorities about some issues: physical or sexual abuse,
suicide threats, or any threat to harm people or property, etc.
Students who choose to write about those subjects in a journal they know
will be read by their instructors are thus aware of what they are setting
in motion.
 
 
In message Wed, 11 Oct 1995 12:20:40 -0400,
  "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>  writes:
 
> I did a very quick search on-line for relevant cases.  There is one
> very new opinion from Idaho, in which a high school English teacher
> read journal entries from a student who later committed suicide.  The
> court allowed the suit to proceed, finding that the teacher and
> school had a duty to warn the parents.  The opinion is rather
> interesting, and was accompanied by a dissent which suggested the
> teacher had no special training to determine the student was mentally
> ill or contemplating suicide.  The opinion is not yet official,
> however.  The citation is Brooks v. Logan, 1995 WL 510033 (Idaho,
> Aug. 30, 1995).
>
> I think that the more explicit the student's statements, the more
> likely that some action is required of the teacher.  A student
> writing about fantasies of rape of a classmate is not talking about
> past acts, but I wouldn't want to be the teacher who didn't take some
> action to avert the crime, or at least alert the school, if the crime
> takes place.
>
> I couldn't find any articles on point, but our cd-rom periodical
> indexes are down (and I don't have time for a manual search, sorry).
>
> Overall, the opinion supports the idea that this is an issue to be
> ignored at one's peril.  The points raised are very interesting from
> a law professor's perspective, and I'm intrigued enough to consider
> writing about the issue (or at least using it for a legal
> research and writing assignment).
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
> Jan M. Levine
> Associate Professor
> Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
> University of Arkansas School of Law
> Fayetteville, AR  72701
> (501) 575-7643
> jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 11 Oct 1995 22:34:46 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: # of students question
In-Reply-To:  <199510112246.RAA20933@mace.cc.purdue.edu> from "Jim Porter" at
              Oct 11, 95 05:46:11 pm
 
Jim, I remember a number that Tom Wilcox used in his Jossey-Bass book
surveying English programs in the 1970s; he said something like "a
million or more students" take the freshman course.  He was careful with
his numbers.  Twenty years later, I bet we could hazard a million and a
half.  Maybe the publishers of freshman texts could give a more accurate
number; they ought to know to the tenth of a freshman. --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 12 Oct 1995 09:01:38 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@UMD5.UMD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: position available
In-Reply-To:  <199510120534.WAA18810@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Montgomery College, a two year publically funded institution in a
Maryland suburb of Washington, DC, is accepting applications for a full
time faculty position in the Department of English Composition and
Literature.  Minimum qualifications are:  M.A. in English; currency in
composition; ability to teach developmental English, college composition,
and literature; and interest in using technology in instruction.  For
application information, please contact the Human Resources office at
301/279-5353.  Review of applications begins October 13; applications
will be accepted until the position is filled.
 
 
Judy Pearce
Coordinator of Composition
Department of English Composition
        and Literature
Montgomery College
Rockville, MD  20850
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 12 Oct 1995 16:08:52 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Art Young <apyoung@HUBCAP.CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      Faculty Positions at Clemson Uni. (fwd)
 
Tharon Howard writes:
From tharon Wed Oct 11 20:20:37 1995
From: Tharon Howard <tharon@hubcap.clemson.edu>
Message-Id: <199509292212.SAA13289@hubcap.clemson.edu>
Subject: Faculty Positions at Clemson Uni.
To: ncte-talk@itc.org, english-teachers@ux1.cso.uiuc.edu
Date: Fri, 29 Sep 1995 18:12:21 -0400 (EDT)
Cc: hrwendy@sikes.clemson.edu (Wendy Howard)
X-Mailer: ELM [version 2.4 PL23]
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
Content-Length: 2439
Sender: tharon
Precedence: bulk
X-Charset: LATIN1
X-Char-Esc: 29
 
 
Dear Colleagues:
 
Please forward the following message to interested parties.  Apologies
to those of you who receive multiple copies of this message!  Tharon
 
----------------------------------------------------------------------
South Carolina
Clemson University
 
Two positions available:
1.      We seek applications for the Roy Pearce, Class of '41, Endowed
Professorship in Professional Communication, beginning Fall, 1996. The
Pearce endowment calls for an established scholar to "provide
leadership for the University's communication initiatives," especially
those of the Pearce Center for Professional Communication and the MA
in Professional Communication.
2.      Subject to funding, we will hire a tenure-track assistant
professor to join our growing graduate program in professional
communication. Ph.D. required. Preferred research areas include visual
communication, instructional technology, international communication,
rhetoric of science, workplace studies, and non-profit/public interest
writing. For additional information about Clemson and professional
communication program see:
 
  HTTP://MARVIN.CLEMSON.EDU/MAPC/MAPC.HOME.HTML
 
        For either position, send letter with c.v. to Frank Day,
Chair, Department of English, Clemson University, Box 341503, Clemson,
SC 29634-1503, by 11/20/95. Clemson is an AA/EO employer.
 
        Clemson is a state-supported, land-grant university of 17,500
students located in the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains.  The
English Department has approximately 70 faculty and offers an
undergraduate degree in English, a M. A. in English, and a M. A. in
Professional Communication. In addition, the Pearce Center for
Professional Communication supports a university-wide
communication-across-the-curriculum program as well as outreach and
collaborative projects with industry and with the schools.
 
        Art Young, Campbell Chair in Technical Communication and
Professor of English is Chair of the Search Committee for these two
positions. If you need further information regarding either of these
positions, please contact Art at: 803-656-3062 (office); 803-656-1345
(FAX); or APYOUNG@clemson.edu (email).
 
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
Dr. Tharon Howard                     e-mail: tharon@hubcap.clemson.edu
Clemson University            Voice: (803)656-3488 | FAX: (803)656-1345
MA in Prof. Comm.     http://marvin.clemson.edu/tharon/tharon.home.html
 
 
 
 
 
****************************************************
 
Art Young                  phone: 803-656-3062
Department of English      fax: 803-656-1345
Clemson University         e-mail: apyoung@clemson.edu
Clemson, SC  29634-1503
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Oct 1995 10:48:01 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed, 11 Oct 1995 16:29:44 -0400 from
              <rjc4@HOPPER.UNH.EDU>
 
Hey Bob, will the archives pay our mailing fees for student portfolios??
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Oct 1995 14:17:40 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert J Connors <rjc4@HOPPER.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <951013.104849.-0500.RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
 
On Fri, 13 Oct 1995, Richard Fulkerson wrote:
 
> Hey Bob, will the archives pay our mailing fees for student portfolios??
>
> ---------------------------------------------------------------------
> Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
> Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
> Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
> Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
> East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
> Commerce, TX 75429
> ----------------------------------------------------------------------
> "There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
> binary thinking and those who don't."
> -----------------------------------------------------------------------
>
Dear Dick,
 
I'll have to ask the Board about that one.  I think I can say with
certainty that we *would* pay the mailing for any student papers you have
that are older than the 1950s--those are the reare ones, and the ones we
need more of.  Newer papers, esp. from the 80s and 90s, I need to ask the
Board about.  Thanks.
 
Bob Connors
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Oct 1995 12:37:08 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@WSUNIX.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91a.951013141539.19223A-100000@hopper.unh.edu>
 
See the excellent article by Sue Carter Simmons in the recent _CCC_ that
shows why it's a good idea to archive these materials.  Thanks to Bob
Connors for setting up a national archive, so that future scholars will
know about a variety of programs.  Sue McLeod
 
On Fri, 13 Oct 1995, Robert J Connors wrote:
 
> On Fri, 13 Oct 1995, Richard Fulkerson wrote:
>
> > Hey Bob, will the archives pay our mailing fees for student portfolios??
> >
> > ---------------------------------------------------------------------
> > Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
> > Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
> > Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
> > Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
> > East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
> > Commerce, TX 75429
> > ----------------------------------------------------------------------
> > "There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
> > binary thinking and those who don't."
> > -----------------------------------------------------------------------
> >
> Dear Dick,
>
> I'll have to ask the Board about that one.  I think I can say with
> certainty that we *would* pay the mailing for any student papers you have
> that are older than the 1950s--those are the reare ones, and the ones we
> need more of.  Newer papers, esp. from the 80s and 90s, I need to ask the
> Board about.  Thanks.
>
> Bob Connors
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Oct 1995 10:34:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed, 11 Oct 1995 10:04:19 -0400 from
              <MGBalling@AOL.COM>
 
For Mary and others about the issue of departmentally held student
portfolios:
 
There is an old tradition of departments collecting and "keeping" student
work from freshman comp.  It was in effect at Southern Illinois U when I
went there in 1959.  And it has been in effect at East Texas for the
25 years I have been here.  Prior to the days of computers, and even of
easy photocopying, an argument was made that such a practice kept a huge
floating corpus of papers from being easily availble on the campus, and thus
reduced plagiarism.
 
A second argument was that such files could be used to sort of check up on
teachers, especially adjuncts and TA's, to monitor that sufficient writing
was being required, that the papers were being responded to, and that the
assignments were appropriate.
 
A third argument was that should a student wish to formally protest the
grade, the department had the complete record of the papers, and did not
have to rely on those papers supplied by the student, or the memories of
professor or student.
 
To the best of my knowledge, we have never actually checked our portfolios
(technically called Essay Files) about any teacher (although the FYD does
check TA responses to papers during the semester).   And technology has
pretty much made the plagiarism argument obsolete.
 
I do recall a few grade appeals in which the portfolio was examined with
care.
 
As to the legal issue of ownership, we have our students purchase a folder
at the bookstore.  On it is printed a statement to the effect that "At the
end of the semester, this file will be submitted to the department with
all papers included.  It becomes the property of the department."  (not
a verbatim quote--the real one is longer and legalistic.)
 
Of course these files take up lots of space.  So we keep them for one year
and then destroy them.
 
On occasion, I have gone back to a file from a previous semester to get
a copy of a student paper than I remembered and wanted to use with another
class.  And then sometimes I have recalled the paper after the one-year
deadline and found that it had been discarded.
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Oct 1995 16:42:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed, 11 Oct 1995 11:10:36 CST from
              <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
 
Just wanted to thank Jan for the discussion of legal issues about duty
to warn, etc.  It's really nice to have someone with legal knowledge
and legal research skills on the list.
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Oct 1995 17:02:47 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carmen Werder <carmen@HENSON.CC.WWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.05.9510050728.B10150-a100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
Joan and others,
The Tech. writing text that you referred to is (I think) TECHNICAL
WRITING:  A READER-CENTERED APPROACH by Paul Anderson, and I just used it
this past summer.  I thought the unsolicited recommendation assignment was
particularly useful, but so was most everything in the book.  I've never
heard students so pleased with a course textbook before.
Carmen Werder
Western Washington University
 
On Thu, 5 Oct 1995, Joan Livingston-Webber wrote:
 
> This discussion has reminded me of a wonderful assignment in Technical
> Writing: A readers perspective (? Okay.  I've gone into name
> aphasia, by one of the Miami U writing people).  The assignment is called
> an "Unsolicited Letter of Recommendation."  There are some good tips and
> strategies in the text for helping students do a good job with it.  One of
> my students got a transcript policy changed, and one also got his
> recommendation for traffic flow change accepted by a local grain elevator.
>
> If you're interested in this kinf of assignment, I think it would be worth
> taking a look at this text.
>
> Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
> "What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
>                                                 -Clifford Geertz
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 14 Oct 1995 10:49:48 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V2.2X
From:         "Brian A." <BAHUOT01@ULKYVM.LOUISVILLE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing Contents of Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/13/95 14:18
 
In what context am I supposedto read this?
 
Brian Huot
University of Louisville
bahuot01@ulkyvm.louisville.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 14 Oct 1995 13:21:04 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: follow-up
X-To:         "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
 
    A few years ago we had a general question re. date rape as a
possible topic (one out six others) on a writing proficiency test.
The readers were horrified by some of the accounts.  We had not asked
the students to give their personal experiences (I avoid personal
essays in our academic writing course), but they gave them anyway.  I
informed our Counselling Services that there seemed to be a genuine
problem (most but not all the writers were incoming students) and
invited the Director to consult the essays if she wished (she has a
PhD in Psychology).  She declined but did set up a number of workshops
on date rape, sexuality, etc.  I always mention the services of the
Counselling Centre to my class.
 
    Students who write about personal problems in their journals are
also informed of the availability of both the Counselling Centre as
well as our Chaplain.
 
Mieke
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 14 Oct 1995 16:41:11 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "J.L. McClure" <jmcclure@BLUE.WEEG.UIOWA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: follow-up
 
The experience below demonstrates three important, basic concerns in
constructing writing prompts:
 
(1) Strive to avoid any chance of controversial topics that might evoke
unwanted personal responses ("date rape" seems an obvious trap, as would any
prompt involving race, ethnicity, religion, etc.).
 
(2) Some/many students will respond with personal narratives/experience
despite the non-personal intention/instruction of the prompt writers.
 
(3) Always pretest on a representative sample in order to flush out whatever
red flags (pardon the mixed metaphor) might be hiding.
 
 
 
 
>    A few years ago we had a general question re. date rape as a
>possible topic (one out six others) on a writing proficiency test.
>The readers were horrified by some of the accounts.  We had not asked
>the students to give their personal experiences (I avoid personal
>essays in our academic writing course), but they gave them anyway.  I
>informed our Counselling Services that there seemed to be a genuine
>problem (most but not all the writers were incoming students) and
>invited the Director to consult the essays if she wished (she has a
>PhD in Psychology).  She declined but did set up a number of workshops
>on date rape, sexuality, etc.  I always mention the services of the
>Counselling Centre to my class.
>
>    Students who write about personal problems in their journals are
>also informed of the availability of both the Counselling Centre as
>well as our Chaplain.
>
>Mieke
>
>
J.L. McClure <jmcclure@blue.weeg.uiowa.edu>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 15 Oct 1995 10:09:25 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@UMD5.UMD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: other listservs
In-Reply-To:  <199510142141.QAA25480@ns-mx.uiowa.edu>
 
I would like to have addresses of other lists that focus on composition
and/or the teaching of composition, particularly if they are as
thoughtful and useful as is this one.
 
thank you.
 
judy
 
Judy Pearce
Coordinator of Composition
Department of English Composition
        and Literature
Montgomery College
Rockville, MD  20850
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 15 Oct 1995 12:38:29 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: follow-up
X-To:         "J.L. McClure" <jmcclure@BLUE.WEEG.UIOWA.EDU>
 
J. L., I appreciate your advice, but after thinking it over, I
respectfully disagree:
 
> (1) Strive to avoid any chance of controversial topics that might evoke
> unwanted personal responses ("date rape" seems an obvious trap, as would any
> prompt involving race, ethnicity, religion, etc.).
 
Young people should be allowed, indeed encouraged, to speak out and
write on controversial topics.  The personal responses were not
unwanted in the case of the date rape topic; they were appropriate
and compelling.  I am glad that we were able to inform the
Counselling Service of this appartently very real problem.  We are
teachers, not neutral technicians.  Nevertheless, I do agree that we
should not deliberately elicit personal experience.
 
For example, I had quite a battle with my predecessor who insisted on
the following topic (one, btw, that he had pre-tested and whose
results he had found interesting):  "I am leading a life very
different from that of my parents".  I was horrified, as I thought it
most unethical (not to mention voyeuristic) to ask such a direct
question.  I argued and pleaded that we change it to a more neutral
phrasing:  "Young people lead lives very different from those of
their parents".  At least we would not be explicitly asking for
personal experiences, though no doubt we would receive them.  (I lost
that argument; no-one would back me up).
 
 
> (2) Some/many students will respond with
personal narratives/experience
> despite the non-personal intention/instruction of the prompt writers.
 
Yes, and so what as long as it is appropriate to the purpose and
audience.
 
 
> (3) Always pretest on a representative sample in order to flush out
whatever > red flags (pardon the mixed metaphor) might be hiding.
 
 
Very proper advice, but easier said than done when there are some hot
new issues that developed over the summer and you are trying to think
of some fresh topics not only to stimulate your incoming first-
year writers (and jaded older ones) but also to not bore your readers!
 
 
Mieke
 
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 15 Oct 1995 10:22:57 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@WSUNIX.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: follow-up
In-Reply-To:  <34B4475589@arus.ubishops.ca>
 
This is a very interesting thread.  I recommend (once again) Ed White's
wise advice on writing prompts in his _Teaching and Assessing
Writing_,and also Leo Ruth and Sandra Murphy's _Desiging Writing Tasks
for the Assessment of Writing_.  One thing I think we have to keep in
mind if we are placing students in particular classes in terms of a
particular kind of prompt:  what is the relationship between that prompt
and the kind of writing they will be doing in the classes we place them
in?  This seems a common sense question, but I find it is one we don't
ask often enough.  If, for example, most of the writing students do in
college (and in their composition classes) is writing from text, then the
prompt on the placement exam should have a text to respond to in some
way.  This has the advantage of telling us something about their reading
skills, which are related to their writing skills.
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2530
 
On Sun, 15 Oct 1995, Mieke Koppen Tucker wrote:
 
> J. L., I appreciate your advice, but after thinking it over, I
> respectfully disagree:
>
> > (1) Strive to avoid any chance of controversial topics that might evoke
> > unwanted personal responses ("date rape" seems an obvious trap, as would any
> > prompt involving race, ethnicity, religion, etc.).
>
> Young people should be allowed, indeed encouraged, to speak out and
> write on controversial topics.  The personal responses were not
> unwanted in the case of the date rape topic; they were appropriate
> and compelling.  I am glad that we were able to inform the
> Counselling Service of this appartently very real problem.  We are
> teachers, not neutral technicians.  Nevertheless, I do agree that we
> should not deliberately elicit personal experience.
>
> For example, I had quite a battle with my predecessor who insisted on
> the following topic (one, btw, that he had pre-tested and whose
> results he had found interesting):  "I am leading a life very
> different from that of my parents".  I was horrified, as I thought it
> most unethical (not to mention voyeuristic) to ask such a direct
> question.  I argued and pleaded that we change it to a more neutral
> phrasing:  "Young people lead lives very different from those of
> their parents".  At least we would not be explicitly asking for
> personal experiences, though no doubt we would receive them.  (I lost
> that argument; no-one would back me up).
>
>
> > (2) Some/many students will respond with
> personal narratives/experience
> > despite the non-personal intention/instruction of the prompt writers.
>
> Yes, and so what as long as it is appropriate to the purpose and
> audience.
>
>
> > (3) Always pretest on a representative sample in order to flush out
> whatever > red flags (pardon the mixed metaphor) might be hiding.
>
>
> Very proper advice, but easier said than done when there are some hot
> new issues that developed over the summer and you are trying to think
> of some fresh topics not only to stimulate your incoming first-
> year writers (and jaded older ones) but also to not bore your readers!
>
>
> Mieke
>
>
> Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
> Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
> Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
> 819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
> home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 15 Oct 1995 13:36:05 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: follow-up
X-To:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@WSUNIX.WSU.EDU>
 
> One thing I think we have to keep in
> mind if we are placing students in particular classes in terms of a
> particular kind of prompt:  what is the relationship between that prompt
> and the kind of writing they will be doing in the classes we place them
> in?  This seems a common sense question, but I find it is one we don't
> ask often enough.  If, for example, most of the writing students do in
> college (and in their composition classes) is writing from text, then the
> prompt on the placement exam should have a text to respond to in some
> way.  This has the advantage of telling us something about their reading
> skills, which are related to their writing skills.
 
> Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
 
I completely agree with you, and we have been discussing how to
implement such an exam.  Any advice, suggestions, experiences etc.
would be most helpful.  I shall also order the books you recommend.
 
Mieke
 
p.s.  I hate to confess this, but we do actually worse than merely
place students in particular classes.  In Canada we do not have the
tradition of compulsory first and upper year composition courses.  It
is expected that most of our proficiency test writers will be
exempted from the one compulsory writing course we do offer (whose
credits have been added to academic programmes).  So the external
validity of our writing test (called, appropriately, an exemption
exam) is rather low.
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 15 Oct 1995 11:24:36 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: follow-up
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/15/95 09:43
 
Has anyone done an analysis from the point of view of "power" about writing
assignments and writing courses that intentionally and purposefully include
assignments that almost mandate self-revelation and confession? A gender
analysis might be interesting too.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 15 Oct 1995 16:48:53 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "J.L. McClure" <jmcclure@BLUE.WEEG.UIOWA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: follow-up
 
>J. L., I appreciate your advice, but after thinking it over, I
>respectfully disagree:
>
>> (1) Strive to avoid any chance of controversial topics that might evoke
>> unwanted personal responses ("date rape" seems an obvious trap, as would any
>> prompt involving race, ethnicity, religion, etc.).
>
>Young people should be allowed, indeed encouraged, to speak out and
>write on controversial topics.  The personal responses were not
>unwanted in the case of the date rape topic; they were appropriate
>and compelling.  I am glad that we were able to inform the
>Counselling Service of this appartently very real problem.  We are
>teachers, not neutral technicians.  Nevertheless, I do agree that we
>should not deliberately elicit personal experience.
 
I agree.  I meant to emphasize more _might_ and _unwanted_ in my original
post.  The particular case I had in mind was the paper brought to me by a
reader (the student's name was unknown to the reader, but known to me) that
related how the writer and her live-in boyfriend had kidnapped his child
from his estranged wife and how they were then hiding the child out at her
sister's house.  However, despite this response, the prompt itself was
appropriate and effective, which illustrates the larger point: whatever we
do when developing open-ended prompts, we're likely to get something we
hadn't expected and/or didn't want to have to deal with.
 
(BTW, I did nothing in terms of "turning in" the student's paper to the
police -- something I considered -- and the situation was not one that
allowed me to intervene myself or with a counselor.  After some uneasy
consideration, I recorded the readers' scores, and the paper was returned to
the student.)
 
J.L. McClure <jmcclure@blue.weeg.uiowa.edu>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 15 Oct 1995 17:22:14 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: follow-up
In-Reply-To:  <34B4475589@arus.ubishops.ca> from "Mieke Koppen Tucker" at Oct
              15, 95 12:38:29 pm
 
I agree with Mieke on the use of hot topics for classroom writing
assignments; the big problem is always for students to care enough about
what they are writing.  But let me emphasize that such topics are almost
always disasters when used on essay TESTS, which are a very different
matter.  Hot topics and Big Issues of the day lead directly to tissues of
cliches as students do (mostly) first-draft writing on matters they hear
pundits discussing around them.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 15 Oct 1995 17:28:57 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: follow-up
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95101511243725@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from "David E. Schwalm"
              at Oct 15, 95 11:24:36 am
 
David, I did some searching for studies on the kinds of writing
assignments and how they affect the responses of different kinds of
students when I was consultant to the Assoc. of American Med Colleges,
redesigning the MCAT (which now has an essay component). Ruth & Murphy
are some help, but less than one might think.  Essentially, we know
almost nothing about the relationship of writing topic to student (or,
for that matter, to grader) type.  There is a lot of lore, and I draw on
that in my books, but we really need some serious research here.  Those
new to the field and those looking for thesis topics could hardly do more
useful work.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Oct 1995 09:55:26 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KSmith%Eng%IUSB@VINES.IUSB.EDU
Subject:      Job opening
 
Feel free to send this position announcement along to other interested
parties.  The announcement will appear in the Chronicle by the end of the
month.  Thank you.
 
Ken Smith
ksmith@vines.iusb.edu
 
        DIRECTOR
        ACADEMIC RESOURCE CENTER
        INDIANA UNIVERSITY SOUTH BEND
 
Indiana University South Bend invites applications for the position of
Director, Academic Resource Center (ARC).  The mission of ARC is to foster
student learning and success in courses at IUSB.  The Director works with
academic units and programs to provide support for design, delivery, and
evaluation of developmental courses; oversees the operation of the IUSB
Writing Center, ARC Computer Laboratory, and tutorial services; supports
activities which introduce new students to academic culture and campus
resources; manages the ARC placement testing program in writing, reading, and
mathematics; and manages the operations of ARC.  The Director reports to the
Associate Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs.  The position may include
adjunct appointment in an appropriate academic department.
 
Candidates must possess either an earned doctorate (preferred) in an
appropriate field or a Master's degree with extensive experience appropriate
to the position.  Successful candidates will have leadership skills,
experience with adult education/developmental studies and testing, ability to
coordinate work of personnel in the Academic Resource Center, as well as
ability to develop and execute plans and to manage staff and budgets.
Knowledge of computers and their use in testing and instruction is desirable.
 
Salary:  This is a continuing twelve-month position.  The salary is
commensurate with education and professional experience; the University has
an excellent benefits package.
 
Application:  The preferred appointment date is January 1, 1996.
Applications will be accepted until November 20, 1995 with the screening of
applicants to follow immediately.  The application should include a letter of
interest, a current vitae, and the names, addresses, and telephone numbers of
at least three references.  Send applications to ARC Search Committee, Office
of Academic Affairs, Indiana University South Bend, P.O.Box 7111, South Bend,
IN  46634.  Indiana University South Bend is an AA/EOE Employer.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Oct 1995 11:26:48 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Deborah Holdstein <gas54r0@UXA.ECN.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: follow-up
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95101511243725@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
On Sun, 15 Oct 1995, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Has anyone done an analysis from the point of view of "power" about writing
> assignments and writing courses that intentionally and purposefully include
> assignments that almost mandate self-revelation and confession? A gender
> analysis might be interesting too.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
> ___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
> ___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
> ___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
 
David, I write about power, gender and University-wide assessment programs
(with
some discussion of prompts as well) in an essay forthcoming in WhIte,
Lutz, and Kamusikiri's *The Policies and Practices of Writing Assessment*
to be published by the MLA (relatively soon, I hope).
 
I confess that I"m responding to this as I read your post, David, so I
don't know what other seven responses await me as I continue to catch up
on this List.
 
BTW: I also want to add my voice to those commending this list for being
particularly thoughtful.  I'd like to add "sensible" and "courteous,"
along with "capable of treating others with respect even when dealing
with controversy,"
having unsubscribed from other lists recently (one in particular) in which
participants didn't seem to treat one another very well! It felt awfully
good to come home to this one.
 
Deborah H. Holdstein
Governors State University
University Park, Illinois 60466
gas54r0@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Oct 1995 11:52:03 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
Organization: University of Arkansas
Subject:      Re: follow-up
 
I've said that I purposely choose emotional and topical assignments
for my legal writing classes, but I should point out that the
students are not supposed to find a catharsis via the writing of the
assignments.  I use such topics in order to motivate, interest, and
involve the students, but in ways appropriate to fledgling lawyers.
 
I always have some alternative topic on hand for students who find the
assignment too close to home and painful.  For instance, I've had
students on the "duty-to-warn" assignment tell me of siblings who are
mentally ill, dangerous, and hospitalized (just like the folks in
some of the cases), or that they were abused as children and can't
deal with a similar topic for their assignment.  So I switch them to
another problem.  I want students to learn how to deal with the
emotional context of being a lawyer, but won't hold them to a task
too painful to bear.
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
University of Arkansas School of Law
Fayetteville, AR  72701
(501) 575-7643
jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Oct 1995 22:10:42 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         stewart margaret <zzstew@ACC.WUACC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: First-Year Writing for Non-Trads
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9510050741.F4770-0100000@wally.uofport.edu>
 
On Thu, 5 Oct 1995, Karen Vaught-Alexander wrote:
 
 I became involved with the Cooperative Learning Network and
> the International Society for Educational Teaching Alternatives, ISETA,
> which always has a critical thinking, cooperative learning, WAC,
> innovative teaching strategies focus at its annual conference.
 
Do you have an address for ISETA?  It sounds like an organization I'm
looking for....
 
Also, do you have an address where I might send a subscription to the
Quarterly Newsletter described below?  Thank you!
Margy Stewart
 
>
> The Richard Paul stuff is very "packaged" in both its approach and its
> workbooks, K-college. I find the Kurfiss book, the Quarterly Newsletter
> from the National Center on Postsecondary Teaching, Learning, and
> Assessment which reviews key WAC/critical thinking/learning reports and
> issues, and the other mentioned above to be far more useful for my WAC
> work and my own thinking than Paul. I'd be interested, Ed and others, in
> what you find about this topic. Please keep me posted.
>
> If you would like to contact Jim Cooper, I do have that info. Just let me
> know.
>
> Karen Vaught-Alexander, University of Portland (OR)
> karenva@uofport.edu
>
> On Tue, 3 Oct 1995, Richard Fulkerson wrote:
>
> > O.K. Ed (and Mary, and anyone else interested in "Critical Thinking").
> >
> > As Ed has already discovered, there is a large and apparently growing
> > movement referred to as "critical thinking."  It has its own national
> > conference held in California, and one of the leading Gurus is Richard
> > Paul.  He directs the Center for Critical Thinking at Sonoma State U.
> > He's also the author of a host of books and articles on the topic.
> >
> > Naturally, with a burgeoning movement, there are disagreements among its
> > specialists.  There is some disagreement over the definition of the central
> > term, "critical thinking."  And there is a major disagreement whether
> > an general cognitive ability that can be called "critical thinking" exists
> > and more importantly can be taught.  McPeck argues that "critical thinking"
> > is essentially discipline specific.  Paul says that cross-disciplinary
> > principles exist and can be taught, but by and large are ignored in American
> > education.
> >
> > I find the intersecting interests of the critical thinking movement, the
> > informal logic movement, and rhetorical or argumentative approaches to
> > composition helpful and provocative.  The debate over whether there are
> > learnable and cross-disciplinary skills that can be called "critical
> > thinking" obviously parallels our composition interests in whether we can
> > teach writing practices that will generalize to other situations both in
> > the academy and out, or whether our central concerns would have to be
> > writing-within-the-disciplines.  (I don't think most of what we call WAC
> > actually qualifies--it involves relatively untrained English teachers
> > having students read popularized materials about the subjects dealt with
> > in other disciplines and then writing about those topics.)
> >
> > In Informal Logic, Toulmin has argued that even the standards of argument
> > assessment are field-dependent, rather than the purview of logicians who can
> > decide whether any argument at all is "valid" based on its form alone.
> >
> > In my view, Richard Paul and others of the critical thinking cadre, are working
> > in pretty good harmony with compositionists who are interested in what we
> > would probably call critical literacy or perhaps problem solving.  Paul would
> > have nothing but disdain for writing courses that emphasize following a set
> > mode or assesssing student writing by narrow standards of correctness.
> >
> > In his own teaching, he requires a good deal of writing.  And he has students
> > revise for new ratings.  He makes them turn in computer generated text, and
> > for a revision, has all the changes done in all caps so they will stand out
> > for the new reading.
> >
> > >From my perspective, the weakness of critical thinking and informal logic
> > is that both tend to stress critical thinking as a receptive skill--listening
> > or reading critically, and raising crucial questions about assumptions,
> > argument, evidence, etc.
> >
> > What composition adds to this mix is the notion of the elaborate procedure
> > that needs to be gone through in order to reach a product (text/message) that
> > both manifests critical thinking of its own and perhaps deals overtly with
> > the critical thinking of others whose texts are being analyzed or cited or
> > responded to.
> >
> > Well that's a quick and dirty response to Ed.  I really wish I had the time
> > to read more of the critical thinking and informal logic literature, and
> > I believe composition teachers who are going to take a critical thinking/
> > argumentation approach to teaching writing need to know more about the work
> > in these areas than we tend to.  (Which is why I'm writing a monograph on
> > Argumentation for Writing Teachers.)
> >
> > For those who are interested, I'll try to post in a few days a list of the
> > current argumentative composition texts I have located.  (I also have a shelf
> > full of critical thinking textbooks, but none of them would work as a writing
> > text per se.  They teach critical analysis of discourse, but not how to write
> > well yourself.)
> >
> > ---------------------------------------------------------------------
> > Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
> > Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
> > Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
> > Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
> > East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
> > Commerce, TX 75429
> > ----------------------------------------------------------------------
> > "There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
> > binary thinking and those who don't."
> > -----------------------------------------------------------------------
> >
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 17 Oct 1995 14:35:51 -0900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen Arrigo <marrigo@cwsl.edu>" <mja@CWSL.EDU>
Subject:      Definition
X-To:         Writing Program Administrators
              <wpa-l%asuacad.bitnet@uga.cc.uga.edu>
 
I am going to a poetry reading tonight, having been invited to be one of
the readers.  I have been warned that the coordinator of this reading
will be asking the participants
 
  "What is poetry?"
 
Does anybody have any jazzy answers I can give?  I thought I would go
straight to the experts on this one.
 
PS - You Don't WANT TO KNOW what sort of "poetry" has been selected for
this reading.  Believe me.
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
Co-Director of Legal Skills                      PHONE:  619-525-1430
California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 17 Oct 1995 16:52:10 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@WSUNIX.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Definition
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PCN.3.91.951017143439.4801A-100000@[204.94.57.199]>
 
Maureen--I like what Marianne Moore says in her poem,
"Poetry"--"imaginary gardens with real toads in them."  Sue McLeod
 
On Tue, 17 Oct 1995, Maureen Arrigo <mja@CWSL.EDU> wrote:
 
> I am going to a poetry reading tonight, having been invited to be one of
> the readers.  I have been warned that the coordinator of this reading
> will be asking the participants
>
>   "What is poetry?"
>
> Does anybody have any jazzy answers I can give?  I thought I would go
> straight to the experts on this one.
>
> PS - You Don't WANT TO KNOW what sort of "poetry" has been selected for
> this reading.  Believe me.
>
> -----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
> Co-Director of Legal Skills                      PHONE:  619-525-1430
> California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
> 225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
> -----------------------------------------------------------------------------
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Oct 1995 07:02:01 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joel Nydahl <NK_NYDAHL@APOLLO.COMMNET.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Definition
 
Maureen:  The standard answer to your question would be to turn to poems
which themselves attempt to answer the question "What is poetry?"--and
the standard poems to begin with would probably be Archibald MacLeish's
"Ars Poetica" and Marianne Moore's "Poetry."  I'm sure someone else will
be able to suggest others.
 
Joel Nydahl
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Oct 1995 08:59:37 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Definition
 
Gee, Maureen, what a terrible question!  Sounds like something out of a bad
Englihs Lit survey.
 
>  "What is poetry?"
 
I'd be tempted to take the flip-and-cryptic route:
 
What ISN'T?
 
Good luck,
Bill
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Oct 1995 08:58:40 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Diana George <dgeorge@MTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Definition
 
Too late for your reading, but a professor of mine used to say that poetry
is the stuff that has big margins. Prose has little margins. (not always
true, of course, but it's as good a definition as anything else)  Diana
George
 
 
>Maureen--I like what Marianne Moore says in her poem,
>"Poetry"--"imaginary gardens with real toads in them."  Sue McLeod
>
>On Tue, 17 Oct 1995, Maureen Arrigo <mja@CWSL.EDU> wrote:
>
>> I am going to a poetry reading tonight, having been invited to be one of
>> the readers.  I have been warned that the coordinator of this reading
>> will be asking the participants
>>
>>   "What is poetry?"
>>
>> Does anybody have any jazzy answers I can give?  I thought I would go
>> straight to the experts on this one.
>>
>> PS - You Don't WANT TO KNOW what sort of "poetry" has been selected for
>> this reading.  Believe me.
>>
>> -----------------------------------------------------------------------------
>> Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
>> Co-Director of Legal Skills                      PHONE:  619-525-1430
>> California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
>> 225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
>> -----------------------------------------------------------------------------
>>
 
         ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
         "No one has the right to sit down and feel hopeless.
                There's too much work to do."
                        Dorothy Day
 
     Diana George                                906-487-3233
     Department of Humanities                    FAX 906-487-3559
     Michigan Technological University           dgeorge@mtu.edu
     1400 Townsend Drive
     Houghton, MI 49931
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Oct 1995 06:15:43 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mark Wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Definition
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PCN.3.91.951017143439.4801A-100000@[204.94.57.199]>
 
Maureen,
 
        Poetry is whatever you present at a poetry reading.  Good poetry
is when you also get paid for doing it.
 
Mark Wiley
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Oct 1995 08:17:05 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      rage, rage
 
Those of you who are on the WAC-L list may recall that last year I posted a
"request for info and help" bemoaning the fact that our higher
administration--specifically, the Academic Vice President, to whom I
report--didn't understand why peer tutors need training.  What had happened
was that I (new last year) was planning to initiate a course-based Writing
Associates program with the help of our cross-disciplinary University
Writing Board; as in many schools, the WAs would be required to take a
course in Composition Theory and Pedagogy, which I'm currently piloting.
Well, right around the time the Writing Board and I began discussing this,
faculty received in their mailboxes a notice from the Acad. VP informing
them that student assistants were available to assist faculty in courses
"involving large amounts of writing." (The timing was a coincidence, I
think--the VP didn't know we were discussing piloting a WA program.)  Now,
neither I nor anyone on the Writing Board had ever heard of this, and we
were enraged, for reasons I'm sure you can imagine: we'd been completely
bypassed, there was no procedure established for who would get these
"student assistants", there were no criteria established for how they'd be
selected or trained.  We called a meeting with the dean of Arts and Science
and the VP (actually, my chair called it--I'm not tenured) and expressed
our concerns.  So the memo to faculty was re-written with the word
"writing" taken out; I presented the pilot WA program to the dean, who is
intelligent and was quite taken with the idea, and the VP, who actually
seemed to listen (though he still didn't understand why the tutors needed
to be trained), and promised me a little start-up money.  End of last year,
end (we thought) of story.
 
So last week I get a call from a new prof in our Health & Phys.Ed program
who says, hey, I hear you teach this course in which you train people to
correct grammar and spelling.  After politely disabusing him of this
notion, I asked him why  he was asking.  He said, well, there are these
student assistantships available.  It turns out that the "tutors" who had,
we thought, disappeared still exist.
 
I dealt with the immediate situation in what I thought was a productive
way: I explained to him what my feelings were about untrained peer tutors
and discussed the pilot WA program with him (it's not known about widely
yet, and he's new faculty), and he understood and seemed to get excited
about the WA program, and plans to nominate students for it.  He's also
going to do PR for it in his department, because he's a graduate of our
school and, as he put it, "didn't realize when I graduated that I'd have to
teach writing."  SO that's fine.  But I'm still really angry about the
whole situation.   I feel as if my disciplinary expertise is being
completely ignored--and okay, administrators will do that, but I feel as if
they're trying to direct the writing program from over my head.   Talking
about this with the Academic VP doesn't do any good--we tried that, as I've
said, and he just doesn't listen.  And I can't figure out for the life of
me why he's doing this.  (I mean, he says he just wants to help faculty,
but I don't believe it.)
 
 
How would YOU handle this? Last year when this whole thing started, the
dean suggested to us (the Writing Board and I) that we ignore these
"assistantships" and just proceed with our program.  (She hadn't been
consulted either.) In many ways I think this is good advice, but I wonder
if you have anything to contribute.
 
Many thanks--
Rita
 
 
Rita Malenczyk
Writing Program Director
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Oct 1995 11:41:08 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Linda K. Shamoon" <shamoon@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: rage, rage
 
Rita,
 
You're right to be upset, but why keep things so quiet and low key? At URI,
I publicize everything we do in our WAC effort, even if it is
experimental.  I put out a WAC Newsletter that explains all aspects of our
activites: including test efforts, like your WA class, as well as
established activities, such as the proceedings of our advisory board. All
of it seems to attract the notice and interest of some faculty and
administrators, making it harder for other administrators to "go over my
head."  This also allows me to make public any debate surrounding new or
test efforts.  I make the debated issues the subject of an article in the
Newsletter.  It definitely attracts attention and creates important campus
 discussion.
 
Linda Shamoon, Director
Faculty Institute on Writing, URI
Linda Shamoon                         Tel. 401-792-4203
Director                              Fax. 401-792-2580
College Writing Program               e-mail: Shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
Dept. of English
Independence Hall
University of Rhode Island
Kingston, R. I. 02881
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Oct 1995 12:00:30 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@UMD5.UMD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: silence...
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.91.951015100711.16904A-100000@yorick.umd.edu>
 
Hello,
 
I've received no list postings in several days.  Have I been disconnected?
 
Judy
 
Judy Pearce
Coordinator of Composition
Department of English Composition
        and Literature
Montgomery College
Rockville, MD  20850
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Oct 1995 11:01:22 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Definition
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/18/95 04:03
 
What did Archibald McL say?  Poetry should not be mean.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Oct 1995 18:07:59 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Sue Hum <shum@UMASSD.EDU>
Subject:      making peer editing work
 
Colleagues:
 
I supervise about 15 TAs, most of whom have expressed disatisfaction with
peer editing.  Many find it ineffective ("blind leading the blind") and
want to improve their use of it.  We have talked about providing guidelines
(5 target questions that focus on the assignment), modeling (peer editing a
paper for the class), and group workshops (teacher models "revision"
behavior by asking questions and then having the students take over that
role).
 
Many of my TAs are committed to the idea of revising and peer review.  What
are some strategies you are using?  Texts and essays to read?  Activities
for professional development in this area?
 
Thank you.
 
 
Sue Hum
Department of English
University of Massachusetts
285 Old Westport Road
North Dartmouth, MA 02747
off. 508-999-8517
fax  508-999-9125
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Oct 1995 22:12:54 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Definition
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed, 18 Oct 1995 11:01:22 MST from <IACDES@ASUACAD>
 
For David and others--it's true that MacLeish said a "poem should not
mean but be."  Ironically, he said it in a poem that "means" rather
than "be's."   (I'm willing to grant it may do both.)  He also _said_ a poem
should be "mute"--which makes it hard to "say" anything.
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Oct 1995 22:40:38 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
In-Reply-To:  <acaaf23f05021004fe1e@[134.88.18.35]>
 
Sue,
Thoughtful questions; I think many people share those concerns.  I do not
myself use peer editing in classes, nor do I teach our TAs to do so; in
fact I encourage them not to.  Since all the research suggests that
fully-prepared teachers are lousy editors, there is little to suggest
that class peers would ever be able to do a good job of this.  We use
peer groups and peer workshopping in many ways and for many purposes, but
none of them are for editing.
I too would be very interested in recommendations for good materials to
use in teaching TAs to teach workshopping.  I have *Active Learnig:
Cooperation in the College Classroom* by the Johnsons, pub Interaction
Book Company (which I suspect may be their own operation) which covers a
lot of other things too, and is quite useful, tho it's not about comp
particularly. I am a believer in teaching
students to workshop/critique/whatever.  We often assume too much prior
exposure to such situations.  Teaching it takes longer at first, but boy
things go well once they're going well!
I hope you'll share what you learn.
Liz Hamp-Lyons
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
 
On Wed, 18 Oct 1995, Sue Hum wrote:
 
> Colleagues:
>
> I supervise about 15 TAs, most of whom have expressed disatisfaction with
> peer editing.  Many find it ineffective ("blind leading the blind") and
> want to improve their use of it.  We have talked about providing guidelines
> (5 target questions that focus on the assignment), modeling (peer editing a
> paper for the class), and group workshops (teacher models "revision"
> behavior by asking questions and then having the students take over that
> role).
>
> Many of my TAs are committed to the idea of revising and peer review.  What
> are some strategies you are using?  Texts and essays to read?  Activities
> for professional development in this area?
>
> Thank you.
>
>
> Sue Hum
> Department of English
> University of Massachusetts
> 285 Old Westport Road
> North Dartmouth, MA 02747
> off. 508-999-8517
> fax  508-999-9125
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Oct 1995 08:59:40 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing,
              Colgate University" <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
 
Sue, peer review always works for me, and the students always say it's the
best part of the class.  And what works for me is a very cautious
approach.  First I have two students exchange a paper and spend a
class period responding to each other's papers, in writing.  (I have
written guidelines for this activity, and I'll be glad to E you a copy, if
you like.)  Then in a subsequent class I show the following video, very
valuable for its demonstrating how *mature*! students respond to each
other's writing:
 
Hale, Connie, and Susan Wyche-Smith.  Student Writing Groups:  Demonstrating the Process.  Tacoma, WA:  Wordshop Productions, 1988.  33 minutes.
 
Then I have the students do response groups, modeled on what they saw in the
video.  I also have written guidelines for this--and I'll be glad to send
them, too, if you like.
 
The down side:  This semester I'm teaching a class whose preparedness and
dedication is significantly less than what I'm accustomed to.  And in that
class I'm finding that the students don't get as much out of the activity
as most do.  What I'm going to do for the next round of respond is shrink
the number whose papers are heard in a class period;  what seems to be a
problem for the underprepared class is time.  They have to take longer to
think about and respond to a paper.  Another thing I should try but haven't
yet is a video by the same folks as above, only for beginning writers'
groups:
 
Hale, Connie, Tim Mallon, andSusan Wyche-Smith.  Beginning Writing Groups.  Tacoma, WA:  Wordshop Productions, 1991.
 
Happy trails,
 
Becky Howard
Department of Interdisciplinary Writing
Colgate University
Hamilton NY 13346
Voice (315) 824-7315;  FAX (315) 824-7121
BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Oct 1995 07:36:28 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.IDBSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/18/95 22:40
 
Sue, I, too, use the video, STudent Writing Groups, and I like it quite a bit.
And I have my TAs use it.
But, like Liz, I don't use it to promote editing, and I don't have students
follow the format of the video exactly, because it simply takes too long.  I've
modified it somewhat.  First, we watch the video.  Then I set up conference
times in my office where small groups meet with me.   I pre-read their
demonstration (diagnostic) papers and am ready with my responses when the
the group comes to my office.  Students read ALL papers silently, passing
them from one to another and making GENERAL notes and filling in some ideas
in columns on their page headed by + - ?.  Then I ask for a volunteer
guinea pig who'll go first.  Each student tells that person what they liked
 or were confused by in that person's paper.  By the time it gets around the
table to me, I praise and praise the good work of the reviewers.  I'm sincere
about this because almost always, students responding simply as readers find
the same good and bad things as I do (I'm looking for very general thinking
and organization skills on the first paper).  Then the next person is "up".
And every one comments on that person's paper and then I do, etc., etc.  With
me there to guide them through their first group response, they get some good
skills right away.  My TAs and I do this instead of individual conference.
I've usually found that when students come to see me at the first of the semest
er, I do all the talking and they just sit there and nod.  I like the group res
sponse meetings better.  Later, in class groups follow the format we used in
my office.  My classes have a big collaborative component throughou
t, so response groups are just a fraction of what students do together.  I also
 use many of the principles taught my Cooperative Learning people like David
Johnson, Roger Johnson, and Karl Smith.  You might like to find their *Active L
earning: Cooperation inthe College Classroom*. My collaborative efforts have
greatly improved since learning their techniques.
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Oct 1995 08:49:41 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KSmith%Eng%IUSB@VINES.IUSB.EDU
Subject:      Re: definition
 
The world's newest millionaire poet, Seamus Heaney, wrote a wonderful book of
essays and reviews called Government of the Tongue in which he talked about
all sorts of poems that "mean."  He writes about the challenge to poets who
lived through the Second World War in eastern Europe and had to find a voice
appropriate for their experiences.  Daniel Weissbort addresses the same thing
in a recent anthology of poets from that area and time.  This has been a rich
period for political poetry--our whole century has, hasn't it?--thanks to a
sad wealth of good subject matter.
 
By the way, do I detect a touch of grumpiness and suspicion against poetry on
this list?  Are we essay-lovers only here?
 
Ken Smith
ksmith@vines.iusb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Oct 1995 06:59:33 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@WSUNIX.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
In-Reply-To:  <acaaf23f05021004fe1e@[134.88.18.35]>
 
Try using the video "Student Writing Groups: Demonstrating the Process,"
which gives excellent guidelines for peer review (available from Wordshop
in Tacoma, WA--it was reviewed in _CCC_ awhile ago by Libby Rankin).
Also good is Susan Wyche Smith's article in the Spring 1995 _Composition
Studies_, "Using Variables to Train and Maintain Writing Groups."
 
Susan H. McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
 
On Wed, 18 Oct 1995, Sue Hum wrote:
 
> Colleagues:
>
> I supervise about 15 TAs, most of whom have expressed disatisfaction with
> peer editing.  Many find it ineffective ("blind leading the blind") and
> want to improve their use of it.  We have talked about providing guidelines
> (5 target questions that focus on the assignment), modeling (peer editing a
> paper for the class), and group workshops (teacher models "revision"
> behavior by asking questions and then having the students take over that
> role).
>
> Many of my TAs are committed to the idea of revising and peer review.  What
> are some strategies you are using?  Texts and essays to read?  Activities
> for professional development in this area?
>
> Thank you.
>
>
> Sue Hum
> Department of English
> University of Massachusetts
> 285 Old Westport Road
> North Dartmouth, MA 02747
> off. 508-999-8517
> fax  508-999-9125
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Oct 1995 09:01:42 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KSmith%Eng%IUSB@VINES.IUSB.EDU
Subject:      peer editing
 
I usually see an improvement in the quality of small group workshop sessions
after doing this:
 
After a few weeks of class, students know they are supposed to be giving
helpful feedback but don't feel confident that they can do it right, usually.
 I xerox a weak and a strong example of the feedback sheets from the recent
set of papers, break the class into small groups for a few minutes and ask
them to make a checklist of traits of effective feedback.  We reconvene as a
class, I stand at the board recording and a student keeps a copy of what I
put on the board.  Someone from each small group tells us the checklist of
traits of effective feedback they came up with, and I put them on the board.
As the groups take turns reporting, there is much overlap and repetition, and
we revise the list on the board as we go to take care of that.  We also
clarify items that need more explanation.  At the end of the session I take
the copy that the student-recorder has made, type it up and hand it out next
class as an additional guide for the next proofreading session.  Generally
classes set high standards in this exercise--they often know what they need
to hear about from a feedback writer, and they can see the weasel-y refusal
to think hard in the weak feedback sample too.  Time permitting, we might
also go over the samples I had handed out and talk about their qualities too.
 
I have also done this in one class and then let another class revise it for
their own needs...
 
Ken Smith
ksmith@vines.iusb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Oct 1995 07:13:35 -0900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen Arrigo <marrigo@cwsl.edu>" <mja@CWSL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Prose-ophiles?
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95101906484832@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Ken Smith asks whether he detects a note of grumpiness toward poetry on
the list.
Interesting and perceptive question.
As my husband and I were preparing for our poetry reading debut we both
realized we don't in fact, care all that much for poetry (and when you're
consigned to reading Longfellow, it's no wonder!)
 
BUT - I must say that the poetry reading experience turned out to be
delightful.  AS it happens, there were many talented amateur readers
there who brought to life poems that - if they had been left in my
incompetent hands - would have seemed banal.
 
So - I guess it's not the poem;  it's the poetry reader that counts.
 
PS - thanks to all of you for your ideas about poetry.
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
Co-Director of Legal Skills                      PHONE:  619-525-1430
California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Oct 1995 10:12:59 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Stine <STINE@LU.LINCOLN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: definition
 
Expanding on Ken's mention of Heaney's "Government of the Tongue":
 
This week's New Yorker includes this quote:
        The drawing of these characters is like poetry, a break with the usual
life but not an absconding from it.  Poetry, like the writing, is arbitrary
and marks time in every possible sense of that phrase. . .it does not propose
to be instrumental or effective.  Instead, in the rift between what is going
to happen and whatever we would wish to happen, poetry holds attention for
a space, functions not as distraction but as pure concentration, a focus
where our power to concentrate is concentrated back on ourselves.
 
--Linda Stine
  Lincoln University, PA
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Oct 1995 07:47:12 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: definition
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/19/95 06:48
 
Joke, joke (about McL's Poetic Arse).
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Oct 1995 08:08:17 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Geoff Chase <gwc@NAUVAX.UCC.NAU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
 
For those interested in writing groups in English classrooms, I would
recommend Karen Spear's SHARING WRITING (Boynton Cook, 1988). Spear does a
good job of laying out the myriad difficulties that can arise when we put
students into groups and she goes on to talk about how groups can be set up
so that they work for students. Her primary argument is that if we want to
use groups successfully, we must devote time to teaching students how to
work in groups. I think this argument makes sense and it supports my sense
that peer response groups look like a good way to use classroom time, but
they are in fact difficult to do well.
 
Geoff Chase
 
 
Geoff Chase
Director of English Composition
Northern Arizona University
GWC@NAUVAX.UCC.NAU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Oct 1995 08:20:26 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@WSUNIX.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Prose-ophiles?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PCN.3.91.951019071046.10825A-100000@[204.94.57.65]>
 
For those who enjoy both poetry and baseball, may I interject a note
here?  I recommend a collection of poetry (and some prose) about baseball
written by women, entitled appropriately _Diamonds are a Girl's Best
Friend_.  One poem in the collection, "What Baseball Tells Us About Love"
by Linda Kittell, will hook all lovers of language, whether they are fond
of poetry or not.
 
Susan H. McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
 
On Thu, 19 Oct 1995, Maureen Arrigo <mja@CWSL.EDU> wrote:
 
> Ken Smith asks whether he detects a note of grumpiness toward poetry on
> the list.
> Interesting and perceptive question.
> As my husband and I were preparing for our poetry reading debut we both
> realized we don't in fact, care all that much for poetry (and when you're
> consigned to reading Longfellow, it's no wonder!)
>
> BUT - I must say that the poetry reading experience turned out to be
> delightful.  AS it happens, there were many talented amateur readers
> there who brought to life poems that - if they had been left in my
> incompetent hands - would have seemed banal.
>
> So - I guess it's not the poem;  it's the poetry reader that counts.
>
> PS - thanks to all of you for your ideas about poetry.
>
> -----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
> Co-Director of Legal Skills                      PHONE:  619-525-1430
> California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
> 225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
> -----------------------------------------------------------------------------
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Oct 1995 11:40:37 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Long <rlong@DAEMEN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Prose-ophiles?
 
Here's another collection of baseball poems to read during the World Series:
 
        _The Cutoff_ by Jay Rogoff
 
It's the winner of the 1994 Word Works Washington Prize.
 
+--------------------------------------------------------------------+
 Richard Long                      rlong@daemen.edu
 Writing Coordinator, Webweaver    http://www.daemen.edu/pages/rlong/
 Daemen College                    http://www.daemen.edu
+--------------------------------------------------------------------+
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Oct 1995 08:44:25 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Slash and Burn
 
Because of a flood of error messages that was bringing my mail box to its
knees, I just had to unceremoniously delete about 10 of our subscribers,
including everyone from York U in Canada and Western Washington University (I
think) and a couple from America on Line. I hate to do this, but I am very
dependent on email to get my multiple jobs done, and error messages in this
volume commit me to an hour-long process of dumping stuff in order to open my
mail box and probably occasion "full mail box" messages to people trying to
communicate with me. So, if you hear from anyone who is not getting their
wpa-l mail, please ask them to resubscribe. And please rememebr to set nomail
if you plan to leave you email account unattended for any length of time.
Thanks much.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Oct 1995 11:52:48 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ruth Mirtz <rmirtz@GARNET.ACNS.FSU.EDU>
Subject:      peer groups
 
I've found that modeling and monitoring are the two key issues to ensuring
peer workshop groups "work."  Teachers need to model/show/demonstrate, not
just talk about, what the students are supposed to do.  And teachers need to
monitor what's going on: float from group to group, ask students to write
memos about the groups, etc.  The big difference in my own teaching came
when I changed from asking students to be "substitute teachers" in groups,
and be fellow writers instead.  This changes the whole dynamic of
the workshop.
 
--------------------------
Ruth Mirtz
Florida State University
rmirtz@garnet.acns.fsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Oct 1995 11:52:49 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ruth Mirtz <rmirtz@GARNET.ACNS.FSU.EDU>
Subject:      lab fees
 
Does anyone out there charge lab fees for computer-supported classes of
first-year writing?  How much?  How do you collect the fees into your own
budget?  We're trying to find a way to pay for maintenance and repair of the
computers and printers in our computer classrooms.
 
--------------------------
Ruth Mirtz
Florida State University
rmirtz@garnet.acns.fsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Oct 1995 11:20:24 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan-Marie Harrington <sharrin@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: lab fees
In-Reply-To:  <42771.rmirtz@garnet.acns.fsu.edu>
 
We have  $75/semester technology fee that all students pay; some of that
money is used  for our 2 computer classrooms in liberal arts.
 
Susanmarie Harrington
Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Oct 1995 09:27:46 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      lab fees
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/19/95 08:50
 
Ruth, I recommend that you attempt to take an institutional approach to issue
you are facing with your computer classrooms. Somehow universities have
managed to handle maintenance, repair, and replacement in the motor pool
according to standard business practices, but they have not come to grips with
the real costsof technology. It tends to be funded on the margins. Marginal
funding was pr obably ok when computer use was marginal, but it is becoming an
essential way of doing things for all members of the campus community. Support
of technology needs to catch up with the motor pool and the strategic plan for
lawn mower replacement. A fee here, a fee there is a quick fix, but those fees
begin to piss students off and they tell their legislators about it. And we
wind up with campus technology at all levels of currency and obsoleteness,
depending on the wealth of the units in charge. I think it is really important
to force this issue.
  If it turns out that we need a technology fee to support techn on campus,
then make it a whopper (all at once--don't nickel and dime people and take the
heat every time), and make it part of a systematic effort to keep ALL campus
installations at the appropriate level of development for the use (includes a
hand-me-down plan). Otherwise, our campuses are going to being to look like
the scenes in "Brazil" or "Max Headroom."
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Oct 1995 12:21:33 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: lab fees
 
Ruth,
For several years we have charged a $45 fee for our writing courses, all of
which meet in computer classrooms.  Next year, however, the institution is
replacing all such fees with a 2.25% tuition increase earmarked for
technology.  We never had a formal mechanism for collecting the fees into
our own budget.  Rather, Academic Computing pay for a lab coordinator (who
we hired) and student lab monitors (who the coordinator hired) and repairs.
 Every three or four years we ask for $100,000 or so to update hardware,
and we have never been turned down.  Now, we have some reservations about
the new tuition-supported rather than fee-supported system, even though I
was on the campus task force that recommended this change.  I think it will
be better for the university as a whole, though I fret that the writing
program won't have as much direct clout in requesting updates.
 
>Does anyone out there charge lab fees for computer-supported classes of
>first-year writing?  How much?  How do you collect the fees into your own
>budget?  We're trying to find a way to pay for maintenance and repair of the
>computers and printers in our computer classrooms.
>
>--------------------------
>Ruth Mirtz
>Florida State University
>rmirtz@garnet.acns.fsu.edu
 
Doug Hesse        Director of Writing Programs
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Oct 1995 10:19:26 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Geoff Chase <gwc@NAUVAX.UCC.NAU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: lab fees
 
>Does anyone out there charge lab fees for computer-supported classes of
>first-year writing?  How much?  How do you collect the fees into your own
>budget?  We're trying to find a way to pay for maintenance and repair of the
>computers and printers in our computer classrooms.
>
>--------------------------
>Ruth Mirtz
>Florida State University
>rmirtz@garnet.acns.fsu.edu
 
Ruth,
 
At Northern Arizona University we charge all students who take our required
English composition course $15. The money we collect is kept in a separate
account and reserved for maintenaince and replacement of hardware in our
computerized writing center/classroom.
 
Geoff Chase
 
Geoff Chase
Director of English Composition
Northern Arizona University
GWC@NAUVAX.UCC.NAU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Oct 1995 12:43:54 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Yvonne Merrill <YMERRILL@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
 
        In response to the queries about peer reviewing, I find a
rhetorical approach to work well.  What I do is have the class as a
whole agree upon careful descriptions of the audience, purpose,
situation, and stance of the writer.  Then in small groups and the large
group, they generate a list describing appropriate content,
organization, format, tone, style, and language for the text and context.
When the drafts are ready, they work in groups of three reading each
others' texts and making specific recommendations to help the writer
achieve aspects of the text that match their ideal descriptions.
 
        For example, the class might say that a "natural" tone is
appropriate for an argument against pass/fail classes.  Then the peer
readers will look for wording that doesn't sound natural to them and
suggest alternatives.  They may say that too many long sentences would
make it hard to read and understand, so they would focus on long
sentences to see if they could be shortened or divided up. Their list of
textual attributes serves as an editing checklist, and I require them to
write all their suggestions in complete sentences.
 
        I've used this strategy for students in writing classes from the
first-year level to the graduate level.  When the class generates the
criteria for an effective text together, their requirements areburden of
rigorous as mine would have been.  Their own criteria also take the
burden of critique off me because their texts have to work for the
rhetorical situations they themselves have determined.  It's not just my
subjective assessment.
 
        Hope this method works as well for you as it does for me.
 
Yvonne Merrill, Assistant Coordinator
University Composition Board
Department of English
University of Arizona
e-mail "ymerrill@ccit.arizona.edu"
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Oct 1995 17:33:06 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         john clark <jclark2@BGNET.BGSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: lab fees
In-Reply-To:  <42771.rmirtz@garnet.acns.fsu.edu>
 
Ruth: Here at BGSU (Ohio) we charge $28 extra fee for our Maclab composition
classes. The Bursar sees this charge in the on-line description of the
course the student is registered for, charges the student, and memos the
amount back to our department (from whence it is earmarked for channeling
into the writing program, not the general departmental budget). We don't
directly use this money, in most cases, for new equipment cases, but for
paper, toner, and the more day-to-day supplies and, yes,
repairs/maintenance. I hope this info helps. [Btw, we have about 16
sections per semester, or 400 students, in these Mac-based classes.]
 
On Thu, 19 Oct 1995, Ruth Mirtz wrote:
 
> Does anyone out there charge lab fees for computer-supported classes of
> first-year writing?  How much?  How do you collect the fees into your own
> budget?  We're trying to find a way to pay for maintenance and repair of the
> computers and printers in our computer classrooms.
>
> --------------------------
> Ruth Mirtz
> Florida State University
> rmirtz@garnet.acns.fsu.edu
>
 
John M. Clark                    "A way of seeing is...a way of not seeing."
Bowling Green State U, Ohio                     [Kenneth Burke]
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Oct 1995 18:03:10 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Dilks <dilks@PLAINS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Revision groups
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9510191724.A22463-0100000@bgnet2.bgsu.edu>
 
        I like to keep the focus of any classroom activity on the writing
project that students are presently working on: when they are working to
figure out how to revise pre-writing and rough drafts for a specific
assignment, i ask the class as a group to suggest the kinds of questions
that might be helpful in developing a stronger response to this
particular assignment (and to suggest what kinds of questions might not
be helpful, and why--i.e. Yes/No set-ups).  We develop a list of these
questions on the board (the helpful ones), then they work in groups, then
we talk as a class about what they did in the groups, discussing how they
were helped, or not, by what happened and how they might change things
next time.
        Steve Dilks (ps I like this discussion of practical classroom
 techniques).
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Oct 1995 16:17:34 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <dhroen@IMAP1.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      job ad
 
Please share this ad with interested persons.  It will also appear in THE
CHRONICLE OF HIGHER EDUCTION and the December MLA JOB INFORMATION LIST.
_________________________________________________________________________
Here is the text of the ad:
 
Four Lecturers in Composition and Rhetoric.  Ph.D. in Composition and
Rhetoric or in a related field with appropriate coursework; or MA in
Rhetoric and Composition with appropriate professional experience.
Post-secondary teaching experience required; publications desirable.
Four courses/semester with possibility of released time for program
development.  Competitive salary.  Renewable three-year appointment.
Initial contacts at MLA.  Letter of application and vita postmarked by
November 30, 1995, then every Monday to Search Committee Chair
(Rhet/Comp), English Department, Box 870302, Arizona State University,
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302.  AA/EOE.
_______________________________________________________________________
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition, Department of English
Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ  85287-0302
(602) 965-3853 (office)      (602) 491-6813 (home)
Duane.Roen@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Oct 1995 20:24:57 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Becky Howard <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
Subject:      Peer review--pairs
 
Several people have asked for my handouts on paired and small-group p=
eer=20
response.  I'm posting them separately.  I'm having trouble getting t=
hings like=20
footnotes, paragraph breaks, & apostrophes to download from my word p=
rocessor,=20
so I hope this is coherent.  If it's not, send me your snail address =
& I'll=20
forward copies that way.
 
These are hardly revolutionary guidelines;  indeed, they're quite sim=
ple.  But=20
they serve to keep my students working productively and with some sen=
se that=20
they're doing something worthwhile.  Thus they accomplish my two obje=
ctives for=20
peer response--that something gets accomplished vis-a-vis their under=
standing of=20
their writing and that the students *feel* that they're accomplishing=
 something=20
and not that they're being robbed of "real" teaching!  Again, at the =
end of the=20
semester, peer response is almost uniformly what they say they've lea=
rned the=20
most from in the course.  (And no, I *don't* take that as a criticism=
 of "my"=20
teaching!)
 
Guidelines for paired peer review
 
Steps in paired peer review:
 
1.=09Exchange papers.  The author keeps a copy for herself and gives =
a copy=20
to each of her readers.
 
2.=09Talk.  The author tells her readers (a) what she is trying to ac=
complish=20
in the paper and (b) what problems she is encountering.
 
3.=09Read.  The readers read the author's text and ask any questions =
they may=20
have about its meaning or the author's intentions.
 
4.=09Respond.  The reader writes to the author, telling her (a) what =
he=20
thinks the main point of the paper is (which may not be the same as w=
hat the=20
author is trying to accomplish;  the author may be surprised by what =
seems to be=20
the main message of the text!);  (b) what reasons the text gives for =
the=20
author's belief in her main point;  (c) how the reader felt as he rea=
d the=20
paper=BFwhere he was excited, bored, confused, annoyed, adulatory;  (=
d) any advice=20
that the reader may have for the author's revision of the paper.  If =
possible,=20
the reader not only gives the author these written comments, but also=
 talks to=20
the author, giving an oral account of his impressions and advice, and=
 allowing=20
the author a chance to ask questions.
 
=B7 For advice about how to make peer review a constructive experienc=
e for both=20
reader and author, consult The Bedford Handbook for Writers, pp. 42-3=
, or The=20
HarperCollins Handbook, Ch. 8c1-2, pp. 88-90.
 
After peer review:  The author considers her readers' comments and ad=
vice and=20
makes her own decisions about revision.  She may decide to follow som=
e or all of=20
the readers' advice.  When readers' impressions are at odds with the =
author's=20
intentions=BFif, for example, the readers did not understand what the=
 author's=20
main point was=BFthe author might consider revising in order to make =
the point=20
clearer, for readers' misunderstandings are often a signal of textual=
=20
ambiguities.
 
=B7 For more ideas about strategies for revising, see =A73b of The Be=
dford Handbook=20
for Writers, especially the chart on p. 53;  or The HarperCollins Han=
dbook, Ch.=20
8.
 
1995 Rebecca Moore Howard
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Oct 1995 20:26:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Becky Howard <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
Subject:      Peer review--small groups
 
Guidelines for peer response groups1=20
 
Chairs of peer response groups:
 
a. =09Keep the members in a face-to-face group, sitting very close=
=20
together=BFnot in a line, and not spread apart!
 
b.=09Keep the timetable moving so that all members' papers are heard.=
  Stop a=20
reader or a response if time has run out, and move on to the next wri=
ter. =20
 
Steps for peer response groups:
 
1.=09The writer reads the paper aloud;  meanwhile, the readers just l=
isten,=20
without taking notes or talking.
 
2.=09The the readers jot down their first impressions=BFin 30 seconds=
!=20
 
3.=09The writer reads the paper again.  Meanwhile, readers take notes=
.
 
4.=09The writer listens and takes notes while each reader responds.  =
 While a=20
reader responds, neither the writer nor the other readers talk or arg=
ue.2
 
5.=09Then the group can talk together, if time permits.
 
For advice about how to make peer review a constructive experience fo=
r both=20
reader and author, consult The Bedford Handbook for Writers, pp. 42-3=
, or The=20
HarperCollins Handbook, Ch. 8c1-2, pp. 88-90.
 
After peer review:  The author considers her readers' comments and ad=
vice and=20
makes her own decisions about revision.  She may decide to follow som=
e or all of=20
the readers' advice.  When readers' impressions are at odds with the =
author's=20
intentions=BFif, for example, the readers did not understand what the=
 author's=20
main point was=BFthe author might consider revising in order to make =
the point=20
clearer, for readers' misunderstandings are often a signal of textual=
=20
ambiguities.
 
=B7 For more ideas about strategies for revising, see =A73b of The Be=
dford Handbook=20
for Writers, especially the chart on p. 53;  or The HarperCollins Han=
dbook, Ch.=20
8.
 
**********
 
Notes:
 
1.  Procedures based on the model in Hale, Connie, and Susan Wyche-Sm=
ith. =20
Student Writing Groups:  Demonstrating the Process.  Tacoma, WA:  Wor=
dshop=20
Productions, 1988. =20
 
2.  "Responding" means talking about how you felt as you heard the es=
say;  and=20
it also may mean giving advice for revision.  In your response, be sp=
ecific; =20
refer to specific passages in the essay. =20
 
1995 Rebecca Moore Howard
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Oct 1995 19:38:58 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "D. Campbell" <CAMPBELL@GONZAGA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Peer review--small groups
 
        A variation on the writer-centered peer groups that have been
mentioned on this list is the reader-centered group.  When part of the
curriculum is a holistically graded exit exam for all three levels of
freshman composition, students tend to get (understandably) tense about
what criteria are used; they worry that they won't know a "passing" paper
when they see it.  What I've done in this case
is to bring in exams from past years and
allow students to 1) develop criteria for grading within their peer group
and 2) assess the final exams according to their criteria.  (I should add
that the exams have no identifying information on them except for a coded
exam number.)
        When they've read and rated the exams, they're eager to find out
what the "real graders" said.  What has happened consistently is that
their own assessments match very closely with those of the "real graders."
This process has the dual benefits of confirming what they have been
learning in the writer-centered groups all semester--that they can assess
writing confidently and effectively--and of making them more relaxed about
the exam.
 
Donna Campbell
Department of English
Gonzaga University
campbell@gonzaga.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Oct 1995 08:45:17 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         mary soliday <MASCC@CUNYVM.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
In-Reply-To:  Message of Thu, 19 Oct 1995 08:59:40 -0500 from
              <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
 
How can a person get a copy of the video Beginning Writing Groups?  I'd be real
ly interested in purchasing such a video for my writing program. / Mary Soliday
, City College of New York
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Oct 1995 07:35:31 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <dhroen@IMAP1.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
In-Reply-To:  <01HWNHY7CH2A8Y9PSV@asu.edu>
 
Mary,
My memory may be failing me, but I believe that Susan Wyche-Smith of
Washington State University, produced BEGINNING WRITING GROUPS.  I can't
find her e-mail address right now, though.
Duane
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition, Department of English
Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ  85287-0302
(602) 965-3853 (office)      (602) 491-6813 (home)
Duane.Roen@asu.edu
 
On Fri, 20 Oct 1995, mary soliday wrote:
 
> How can a person get a copy of the video Beginning Writing Groups?  I'd be real
> ly interested in purchasing such a video for my writing program. / Mary Soliday
> , City College of New York
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Oct 1995 09:39:44 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michael P Kuhne <kuhn0004@GOLD.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Peer review--small groups
X-To:         "D. Campbell" <CAMPBELL@GONZAGA.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <01HWMW94F6F60008L6@GONZAGA.EDU>
 
The discussion about peer editing (and on a larger scale, about small
group work) has been especially good.  Many thanks to those who have
contributed so thoughtfully and thoroughly.
 
I'd like to add two more texts that I have found helpful, not so much for
peer editing, but for the most useful incorporation of small group work
in a writing classroom.  Robert Brooke, Ruth Mirtz, and Rick Evans wrote
<Small Groups in Writing Workshops>, and it is a wonderful series of both
theoretical and reflective essays by the writers on the uses of small
groups.  Also, <Sharing and Responding> is a terrific text for some very
useful nuts-and-bolts type of activities for small groups.
 
Michael Kuhne
Minneapolis Community College
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Oct 1995 11:18:14 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karin Evans <KarinEvans@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
 
I'm finding this discussion REALLY helpful--thanks to all who are posting,
tho it was not my query.
 
I use small groups very extensively throughout all phases of a writing
assignment, with both basic writing and mainstream classes.  If the students
are supposed to bring in planning notes for organizing their paper, they do a
workshop on each other's organization notes.  If they have done an audience
analysis, they workshop their audience analysis.  And so on.  I tell them at
the beginning of the semester that their "notes" have to be fully developed
enough to be readable by others--their group members and me--they can't just
say "it's in my head, I know what I'm going to say in the paper."  I try to
keep groups together so that they become invested in and familiar with each
other's projects.  This way they start out working together from the very
first exploration and discussion of the topic.  Then when they actually get
to the point of drafting, revising, and editing, the group is already
functioning well, and they are brave enough to actually critique the work in
most cases.
 
A great advantage of this system is that when I write comments on their
homework assignments and drafts, a lot of what I do is to write "I agree w/
this" or often just "yes" next to a student's comment from that day's group
work.  This reinforces the value of the peer comments and significantly
reduces the amount of comments I have to write myself.
 
Also, by looking at the comments they write on each other's papers, I get a
sense of how good a job each group is doing.  I can write them notes on their
homework papers, visit the group in class and coach them, and generally
support them in learning to give good feedback.
 
One final note--I find that the students are extremely appreciative of each
other's support and suggestions, even when it doesn't look to me like they
are doing the best job they could.  It seems likely that not all of what
they're getting from each other is really visible to me, and I am willing to
take their word for it that what they get is of value.
 
Karin Evans
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Oct 1995 08:39:29 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: job ad
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.951019160842.6146A-100000@general3.asu.edu> from
              "Duane Roen" at Oct 19, 95 04:17:34 pm
 
Duane, your 4 lectureships in comp may be very attractive to our students
getting their MAs in comp.  But they will want to know about the chances
of also enrolling in your PH.D. program, and whether they would have to
pay out of state tuition.  Can you give us another line or two?
        BTW, we at Cal State San Bernardino have just been authorized to
hire a tenure-track comp specialist; should be a pretty good job at a
place with great colleagues and a super MA program.  We'll be
interviewing at MLA, so watch for the official ad.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Oct 1995 09:19:28 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
In-Reply-To:  <951020111814_49570963@emout06.mail.aol.com> from "Karin Evans"
              at Oct 20, 95 11:18:14 am
 
I agree that this has been a valuable thread; I've been taking notes and
learning all kinds of things to try out.  I must say that I've only
recently begun using groups, which work extremely well, and that they
make me very nervous: I'm the teacher, I should be, well, teaching, not
just drifting from group to group.  It is clear that the students are
learning more from each other on these occasions than they would from me,
but old habits die hard.  This confession prompts a practical warning:
some old-fashioned teaching evaluations might well penalize someone using
groups, so it makes sense to plan ahead.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Oct 1995 09:41:55 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         richard Batteiger <BATTEIG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      McL:)
 
Yes.  Some of us got it, and appreciated it.  Thank you.  :-)
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Oct 1995 15:02:15 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert J Connors <rjc4@HOPPER.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
In-Reply-To:  <199510201619.JAA18642@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Ed, your last post reminds me of the story I heard while at LSU more than
ten years ago.  A new high school teacher was using group work, which she
had learned about in her MA course work, in a writing class.  The
students were all beavering away in groups when the principal appeared at
her door.  The teacher stopped her purposeful kibbitzing on the groups
and went outside to greet him.  The principal said, "I stopped by to do
one of the observations we do of new teachers, but that's okay.  I'll
come back some other time, when you're teaching."
 
I still fight that learned guilt when I use groups.  Deep back in my mind
is an image of teaching being brilliant lecturing, in which I do all the
work, and anything else being self-indulgent loafing.
 
Bob C.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Oct 1995 14:22:15 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Valerie Balester <v-balester@TAMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
 
On groups, which I heartily endorse:
 
1.  I am collecting these responses for the graduate teaching practicum.
My students in that class recently expressed some concern about how to
structure groups effectively.  (I also recommend the Writing Groups
videos.)
 
2.  We have had some interesting developments at A&M involving group work
done outside of class (mostly for technical writing classes).  There have
been three cases in which female students have reported discomfort working
with males in computer labs.  The males in question were using the Internet
to access porn/Playboy material rather than working on the group task.  It
prompted us to include information in our syllabyi suggesting (a) all group
work be done on university premises [one group was in a student's home, and
involved beer.  This incident was reported as sexual harrassment and in now
being dealt with by the Student Conflict Resolution board.] (b) students
have a way to opt out of group work.
 
Still, I endorse peer work, especially in class and on revision, though not
so much on editing, and I agree that students must somehow be held
accountable, must be given models and instruction on how to achieve tasks
you set, and must be allowed a certain amount of slack for socializing and
"underlife.'
 
Also, I find computer classroom the best possible environment for group
work.  Networking makes exchanging papers easy, and MAIl encourages many
possibilities for responding in writing to each other's work.  It provides
as well very immediate feedback, which is crucial to good group work.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Oct 1995 13:06:58 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/20/95 09:28
 
To follow up on Ed's point. I had to teach many of our faculty 1)that is was
OK to visit a class when the TA was doing group work and 2) how to evaluate an
instructor's performance in a groupwork class. We've all heard it: "oh, you're
doing group work today. I'll come back when you're teaching."
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Oct 1995 14:33:27 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karen Vaught-Alexander <karenva@UOFPORT.EDU>
Subject:      Course Portfolios Across the Curriculum Publication
X-cc:         WAC <WAC-L@uiucvmd.bitnet>
 
I am in the process of publishing a book, entitled Course Portfolios
Across the Curriculum: K-College Invitations for Reflection and Growth.
 
Do you have any WAC faculty using course portfolios who might like to be
included in this collection? Would you like to join me in the grand
adventure of using course portfolios across the fields?
 
A small press in NJ, Pencil Pointe, is publishing this book. Do you think
that your faculty, your programs, would be interested in such a book?
My publisher is trying to figure out what potential market we would have.
Thanks for your input.
 
karenva @uofport.edu
Karen Vaught-Alexander, U of Portland (OR)
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Oct 1995 16:06:00 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chris Burnham <cburnham@NMSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Course Portfolios Across the Curriculum Publication
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9510201429.A20972-0100000@wally.uofport.edu>
 
Karen,
 
We have a WAC project here at New Mexico State that uses a protfolio of
writing exercises, reading responses, and scrapbook exercises in basic
Astronomy.  Is this the kind of program you are interested in?  If so,
get me more information.
 
Thank you.
 
Cheers,
 
Chris Burnham
Department of English, Box 3E
New Mexico State University
Las Cruces, NM 88003
505-646-3931
cburnham@nmsu.edu
 
 
 
On Fri, 20 Oct 1995, Karen Vaught-Alexander wrote:
 
> I am in the process of publishing a book, entitled Course Portfolios
> Across the Curriculum: K-College Invitations for Reflection and Growth.
>
> Do you have any WAC faculty using course portfolios who might like to be
> included in this collection? Would you like to join me in the grand
> adventure of using course portfolios across the fields?
>
> A small press in NJ, Pencil Pointe, is publishing this book. Do you think
> that your faculty, your programs, would be interested in such a book?
> My publisher is trying to figure out what potential market we would have.
> Thanks for your input.
>
> karenva @uofport.edu
> Karen Vaught-Alexander, U of Portland (OR)
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Oct 1995 16:18:21 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
In-Reply-To:  Message of Fri, 20 Oct 1995 13:06:58 MST from <IACDES@ASUACAD>
 
On the thread about use of peer response groups--you can get the much
acclaimed video _Student Writing Groups: Demonstrating the Process_
from Wordshop Productions Inc, 3832 North 7th St., Tacoma, Washington,
98406.  Same address for their more recent video that is designed for
use with high school students.   The cost used to be $185.
 
And while I'm here, let me weigh in with two curmudgeonly remarks.
 
First, I have watched the video Student Writing Groups probably twelve times
with classes and with TA's.  And finally I don't find it satisfying.  "Why
not?" you ask courteously.
 
Well, the paper being workshopped (about feminist reactions to the word
wimp, plus research into its history) is already a very find piece of
writing, done by a graduate English student.  It's of the quality to be
published as an op ed column already.  That has two (negative) results--
 
A)  My students don't write anything like this, so it doesn't give them a
model of the sorts of responses they are likely to need/get.
 
B)  Most of the responses from the peers (using the three-column +/-/?
notetaking procedure) tend to focus on local issues of whether an individual
phrase ("beery beefy belligerance") or an allusion (to Opus the penguin)
is appropriate.  Now it may be that for an essay that is already this
strong, such specialized stylistic response is needed and appropriate.  But
my students are already all-too-ready to talk about a single word or sentence
and all too unable to discuss overall issues of unity and structure and
development.
 
It may be that the fact that this group must respond immediately after hearing
a piece read aloud also works against my students.  English teachers are
supposed to be able to give quick sensible responses.  But when I have
student groups working at their best, I have had texts sent home with them
to study for 48 hours before they come back to respond.  (Complex logistics
there.)   (BTW, I have seen situations in which the quality of the reading
voice of the author seemed to have more impact on the responding students
than the quality of the writing did.  I had one radio talk-show host in
advanced comp, and his oral readings sounded like God himself.)
 
Second curmudgeonly remark:  everyone on the list has wonderful things to say
about student response groups.  Even Ed White, mentor to us all, avows that
they really work.
 
Now I'm sorry to be a benighted postivist, but do we have any hard research
that students in peer response classrooms actually learn to write more
effectively than students in non-peer response classrooms that are also using
"modern" and "informed" principles of teaching composition?
 
(Most of us on this group seem convinced that teaching formal grammar is not
effective in teaching writing.  And I assume we are convinced because of the
host of hard research studies.  I'm equally convinced of the effectiveness of
sentence combining, at least at the grade school and high school levels,
because of "the research."  But I have heard individual teachers swear that
teaching "grammar" or "diagraming" works.  So I get nervous when our support
for peer response groups is our individual anecdotal testimony.)
 
I am aware that Hillocks in his 1986 meta-analysis links the use of peer
groups with what he calls the "environmental" mode of instruction, and that
he finds the "environmental" mode superior to all others.  But his use
of peer groups is for very carefully structured problem-solving activities
prior to writing.
 
I'm not raising this question totally out of being old, grizzled, and
disgruntled.  I'm currently directing a case study/ethnographic dissertation
about the effects of alternate sorts of peer response groups (one modeled
on the WORDSHOP video and one less structured).  As I read my student's
proposal and review of prior literature, I didn't find much (if any) very
hard evidence about effects of peer groups, especially with college students.
One study did show that grade school students learn to edit for correctness
better if they have been in peer _editing_ groups.
 
But I confess that my own work with writing groups has been frustrating.
Rarely have I found students who became effective readers of other
students' work, even among advanced composition students who were soon
going to be teachers.  (Yet I must also admit that in course evaluations,
students mostly said that they really "liked" the group work.  Sometimes
I suspect that it was just a more relaxed class day than ones that I
was running--or maybe more interesting.)
 
What say you all?
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Oct 1995 16:51:08 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91a.951020145547.32451B-100000@hopper.unh.edu>
 
Bob,
So true!
When TAs are arranging to observe each other, or when I'm trying to
arrange observations with them, they often say, "oh that won't work, I'm
only doing workshopping".  An important part of the learning, on all
sides, is to see that workshopping involves a great deal of teaching,
before, during and after: I usually say, "I can tell more about what
you've been doing as a teacher, and how the class is going, by being
there while your class is workshopping, than by seeing any other kind of
class."
Liz Hamp-Lyons
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
 
On Fri, 20 Oct 1995, Robert J Connors wrote:
 
> Ed, your last post reminds me of the story I heard while at LSU more than
> ten years ago.  A new high school teacher was using group work, which she
> had learned about in her MA course work, in a writing class.  The
> students were all beavering away in groups when the principal appeared at
> her door.  The teacher stopped her purposeful kibbitzing on the groups
> and went outside to greet him.  The principal said, "I stopped by to do
> one of the observations we do of new teachers, but that's okay.  I'll
> come back some other time, when you're teaching."
>
> I still fight that learned guilt when I use groups.  Deep back in my mind
> is an image of teaching being brilliant lecturing, in which I do all the
> work, and anything else being self-indulgent loafing.
>
> Bob C.
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Oct 1995 17:53:35 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Dilks <dilks@PLAINS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
In-Reply-To:  <01HWNHY7CH2A8Y9PSV@asu.edu>
 
Can I just register that I find the "Beginning Writing Groups" video too
generic to be useful?  Can I also suggest that there are crucial
differences between reading a paper out loud and reading a paper
silently, as a written text, that the video glosses over?  While many
academics don't register this difference when they read papers at
conferences, reading out loud what was written to be read in the silence
of a study, it is not necessarily a good idea to gloss over this point as
we model what might happen in peer-revision groups.  Steve Dilks.
 
On Fri, 20 Oct 1995, mary soliday wrote:
 
> How can a person get a copy of the video Beginning Writing Groups?  I'd be real
> ly interested in purchasing such a video for my writing program. / Mary Soliday
> , City College of New York
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Oct 1995 17:08:18 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
In-Reply-To:  <951020.165623.-0500.RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
 
Re. Richard Fulkerson's comment: I too find the first Wordshop video
unsuitable for the level of the students I/we teach; I haven't seen the
second one.
Also, I don't know of hard research that peer workshopping is more
effective than other modern comp teaching; those comparisons of teaching
methods are extremely difficult studies to do, as the Hillocks
meta-analysis showed us.  But I must say I *DO* see the anecdotal
evidence in my own classes (and till someone else has done the research,
that'll have to keep me going): I have almost all writers/readers who are
responding to each others' work carefully, thoughtfully, on multiple
levels, empathetically yet honestly, and with a sense of humor and
camaraderie that, if I tried it, would ring hollow.  I always read all
the critiques before I read the revised paper, and I find it a humbling
experience.
The workshopping goes like this (a variety of things will have happened
before this):
 **bring a "fair draft" to class
**provide context--purpose, topic, audience, ++?
**read your draft to your group members (groups are stable after week 2)
**listen while the group talk about your paper (the groups
proceed by saying-back, then questioning, then suggesting); take notes
**after 5 minutes, you're permitted to enter the discussion and fill in
the gaps for them, and ask them for more on issues they raised
 
for each paper, one group is responsible for meeting with me after the
workshopping to develop the grading criteria for the paper: I create a
criteria sheet from that discussion
 
 **between classes the paper is revised
**papers are exchanged at the next class; each writer ends up with a
written critique of her/his paper from 3 peer readers
 
I have a handout on Workshopping that I hand out and work from in the
beginning; I have supplements for the next 2 papers; after that they are
set to do this without support.
Liz Hamp-Lyons
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Oct 1995 18:11:28 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Dilks <dilks@PLAINS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
In-Reply-To:  <951020.165623.-0500.RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
 
My way of teaching my teachers to work with peer-groups is to let them be
both relaxed and task-centered.  I don't recommend using an entire class
for peer-work, partly because i think the class as a whole needs to chat
about what happened in the peer-group, how it helped them as they work
towards the next essay they are writing, etc. (as I said in a previous
note).  And clearly there is not one way of doing them: like most people
trained to teach by maintaining control through "teacherly" speech, i
continue to find peer-groups difficult to set up and orchestrate, but my
approach is to focus on the difficulties that arise.  By making the
design of peer-groups part of the class activity, and then by making
reflection on the peer-groups a follow-up exercise, we keep our eyes on
the ball, on the connections between classroom practice and the work
students are doing for their grades.  We also get to chat about how an
individualistic culture such as ours, puts blocks in the way of
copperative activities, but that's another issue (eh?)  Steve Dilks
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Oct 1995 17:13:24 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Peer review--small groups
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9510200907.A25934-0100000@gold.tc.umn.edu>
 
Michael,
Could you supply publisher and date info for the titles you recommended?
Thanks
Liz H-L
On
Fri, 20 Oct 1995, Michael P Kuhne wrote:
 
> The discussion about peer editing (and on a larger scale, about small
> group work) has been especially good.  Many thanks to those who have
> contributed so thoughtfully and thoroughly.
>
> I'd like to add two more texts that I have found helpful, not so much for
> peer editing, but for the most useful incorporation of small group work
> in a writing classroom.  Robert Brooke, Ruth Mirtz, and Rick Evans wrote
> <Small Groups in Writing Workshops>, and it is a wonderful series of both
> theoretical and reflective essays by the writers on the uses of small
> groups.  Also, <Sharing and Responding> is a terrific text for some very
> useful nuts-and-bolts type of activities for small groups.
>
> Michael Kuhne
> Minneapolis Community College
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Oct 1995 18:55:52 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "M. Crane" <psu01055@ODIN.CC.PDX.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
X-To:         Writing Program Administration
              <WPA-L%ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU@cc.pdx.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.951020180219.7177F-100000@plains>
 
On Fri, 20 Oct 1995, Stephen Dilks wrote:
> By making the
> design of peer-groups part of the class activity, and then by making
> reflection on the peer-groups a follow-up exercise, we keep our eyes on
> the ball, on the connections between classroom practice and the work
> students are doing for their grades.  We also get to chat about how an
> individualistic culture such as ours, puts blocks in the way of
> copperative activities, but that's another issue (eh?)  Steve Dilks
>
 
I've been asking my students to turn in a short "revision strategy" based
upon their peer-group responses.  It gives me a great picture of what
they absorb during those sessions.  I'm also learning to get a little
less anxious when I hear groups digressing; if I'm patient they usually
return to their papers.
 
I took the "revision strategy" idea from Elbow & Belanoff's _A Community
of Writer's_, a veritable motherlode (person-lode?) of useful
conferencing and workshop ideas.
 
        Mark "On the Internet, nobody knows you're a lowly TA"  Crane
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Oct 1995 19:30:27 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "M. Crane" <psu01055@ODIN.CC.PDX.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
X-To:         Writing Program Administration
              <WPA-L%ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU@cc.pdx.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <951020.165623.-0500.RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
 
>
> But I confess that my own work with writing groups has been frustrating.
> Rarely have I found students who became effective readers of other
> students' work, even among advanced composition students who were soon
> going to be teachers.  (Yet I must also admit that in course evaluations,
> students mostly said that they really "liked" the group work.  Sometimes
> I suspect that it was just a more relaxed class day than ones that I
> was running--or maybe more interesting.)
>
> What say you all?
>
> ---------------------------------------------------------------------
> Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
> Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
> Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
> Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
> East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
> Commerce, TX 75429
 
 
I had an (anecdotal) experience recently that seems to support what
you're saying.  Several students told me that they weren't getting very
good feedback during peer response.  The majority of the complainers were
ESL students.  A few class sessions later I asked  everyone to
anonymously freewrite for 5 minutes or so and tell me their opinion of
the class so far.  Almost everyone said they "liked" peer response.  So
there you go, more anecdotal evidence.
 
 
Mark "alright, so it's not quantitative" Crane
Portland State University.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Oct 1995 20:50:38 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
In-Reply-To:  <951020.165623.-0500.RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU> from "Richard
              Fulkerson" at Oct 20, 95 04:18:21 pm
 
Dick Fulkersons' thoughtful (hey, I didn't find them curmudgeonly)
comments about research on the effectiveness of groups deserves some
considered reply--which is tough writing off the cuff here. I am not
persuaded, Dick, at your privileging "hard research" (empirical
statistical studies, I assume) as the ultimate test of knowledge about
writing pedagogy, though your points about grammar and sentence-combining
ring true enough.  I still like the way Steve North allows practitioner
research, with all of its lorishness, as genuine source of knowledge as
well.  In this area, I think controlled studies would be misleading,
since--as this thread has demonstrated--writing groups are used in so
many different ways, for so many differing purposes. And they are great
today, even though they bombed yesterday.  If such confirmatory studies
are ever done, though, I hope Dick Fulkerson does them, for they need to
be done by a skeptic not a partisan.  And I must confess that the most
bitter complaints I hear from students about writing courses tend to be
about the writing groups that have failed.  --Ed (mentor?!?) White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 21 Oct 1995 09:09:31 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Robert D. Royar" <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: MSU Writing Center Coordinator Morehead KY
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
In-Reply-To:  <951020.165623.-0500.RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
 
On Fri, 20 Oct 1995, Richard Fulkerson wrote:
 
> Second curmudgeonly remark:  everyone on the list has wonderful things to say
> about student response groups.  Even Ed White, mentor to us all, avows that
> they really work.
 
I'm subscribed to the Peer-Assisted Learning list (out of the United
Kingdom domain), and reports from its members have contained evidence
that there is a slight (better than chance) improvement in scores
after peer tutoring than before and better than without the peer
response.  I believe the research showed the improvement was better
with peer tutoring than with teacher conferencing.  The improvement
was greatest with students who had the poorest initial scores.  There
was even a slighter improvement for the tutors.  Trained tutors did no
better and had no better results than did untrained tutors.
 
Others here might be interested in the pal list, so I'm appending the
Welcome message below.  To subscribe, send the usual subscribe command
(excluding your personal name) to
  maiser@psychology.dundee.ac.uk
--------- Welcome.pal ---------------------------------------------------
Welcome to the
 
    PEER ASSISTED LEARNING (PAL) - LIST FORUM / ELECTRONIC JOURNAL
 
 
Your subscription to the Peer Assisted Learning list has been
accepted.  This list is open to anyone.
 
It is hosted by the     Centre for Paired Learning,
                        Department of Psychology,
                        University of Dundee,
                        Dundee,
                        DD1 4HN
                        Scotland.
 
 
FOCUS
 
  The PAL list covers various FORMS of peer assisted learning:
 
    Peer Tutoring   (pt)
    Mentoring       (m)
    Peer Education  (pe)
    Peer Monitoring (pm)
    Peer Assessment (pa)
    Student Tutoring(st) (see OTHER LISTS below)
 
  in various SECTORS of education/learning:
 
    1 Primary/Elementary Schools
    2 Secondary/High Schools
    3 Higher & Further Education (universities & colleges)
    4 the Workplace
 
 
ADDRESSING THE LIST
 
    The address of the LISTSERVER (the software which manages the
    list, handles subscriptions etc.) is:
 
                maiser@psychology.dundee.ac.uk
 
    The address of the LIST itself is: PAL@dundee.ac.uk
 
    Please make sure you keep this distinction clear.
 
    When sending commands to the LISTSERVER, please:
    (1) Leave the subject line blank.
    (2) If your system usually automatically appends signatures to
        messages, ensure a blank line is left at the end of the message
        or use any option to omit the signature if available.
 
    When sending messages to the LIST, please:
    (1) Include subject line as outlined below.
    (2) Append your signature and email address.
 
CONTENT
 
    In addition to informal discussion and news items, substantive
    reports on new developments and research are welcomed. However,
    abstracts or summaries are preferred to the whole report. Please
    ensure any references are given in full.
 
    The list will have high volume traffic and everyone's time is
    precious. Messages to the list should have a clear and
    informative subject line to help users. Please prefix message
    subject lines with a code indicating to which FORM of peer
    assisted learning and which SECTOR of operation the message
    relates. For example, a message about peer tutoring within high
    schools would have the subject line prefix pt2.
 
    Where the message relates to more than one form or sector,
    prefix codes can be combined. For example, a message about
    mentoring by workplace professionals to university students
    would have the subject line prefix m3+4.
 
    The list can also be extended to related areas on request,
    eg co-operative learning (cl), peer counselling (pc), peer
    mediated behaviour change (pbc), peer modelling (pmod), so
    long as adequate focus is retained.
 
 
LIST ETIQUETTE
 
    PLEASE do not send to the whole list messages intended for an
    individual member - check/edit the address before sending.
 
    Messages should go to the whole list only if they are of
    general interest or contribute to an ongoing wider discussion.
 
    PLEASE do not include all or any of the original message in
    your reply to it unless it is absolutely necessary for readers
    to remember what the issues were.
 
    If some information is posted which you consider incorrect or
    incomplete, by all means post a correction or mail the
    individual privately. However, list members remain polite and
    do not indulge in personal attacks on others.
 
    PAL will not accept advertisements seeking financial profit.
 
    PAL is an English language list - messages to list members in
    other languages should be sent individually and privately.
 
    Please use conventional syntax and combinations of upper and
    lower case to make your message easy to read.
 
OTHER FACILITIES
 
    For the facilities below, send  the relevant command message to
    the listSERVER address: maiser@psychology.dundee.ac.uk
 
    Do NOT send command messages to the LIST.
 
    Please print a hard copy of these commands and keep for
    reference.
 
    To end your involvement in the list: unsubscribe PAL
 
    To see a list of subscriber email addresses: review PAL
 
    If you have any problems, contact the listserver postmaster at:
    postmaster@psychology.dundee.ac.uk
 
    To obtain another (updated) copy of this file: send welcome.PAL
 
    Additional command facilities will be added shortly, including
    access to an index and copies of messages sent before you
    joined the list.
 
 
OTHER LISTS
 
    Related lists and sources include:
 
CONSLT-L
 
    This list is only for paid up members of the International
    Mentoring Association, covering mentoring and Association
    business.  For information: brescia@indiana.edu
 
 
TUTOR_L
 
    This open list focuses on "Student Tutoring" (st) - college
    and university students tutoring and mentoring school children.
    To subscribe mail the listserver majordomo@po.cwru.edu with
    the command subscribe tutor_l.  The list address is
    tutor_l@po.cwru.edu   For further information: cnp2@po.cwru.edu
 
TUTORING & MENTORING WORLD WIDE WEB SITE
 
    This database has a similar focus to TUTOR_L.  For information:
    healym@westminster.ac.uk
 
TUTOR-L
 
    This open list (and associated moderated list and World Wide Web
    site) focuses on dialogue,  development and research regarding
    supplementary adult,  peer and cross-age tutoring through the
    Internet.  To subscribe mail listserv@edie.cprost.sfu.ca with the
    command subscribe tutor-l <your first name> <your lastname>.  The
    list address is tutor-l@edie.cprost.sfu.ca  Further information
    available from: mberns@oise.on.ca
 
 
CL_NEWS
 
    This open list covers co-operative/collaborative learning.  To
    subscribe mail listserv@iubvm.ucs.indiana.edu with the command
    subscribe CL_NEWS.  The address of the list itself is
    CL_NEWS@iubvm.ucs.indiana.edu
 
CL
 
    This open list covers co-operative learning in schools and
    universities.  To subscribe mail listserver@jaring.my with the
    command subscribe CL <your name>.  The list address is
    CL@jaring.my
 
V-NET
 
    The Volunteer Network has a "Teletutoring" project.  For
    information: jschoeni@llnj.pppl.gov
 
 
    Please advise the PAL list if you discover another related list.
 
 
LEAVING THE LIST
 
    To leave the list send a message to the LISTSERVER
    maiser@psychology.dundee.ac.uk containing the command
 
                        unsubscribe pal
 
    in the body of the message.  Please insert a blank line
    immediately after the command or omit any signature.
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar  Morehead State University  r.royar@msuacad.morehead-st.edu
                     Writing Center Coordinator
  "Guns don't kill people, movies do"  -Senator Robert "OKForMeToBeOnThe" Dole
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 21 Oct 1995 10:41:42 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Sarkisian, Vicky" <JZDC@MUSICB.MARIST.EDU>
Subject:      peer review-bibliography
In-Reply-To:  In reply to your message of Fri, 20 Oct 1995 19:13:24 EDT
 
Somehow I missed the posting listing helpful books on peer review.
If someone still has it, could you please forward it to me.  Since
peer review is an integral component to my writing course, I would
be very interested in any updated material I can get my hands on.
Thanks-Vicky Sarkisian, Marist College, Poughkeepsie, NY
>Michael,
>Could you supply publisher and date info for the titles you recommended?
>Thanks
>Liz H-L
>On
>Fri, 20 Oct 1995, Michael P Kuhne wrote:
>
>> The discussion about peer editing (and on a larger scale, about small
>> group work) has been especially good.  Many thanks to those who have
>> contributed so thoughtfully and thoroughly.
>>
>> I'd like to add two more texts that I have found helpful, not so much for
>> peer editing, but for the most useful incorporation of small group work
>> in a writing classroom.  Robert Brooke, Ruth Mirtz, and Rick Evans wrote
>> <Small Groups in Writing Workshops>, and it is a wonderful series of both
>> theoretical and reflective essays by the writers on the uses of small
>> groups.  Also, <Sharing and Responding> is a terrific text for some very
>> useful nuts-and-bolts type of activities for small groups.
>>
>> Michael Kuhne
>> Minneapolis Community College
>>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 21 Oct 1995 08:08:35 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@WSUNIX.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.HPP.3.91.951021085442.3010C-100000@msuacad.morehead-st.edu>
 
A comment on Dick Fulkerson's reaction to using groups:  my sense is that
one of the most important outcomes of groups is affective (I know, this
is a hobby-horse of mine, but bear with me).  Students often don't
believe me when I say that a passage is unclear, since they suspect that
the real problem is me.  But if a group of their peers say the same
thing, they believe it.  Using peer groups enlarges students' sense of
audience.
        Let me confess that I use groups a lot, and not just for peer
review of written work.  I set up permanent (for the semester) "forum"
groups that have periodic short assignments they must write
collaboratively and send to me via e-mail, outside of class.  I also use
groups in class to respond to readings.  The student cohort here is what
used to be called the "traditional" student (18-21 years old); I find
that groups harnass these students' social needs and interests in useful
ways;  they always comment in their evaluations that they found the
groups a positive experience.  I would be hard pressed to prove that their
writing is any better because of the groups, but I do think they learn
that  they
must share their writing with others if they want to be sure it says what
they think it says.  A useful reference on the social forces at work in
groups is the New Directions for Teaching and Learning Series #41 from
Jossey-Bass, _Learning Communities_ (edited by Faith Gabelnick et al.,
1990)).
        Having gone on too long here, let me just quickly say that I
don't think groups fit all teaching styles--no one method fits all.  In
the end, I think it's the teacher that makes a difference for the
student, not the approach.
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 21 Oct 1995 10:36:12 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michael P Kuhne <kuhn0004@GOLD.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
In-Reply-To:  <951020.165623.-0500.RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
 
Richard Fulkerson does raise an important issue regarding the lack of
empirical research to support the use of peer response groups in writing
classrooms, and I think that void is probably linked to Ed White's
feelings of "not teaching-ness" (for lack of a better word).  After all,
I like to think that the methods we use in classrooms have a basis
in research (quantitative or qualitative).
 
Ed does write about the value of qualitative research in re: to
peer response groups, but my guess is that THE breakthrough
work on the value of peer response groups has yet to be
written.  I love using and working with small groups because they are
deliciously rich and complex sites for the production of and response to
student writing, but they are/can be incredibly messy.  I am not always
clear what is going on in the small groups ("underlife," yes), but I am
even less clear about the cause and effect relationship of that underlife
to the group and to each student's writing in that group.  Something IS
happening, but exactly what keeps me thinking.
 
My main question about small groups has to do with student perceptions.
More to the point: I have tried innumerable configurations of small
groups, and yet, in a class with say five groups, it usually breaks down
this way: two or three really "good" groups (by both the instructor's and
the students' assessment); one or two functional "okay" groups; and one
daft group.  And Ed is right; when a small group is bad, it is really bad
for everyone involved.  I'd love to hear from anyone who is able to
respond to this situation.
 
Michael Kuhne
Minneapolis Community College
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 21 Oct 1995 13:34:31 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carolyn Kirkpatrick   York College - CUNY
              <kirkpatrick@YCVAX.YORK.CUNY.EDU>
Subject:      Course portfolios
 
The peer review/peer group thread has been most helpful!  I hope
others will be willing to tell more about course portfolios, with
the same nuts-and-bolts approach.  How do they work for you?  Any
good references?  (What are scrapbook exercises?)
 
Chris Burnham piqued my curiosity:
 
> We have a WAC project here at New Mexico State that uses a protfolio of
> writing exercises, reading responses, and scrapbook exercises in basic
> Astronomy . . . .
 
Carolyn Kirkpatrick
York College/CUNY
kirkpatrick@ycvax.york.cuny.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 21 Oct 1995 14:10:28 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kelly Lowe <lowekf@SMTPGATE.MUC.EDU>
Subject:      Portfolios, etc.
 
I have (generously?) been given a class entitled "Business and Technical
Writing" which is a combination of the business department's old
business writing course and a new tech writing course (with a degree
in rhet/comp, I was naturally chosen to develop this).  While I know that
this isn't exactly the perfect list for this particular concern (oh, the
concern by the way, is what are people doing in/for this kind of class) it
is the only list I am currently on.  I think this kind of course is a natural for
portfolio assessment, which (since that seems to be one of the working
strands) got me thinking about throwing this question out onto the net.
 
Thanks;
 
Kelly Lowe, Director
College Writing Center
Mount Union College
Department of English
Alliance, OH 44601
(216) 823-3153
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 21 Oct 1995 16:26:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Dilks <dilks@PLAINS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PTX.3.91.951020184905.9902E-100000@odin.cc.pdx.edu>
 
        Mark Crane's point about getting less anxious when students
"digress" is interesting.  I think they *must* digress if they are to
discover the possibilities that lie outside their present field of
experience/ knowledge/ understanding; but I think they *must* also learn
how to focus themselves on the task at hand.  This fits in, I think, with
the idea that students become more sophisiticated in their writing and
thinking and reading when they learn to mediate between things, between
texts, between different "worlds," between different experiences, between
theory and practice, between now and then, etc....  Steve Dilks.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 22 Oct 1995 12:05:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia La Coste <plc@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.951020165609.13253B-100000@carbon.cudenver.edu>
 
Also re: Richard Fulkerson's comments:
 
I'd like to respond to the question about evidence (I don't know much
about the video(s) except that I don't use them because I believe that a
guided demo with a real student is somehow stronger).  I use group work
in my classes for a number of different purposes.  Some are discussion
groups, some are peer response groups, some are revision and editing
groups, but I have seen a demonstrable (though far from "proven") effect
in the groups that I have put together for assessment.
 
UW-M's system involves final portfolios using departmentally developed
standards for its first year writing sequence.  Instructors are normed to
internalize standards during the semester and are asked to go over these
standards with their students.  Initially, this is what I did.  At 2
points during the first semester I taught here, I explained the standards
and asked for questions.  Everyone said they understood, and apparently
they did well enough; most of them passed.  After that semester (due
specifically to a pilot project I developed here), I have used groups to
go over the criteria.  I ask each group to explain the the subcriteria I
have assigned them (in English, not Engfish), and to question anything
that isn't clear or that seems odd.  When they talk to each other about
the criteria, they are more candid than they are with me, even in
individual conferences.  They more freely admit when they don't get it,
and because of this interaction, one set of classes suggested a series of
revisions to the standards for the first semester course that the
coordinator has used a base for full-scale revisions which incorporate
many of my students' suggestions.  And, while far from empirical
evidence, the pass rate for my courses went up.
 
In brief, I think that groups help them "get it" better, and this has an
influence on their writing, both when they are working directly on their
writing (as in applying standards) and when they are not (as in working
with concepts or texts).  In addition, it makes them accountable to
others besides me.  They become accountable to themselves, and I think
this is an important point.
 
Patricia LaCoste
plc@alpha2.csd.uwm.edu
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 22 Oct 1995 21:13:53 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "r. batteiger" <BATTEIG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      peer video
 
I have appreciated the comments about peer groups.  I wonder if we are all reac
hing some sort of a crisis point about groups at this point in the semester.  I
 know that the subject has been much on the minds of our tas.  I have two commn
ts:  1) I don't know of any conclusive evidence for groups, but I dont see why
we should privilege lecturing or some other traditional method.  Hillocks cites
 plenty of studies that argue against what he calls the "presentational."  I do
 suspect that students learn more effectively when they are engaged actively ra
ther than simply listening (if that is what they do).  I think the case is pers
uasively made in a book called *Collaborative Apprenticeship Learning* which, u
nfortunately, is in the office as I write this.  I will send more details later
.  2)  About the video.  It is limited, and it is beginning to be dated.  I hav
e all of the reservations that others have expressed about it.  However, my mai
n job is preparing teachers, and I find that I can use this video successfully
with teaching assistants, many of whom have no experience with writing groups
and no clue about how to use them in class.  My goal is to get them to try
groups as part of their exploration of teaching.
Richard Batteiger, Oklahoma State University, batteig@vm1.ucc.okstate.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 22 Oct 1995 19:56:21 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/22/95 10:05
 
Before abandoning group work from lack of evidence that it works, consider the
alternatives. Anyway, from having observed lots of classes in which group work
was going on, I concluded that it "works" best in classes where the instructor
is knowledgeable about groups and groups dynamics and has invested time and
effort in developing group dynamics in his/her class. Generally, successful
group work is not simply a matter of putting people in groups and turning them
loose. You gotta know what you're doing. Concept, eh?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 22 Oct 1995 20:07:48 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      peer video
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/22/95 19:22
 
It's easy to pick on "the video." The students are really graduate students; t
he draft is too good to begin with; the whole thing is a little stagey; there
may be a problem with mixing up oral/written texts, etc. I bought it when it
first came out and I still like it. TAs and other teaching trainees can
abstract some valuable generalizations from it, e.g. peer response groups have
to have clearly structured activities and articulated goals (although the
goals and activities could be different from what's on the tape). And when
students watch it, they see a model of civil group behavior. We are getting
more and more students who don't seem to understand civil behavior (or maybe
group work is surfacing a problem that has always been with us), and it's a
good idea for them to see a civil discussion that involves criticism. Students
are really funny after they've watched this video. They tend to slavishly
imitate the comments of the video actors, but they also imitate their civil
behavior. After a few times, they get a little more comfortable in these
strange clothes and begin to move with ease and originality. The video is
stylized and idealized, but it really works pretty well.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 23 Oct 1995 06:25:03 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
 
RE: the discussion about whether or not group work "works"; David's
observation that "you gotta know what you're doing"; and the feeling that
some people (including those who have just started using group work) have
that "it's not really teaching": I think it's also important to confront
these issues with the students.  In my undergraduate pedagogy class, we
just discussed Lisa Delpit's essay "The Silenced Dialogue: Power and
Pedagogy in Educating Other People's Children" (it appeared in the Harvard
Educational Review in 1988): she discusses how many students, specifically
many students of color (and/or those who aren't used to process-oriented
approaches) feel that the teacher is abdicating his/her role when peer
workshops are used, and how we need to communicate more with our students
about why we're doing what we're doing.  I think it's a terrific essay (as
did my students of color).
 
 
 
Rita Malenczyk
Writing Program Director
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 23 Oct 1995 09:57:10 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kate Latterell <katel@CRAFT.CAMP.CLARKSON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer video
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95102220074946@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
I share the dissatisfied feelings some are expressing here about the
video package on peer editing....and I agree with David that there is
still some usefulness this video provides.
 
One possible solution is one I've borrowed from the Michigan Tech Writing
Center. They made their own video, and used that video at least four
years for training and research. I think programs might have luck
getting around the problems of this generic video (that is getting
outdated) by experimenting with videotaping some peer groups working on
typical kinds of writing assignments in that program. Of course, consent
must be gained by the students, etc. All those details would have to be
carefully worked out.
 
We often use student papers from previous terms as models. Why not also
provide some visual cues for peer response groups?
 
Kate Latterell
Michigan Tech
katel@craft.camp.clarkson.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 23 Oct 1995 09:31:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan I Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95102219562197@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
I agree with David.  A lot of what makes groups work (or not) is related
to the teacher's own knowledge about how to use groups well, and most of
us seem to start out with gaps in that area.  So it's a matter of
learning to teach well with groups.
 
But the concerns about group work, especially those that want "proof" of
group effectiveness, seem rooted in an assumption that there's an "other"
method out there that we _do_ know to be effective.  What is that other,
proven method of teaching writing against which group work must be
measured?  Lecture?  That seems to be the standard in other disciplines,
although I think not in writing.  Even in "content-based" fields,
I'm not convinced that lecture has been proven to be an appropriate
standard against which alternate pedagogies must be measured.
 
Joan Hawthorne
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 23 Oct 1995 10:40:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ruth Mirtz <rmirtz@GARNET.ACNS.FSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: lab fees
 
Thanks for all the info about lab fees for computer writing courses.  I
didn't realize the range in amounts was so large.  I was thinking $5 from
each student would give us plenty of repair and maintenance money (the
highest lab fee at FSU is $15).  Of
course, I agree with David that the university should provide the budgetary
support and we shouldn't need fees.  My faculty colleagues and I have decided
 we aren't entering in any
more expansion or updating agreements without accompanying increase in
budget, so we're making progress.  I was extremely naive two years ago when
I "agreed" to take on
another computer classroom (actually I wasn't asked, I was told) and didn't
demand repair and updating budget or anything.  I'm much smarter now.  But
since I know good and well that the university isn't going to send me
$2-3000 extra dollars for repairs every year (which is really ironic when
the university raised or plans to raise tuition for "technology" this year, it seems in the students' and
TAs best interest to get the repairs made somehow.  I'm also thinking that
just asking around the university about how to do a lab fee would allow me
to get in the face of some people who don't even know we have computer
classrooms.  I also didn't know, until the recent thread on this list, that
people charged students for exempting writing courses.  Maybe we should do
that instead.
 
--------------------------
Ruth Mirtz
Florida State University
rmirtz@garnet.acns.fsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 23 Oct 1995 11:07:15 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <SULLIVAN@VM.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: TEMPLE UNIVERSITY
Subject:      Re: Course Portfolios Across the Curriculum Publication
In-Reply-To:  Message of Fri, 20 Oct 1995 14:33:27 -0700 from
              <karenva@UOFPORT.EDU>
 
      Karen,
 
I will circulate your request for materials among our faculty. We have an exten
sive WAC/WID requirement. What deadline do you have for submission? What criter
ia for submitting materials do you have? i.e., what would you want faculty to s
end for this?
 
      And yes, we would be very interested in a book of the kind you propose.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 23 Oct 1995 11:16:23 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <SULLIVAN@VM.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: TEMPLE UNIVERSITY
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
In-Reply-To:  Message of Sat, 21 Oct 1995 09:09:31 -0400 from
              <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
 
I've been following this thread on peer tutoring and small-grouip work with int
erest. The approaches seem to divide alng two lines. In peer tutoring, a TRAINE
D undergrad works ONE-ON-ONE with another undergrad, while in groups everyone w
orks with each other's papers. Training, to the extent that it is there, comes
through the teacher's directions handouts modeling. I know this is an oversimpl
ification, but I'm wondering if anyone has attempted to merge the two--that is
to have undergrads TRAINED to work with/facilitate SMALL GROUPS whether in or o
ut of class. I have not found any literature on the topic. I had a brief fling
with such an attempt, with decidedly mixed results, though I'm still interested
 in the idea. Anyone working along those lines?
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 23 Oct 1995 08:33:25 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Course Portfolios Across the Curriculum Publication
 
Karen,
Ditto Frank's post: I'm also in the process of circulating your request to
our WAC faculty and would like more information.  Thanks
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Writing Program Director
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Oct 1995 09:48:02 +0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Victor Villanueva <villav@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
 
to duane (how is it being back in the southwest?) and mary.  the tape on
writing groups was produced by susan wyche-smith and connie hale.  susan is
on sabbatical leave this year--which she's spending with connie hale
(producing yet another tape):  connie hale and susan wyche-smith can be
located at
 
        chale@ups.edu
 
they'll land you a copy, sure as shootin'
 
victor villanueva
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Oct 1995 09:51:47 +0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Victor Villanueva <villav@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
 
on research and such:
 
anne gere's _writing groups_ through southern illinois
 
sally barr reagan, tom fox, and david bleich: _writing with: new directions
in collaborative teaching, learning, and research_ through suny
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 23 Oct 1995 12:05:06 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Valerie Balester <v-balester@TAMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
 
I have no response to the challenge to gruop work--except you have agood
point about the research.  But I do want to point out that the Wordshop
people have produced a second video using undergrads.  I'm afraid i don't
have the title.  But it IS more "realistic."
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 23 Oct 1995 15:08:55 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Valerie Balester <v-balester@TAMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
 
On rereading the Peer Editing thread, I find that the second Wordshop video
was mentioned by Becky Howard back on 10/19.  It is called: "Beginning
Writing Groups."
 
I am copying many of these messages for my TA training class--we had been
discussing the pros and cons of writing groups recently, and this should
greatly enrich the discussion.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 23 Oct 1995 18:57:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JDSOMMERS@MIAVX3.MID.MUOHIO.EDU
Subject:      peer response groups
 
Interesting talk going on.
 
I'm very careful to call my groups "peer response" in an effort to get students
away from the ER mode of peer editing/critique:  show me your draft so I can
diagnose its illness and prescribe a cure.  They resist that model and feel
inadequte to perform in that model, but they feel that's what they are supposed
to do.  Students are required to bring copies of their drafts to class for
each member of their assigned group; the group members take the drafts home
for annotation.  The peer group meets at the next class meeting.  This gives
them time to think about what they might say.  When the peer groups have
completed their work and the papers have been revised and submitted to me(about
a week later), I ask the students to include the annotated copies in their
folders so I can see what they've been writing about each others' drafts.
 
I've also emphasized that they can response helpfully by doing 3 things:
 
*noting in the margins anything the writer has done that impressed them: a
good turn of phrase, a keen insight, a fresh description, a witty remark
*noting any moment in the draft, in the margins, when they are confused either
by diction, syntax, development of ideas, etc.
*asking any question prompted by curiosity either about the topic being discussed in the text or about choices made by the writer
 
At the end of each annotated draft, they are to make a double column by drawing
a line donw the middle of the page.  The left hand column is headed with an
exclamation point and should list 3-4 aspects of the paper worth praising (hope-
fully larger concerns than already noted-in-the-margins praise); the righthand
column has a question mark at the top  and should list 3-4 questions the
reader has.
 
Finally, I'm committed to the group work because I am convinced that reading
the other students' drafts and attempting to respond to them has enough value
that even if the student learns little about her own draft from uncooperative
peers, the activity has been worthwhile.
 
Jeff Sommers
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 23 Oct 1995 23:56:19 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mary Ballinger <MGBalling@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Course Portfolios Across the Curriculum Publication
 
In a message dated 95-10-20 17:37:51 EDT, you write:
 
>Do you have any WAC faculty using course portfolios who might like to be
>included in this collection? Would you like to join me in the grand
>adventure of using course portfolios across the fields?
>
>A small press in NJ, Pencil Pointe, is publishing this book. Do you think
>that your faculty, your programs, would be interested in such a book?
>My publisher is trying to figure out what potential market we would have.
>Thanks for your input.
 
Karen, I am keenly interested in your project because I am working to start a
WAC program here at UC.  Incorporating portfolios across the curriculum into
a program from the ground up is definitely of interest to me and to potential
WAC faculty (although they may not know it yet).
 
Mary Ballinger
Coordinator of Writing
University of Charleston
mgballing@aol.com
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Oct 1995 05:36:12 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      peer response
 
Like others, I have very much enjoyed the peer discussion group.  I doubt=
=0D
that I have anything to add, but I wanted to point out that a few=0D
hard-nosed empirical studies on the issue has been done--most back=0D
in the 70's when peer response was a hot question.  Ellen Halley=0D
(sp?) referred to several earlier empirical studies in a summary of=20=0D
research in writing done in about 1978, English Journal=20=0D
"Research in the Teaching of Writing" or something like that.=0D
About 5 or 6 years later, I remember a quantitative study=20=0D
(the cornfield research type, I believe Cooper & Odell called=0D
it) that seemed pretty rigorous.  It reported a little more=0D
gain than the comparison methods--I assume those were teacher=0D
response only, the basic alternative.=0D
=0D
When one asks the question of whether . . .=20=0D
Well, it's worth reading Calkin's account of how she and the=0D
teachers she was working with went about it with 3rd & 4th=0D
graders.  You more or less have to figure that if 3rd grade=0D
kids can learn how to give profitable response to their peers=0D
(and I have seen this practiced w/ local 4th grade teachers),=0D
well, then . . .=20=0D
=0D
Like others, I use that peer response video mostly with=20=0D
ta's.  Sometimes its useful for a group of students, but=0D
it's getting pretty old hat now--and the method has to be=0D
adapted to the situation.=0D
=0D
I want to make a couple of quick observations:=0D
Peer response works best in classes where group activities=0D
are part of the ebb & flow of classroom instruction--=0D
by that, I mean group activities are also mixed in with=0D
a lot of other instructional practices, including lectures.=0D
=0D
I like to have my students learn how to respond effectively=0D
by using precisely the criteria that I am going to use when=0D
I evaluate their papers.  These criteria are always genre=0D
specific (St. Martin's Guide, again, is the best source for=0D
this sort of thing).  Sorry for the authoritarian move here,=0D
but I basically am teaching them how to respond like me (the=0D
one who will evaluate).=0D
=0D
I make the point that I am teaching two things:  how to=0D
improve their writing _and_ how to respond usefully to others'=0D
essays (I cheerfully admit my selfish motive here). =20=0D
=0D
Finally, I have found it much easier to teach the students=0D
how to respond effectively in groups when we are working=0D
with hard copy than when we are working with Daedalus (I=0D
have been doing the former for about 20 years, the latter=0D
for about 3).  I am slowly learning better electronic=20=0D
stategies that are calling for some radical rethinking of=0D
group work dynamics on my part. =20=0D
=0D
I have a few rules that I use with teachers who are new=0D
to peer response.  I have listed them below:=0D
=0D
- Student writers and teachers should not expect that all=20=0D
  mistakes will be spotted.=0D
- Papers need multiple readers (about a minimum of five;=20=0D
  fewer if the paper is read aloud).=0D
- Respondents generally need reasonably concrete criteria,=20=0D
  notions of what to look for (exceptions are when students=20=0D
  are using Elbow and Belanoff=92s [1995] descriptive and=20=0D
  reader-based response strategies).=20=0D
- Respondents need a strong sense of a full rhetorical situation=20=0D
  so that they can respond from the perspective of the situation.=20=0D
- Respondents need to learn how to work in a cooperative=20=0D
  atmosphere.  This comes from knowing they need to help one=20=0D
  another if they expect to learn how to improve their writing.=0D
- It helps (a lot) if the essays are on subjects that interest=20=0D
  both writers and readers.=0D
=0D
The following rules apply when students are new to the game: =20=0D
- Don'=92t let response sessions last the whole period.=0D
- Watch, don=92t participate (and don=92t leave the room-as one=20=0D
  teacher in our department has made a practice of doing).=0D
=0D
 
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Oct 1995 08:28:02 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      peer response
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/24/95 03:38
 
hey, Irv. How did you send your last message about peer group activities? It
was all cluttered up with carriage return codes (=20=0D or =0D) or something.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Oct 1995 09:48:40 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer response groups
X-To:         JDSOMMERS@MIAVX3.MID.MUOHIO.EDU
In-Reply-To:  <01HWSG7X9E4296YDGA@miavx3.mid.muohio.edu>
 
Just wanted to mention in connection with this thread how much easier I
find peer response when teaching in a networked classroom.  We exchange
paper drafts via the network and students can respond using document
comments in wordperfect (or annotations in word) right at the spot where
they want their thoughts known.  These comments show up only in the
margins of the paper as icons that can be toggled to bring up the
comments, so they are not disruptive to the flow of the paper.  In
wordperfect you can customize the environment (under file/preferences) of
the document comments to include color and initials that identify the
person who is commenting.  In that way, when several readers have
commented, the writer knows exactly who said what.  I find this method
works very well and it really helps me to have a complete picture of the
response trail.  I add my voice to the rest and we save it back to the
network for the writer's consideration.  Christine Hult
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Oct 1995 10:55:04 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer response
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95102408280317@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
On Tue, 24 Oct 1995, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> hey, Irv. How did you send your last message about peer group activities? It
> was all cluttered up with carriage return codes (=20=0D or =0D) or something.
>
Casually, I'm afraid.  I was hoping they would disappear when the message
slipped from my place to yours.
 
I've tried to track this one down before: it occurs when I write
the message offline with a windows editor, use kermit to load into
my root directory (& procom for windows), and read in file to
my message.  Any advice on stripping those is welcome.
 
Irv
 
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Oct 1995 09:25:17 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer response groups
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9510240939.B1150234208-0100000@cc.usu.edu> from
              "Christine Hult" at Oct 24, 95 09:48:40 am
 
Chris, I am jealous of the software that lets you network your peer
response group.  Our computer center says (as it does about everything)
it can't be done, a response which has replaced "hello" on the phone. Any
hints I can use?  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Oct 1995 12:31:05 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer response
 
No it wasn't.  It was double-spaced!  Oh, the vagaries of different systems
and different requirements.
Ciao!
Bill
 
>hey, Irv. How did you send your last message about peer group activities? It
>was all cluttered up with carriage return codes (=20=0D or =0D) or something.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
>___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
>___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
>___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Oct 1995 12:48:57 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@UMD5.UMD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
In-Reply-To:  <v01510100acabb67d4ddd@[134.114.166.2]>
 
On Thu, 19 Oct 1995, Geoff Chase wrote:
 
>  Her[Karen Spear] primary argument is that if we want to
> use groups successfully, we must devote time to teaching students how to
> work in groups. I think this argument makes sense and it supports my sense
> that peer response groups look like a good way to use classroom time, but
> they are in fact difficult to do well.
>
 
        My experience accords with that of Geoff and Karen Spear:  if we want
        students to work successfully in groups, we need to integrate that
        activity into our class in many ways, not just for something called
        peer review of peer editing.  I learned the hard way, having seen my
        carefully planned sessions fail miserably because students were not
        accustomed to working in groups, therefore were not comfortable
        and didn't trust their peers.  Now I do group activities from Day
        One--literally.  The first day of class, I hve students get into
        groups; I give them a sheet of newsprint and a magic marker and
        instructions:  "Write an introduction of your group to the
        class."   The newsprint goes up on the wall and we talk about
        writing as writing; how to get started; and what eachsheet tells
        us about the class members.  In almost every class, we do
        something in groups; the type of activity varies.  By the time
        they are actually looking one-on-one at one another's writing, they
        are much more comfortable with each other and with the idea of
        offering a comment on someone else's writing.  I do have the
        luxury of a two hour class period twice a week, so I don't have
        to 'rush' through as might be necessary in shorter classes.  Now,
        however, I think peer work actually is productive and rewarding--
        at least more of the time than not.
 
 
        The last several strands on the last have been most helpful:  peer
        editing and lab fees in composition.  Thanks for many ideas.
 
        judy
 
Judy Pearce
Coordinator of Composition
Department of English Composition
        and Literature
Montgomery College
Rockville, MD  20850
 
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Oct 1995 12:57:32 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Diana George <dgeorge@MTU.EDU>
Subject:      Final Grades
 
I wonder if anyone out there can point me toward some research on how well
final grades reflect what students actually learn in a given course? It's
for an interdisciplinary faculty group participating in a year-long
teaching seminar, and we are just about to talk about final grades.
 
Thanks, in advance.
                        Diana George
 
         ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
         "No one has the right to sit down and feel hopeless.
                There's too much work to do."
                        Dorothy Day
 
     Diana George                                906-487-3233
     Department of Humanities                    FAX 906-487-3559
     Michigan Technological University           dgeorge@mtu.edu
     1400 Townsend Drive
     Houghton, MI 49931
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Oct 1995 10:05:52 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Yvonne Merrill <YMERRILL@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Course Portfolios Across the Curriculum Publication
 
Dear Karen,
        The composition program at the University of Arizona uses course
portfolios for its advanced composition course (junior, or third-year
level), and some sections of technical writinguse portfolios.  Also
the chair of our Intercollegiate Writing Committee, Elizabeth Harrison,
has introduced portfolios into her Introduction to East Asian Studies
class.  Why not write her and see if any of the other committee members
have joined he?  Many of our lower division science professors are
toying with the idea, and the Dean of Science has expressed very strong
interest in a four-year, undergraduate portfolio for science students to
which the students would contribute examples of their best writing each
year.
 
        You can e-mail Beth Harrison at "bharriso@ccit.arizona.edu."
 
Yvonne Merrill, Assistant Coordinator
University Composition Board
University of Arizona
ymerrill@ccit.arizona.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Oct 1995 12:34:33 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer response groups
 
Ed,
We use a system of network drives assigned to each class and student.
Every class on the network has its own drive (called k: for common since
c: is already in use!).  Each student also has their own space on the
network in an h: for home drive.  When they want peers to read their
work, they "post" to the common drive by using "save as" to k:
Works for us--and it wasn't very hard to set up at all.  We have also
been pilot testing some new collaborative software being developed
by Paul LeBlanc and company at Houghton-Mifflin called "Commonspace."
It provides for a system of collaborative networking that is intriquing
as well.  Paul can be reached at paul_leblanc@hmco.com
Others might have creative ways of doing this kind of thing that a non-
tekkie like might doesn't understand.  [Incidentally, we use a Novell
LAN.]  Other ideas from those of you doing similar things?  Christine
Hult
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Oct 1995 14:43:57 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer response groups
In-Reply-To:  Message of Tue, 24 Oct 1995 12:34:33 -0600 from
              <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
 
It has been fascinating to read the discussion about peer response
groups, both oral and written, hard copy and electronic.  Since I
provoked (in several senses) some of it, I thought I'd react.
 
First, of course I agree that groups are not likely to work well unless
the teacher is well-grounded in how to use them, how to set them up,
monitor them, etc.  I like the careful thought and orderliness that Liz
Hamp-Lyons described, but I wondered how on earth to fit that into a
class period.  My students tend to write long papers.  Reading them aloud
_one_ time would take ten or twelve minutes.  Then three responses would
take at least that long.  So working very efficiently, we would only get
through two papers in our normal fifty minute period.  I also like Jeff
Sommers' systematic use of hard copy and out-of-class reading and
response.  I have done it that way.  It takes a lot of coordination (and
if a student fouls up and has no paper prepared, then I guess all sorts
of peer response approaches pretty much go up in smoke).
 
I also like Irv Peckham's use of genre-specific guided responses.  More
planning yet, but it makes sense to me.  [BTW, these uses of "I like"
bother me.  Who cares what "I" like?  But I often get this sort of
response from student peer reviewers.]
 
Now Ed White and Joan Hawthorne and Richard Batteiger have made me back
up and confront some epistemological and pedagogical assumptions, when
they ask about my privileging of empirical research, and about what
"alternative" I have in mind as some sort of a benchmark against which
peer review should be measured.  Interesting: we used to habitually
dichotomize teaching into lecture vs. discussion.  Now we seem to be
assuming that if it isn't peer response groups, then it is lecture.  (Or
at least "the presentational mode" to use Hillocks' umbrella term.  Lil
Brannon calls it "frontal teaching.")  I confess that I tend to describe
my classes as discussion classes.  That may be just a description of
lazy and unplanned lecturing.  And I'm fully aware that in a class of 25
students (on the roster) and 18 actually sitting there, that it takes a
master discussion leader to get more than let's say 6 - 8 involved.  We
do lots of different things during class--read model papers by other
students, discuss generic patterns, practice pre-writing techniques,
work on MLA citation forms, read controversial published texts, etc.
(This term, I'm not using peer response groups at all.  Next term I
probably will.)
 
I have to admit that when it comes to cause/effect assertions, I have
become enough of a skeptic that I do privilege empirical (not always
quantitative) research.  (And hey Ed, I'm still not sure that Steve North
was being supportive of practitioners' lore in his book.  It sure sounds
a lot like superstition.  Nothing is ever rejected or lost from the house
of lore; it takes no more than one teacher who says it "worked for me" for
something to become part of lore.)
 
Sue points to the affective benefits of group work--to which I have two
responses.  First, I can teach classes that students really respond well
to--if I minimize the teaching of writing and instead have them read and
discuss interesting texts (non-literary).  As for the specific idea that
students will believe it when a peer tells them a text is unclear, or
undeveloped, I agree.  And sometimes it has even happened.  (In class
last Friday, I had a near riot when I put one student's policy thesis on
the board: "All new students to the university, including transfers,
should be required to live in the dorm."  I think he got the point about
considering the negative results of a proposal.)
 
But my more common experience has been that a group thought a paper was
just great, and then I turn around and tell the student that it is not
even passing.  (I specifically recall a  student paper proposing that we
get rid of all variations in parking stickers, so that students could
park in what are now faculty and staff lots on a first-come-first-served
basis.  The peer group thought it was great.  I may have been biased.
 
My final word: as my wife reminded me last night, one real advantage of
using peer responses (when students actually have the papers prepared)
is that at a minimum the student author has spread the production of the
text out over a several day period and done some "significant" revision.
I allow students to revise for new grades in response to my critiques,
As a believer in "extended process approaches" I have to see that as
a major achievement.
 
Currently, I know that many of the papers I am responding to were written the
night before, from 11:00 p.m. to 3:00 a.m.  And the "revisions" I get
back in about a week are usually the same paper with slight changes made
wherever I had made a marginal comment.
 
Ugh!  I'm beginning to think I'm too old/tired for this business.
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Oct 1995 15:26:17 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer response groups
 
Ed,
 
I'm not Christine, but our computer writing classroom has the same
capabilities.  We are networked in about four different ways.  In our
pre-windows and pre-Daedalus days, we were networked exclusively by a dedicated
drive (they call it a g: drive here, but any letter of the alphabet will do);
that is, the computers in our classroom had access to this drive.  If you are
at all networked (i.e., if you have any kind of central server), then this is a
snap to create.  By the way, our technical support people said the same thing
about it being impossible to network machines in the way we were envisioning
(that is, to make it very easy to send files back and forth to each other).
Then  one of the guys thought of the g: drive, which was happening already all
over campus for administrative purposes.  It takes just a tweak or two to
switch from thinking administratively to thinking pedagogically.
 
Jane Nelson
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Oct 1995 14:58:00 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: peer response groups
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/24/95 14:41
 
"It takes just a tweak or two to switch from thinking administratively to
thinking pedagogically." And vice versa, saith the counter of beans.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Oct 1995 17:02:39 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia La Coste <plc@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Writing and Research
 
I have been tentatively assigned to teach a "Writing and Research" course
next semester that is supposed to focus on gathering and evaluating
reference materials, interviewing, and writing research papers.
Apparently, this course has not been taught here since before I arrived,
and so I am interested in any recent texts which would examine research
methods and practices at the undergraduate level and (either the same or
others) which might serve as classroom textbooks.  Any suggestions?
 
Patricia LaCoste
plc@alpha2.csd.uwm.edu
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Oct 1995 17:54:56 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer response
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95102408280317@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Irv,
Your message came to me uncluttered and perfectly normal.
Liz H-L
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Oct 1995 17:16:09 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: peer response
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/24/95 16:55
 
I got carriage return codes; Bill got double spacing; Liz found nothing out of
the ordinary. Now the question is, is it us, or our systems?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Oct 1995 19:30:31 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda White <LFWHITE@SFASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Final Grades
In-Reply-To:  <199510241657.MAA14719@professor.hu.mtu.edu>
 
I remember reading some interesting studies in the following book
  Milton, Ohmer, 1918-
  Making sense of college grades, Jossey-Bass, 1986.
 
I'm sorry that I _can't_ remember more specifically what the studies
were--only Milton's general stance: that the notion that we could use
grades and/or  GPA as some kind of objective  or reliable measure was
untenable.  But this book is worth taking a look at.
 
Linda White
Stephen F. Austin State University
Nacogdoches, TX 75962
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Oct 1995 17:15:04 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@WSUNIX.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing and Research
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.951024165824.32126A-100000@alpha2.csd.uwm.edu>
 
Patricia--have you seen _The Curious Researcher_?  Our folks who teach
writing and research here like it very much.  Sue McLeod
 
On Tue, 24 Oct 1995, Patricia La Coste wrote:
 
> I have been tentatively assigned to teach a "Writing and Research" course
> next semester that is supposed to focus on gathering and evaluating
> reference materials, interviewing, and writing research papers.
> Apparently, this course has not been taught here since before I arrived,
> and so I am interested in any recent texts which would examine research
> methods and practices at the undergraduate level and (either the same or
> others) which might serve as classroom textbooks.  Any suggestions?
>
> Patricia LaCoste
> plc@alpha2.csd.uwm.edu
> University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Oct 1995 20:00:02 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer response
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95102417161065@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
I read on the same system Irv sent from.  I got it all double spaced.
Does that simplify or confound the question?
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
 
 
On Tue, 24 Oct 1995, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> I got carriage return codes; Bill got double spacing; Liz found nothing out of
> the ordinary. Now the question is, is it us, or our systems?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
> ___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
> ___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
> ___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Oct 1995 16:18:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Comments:     RFC822 error: <W> REPLY-TO field duplicated. Last occurrence was
              retained.
From:         Barbara Shwom <bshwom@CASBAH.ACNS.NWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer response groups
In-Reply-To:  <01HWTH709J2AJEGPJJ@cc.usu.edu> from "Christine Hult" at Oct 24,
              95 12:34:33 pm
 
Christine and Ed,
 
This term I'm using some new (for me) network software to support
collaboration and peer response. It's a program called "FirstClass" that is
served up by our on-campus computer organization. The program allows students
to communicate via e-mail in this environment (separate from their other
e-mail account); and it allows them to post papers for critique and response.
I like the program because I can create a number of different subconferences
or folders relating to different paper assignments or topics of discussion and
students can direct their comments and questions to the appropriate folder. It
helps organize multiple threads of discussion.
 
In conjunction with FirstClass, my class is also using Adobe Acrobat Exchange
to turn their papers into files that are readable on any platform (Mac, PC,
or Unix) and that retain their original fonts and formatting. I have found
this especially useful in my technical writing class, since so much of the
communication is graphical as well as textual, and students are able to share
their work as it would appear on paper.
 
Another piece of collaborative software that allows text sharing is Lotus
Notes.
 
One reason why this software is available to us is that it's useful not just
for writing classes but for other courses that want to have networked
discussion. Right now, on our campus, FirstClass is being used by a 600-person
chemistry lecture class, a huge introductory biology class, and some large
classes in the medical school.  Our writing faculty has joined forces with
lots of other faculty to keep the system improving.
 
I, too, am interested in hearing what other approaches people are using to
network their students for peer response.
 
****
Barbara Shwom
Northwestern University
Writing Program
1902 Sheridan Road
Evanston, IL 60208
bshwom@nwu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Oct 1995 05:02:37 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing,
              Colgate University" <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
Subject:      Collaborative software
 
Christine, when you're ready, I hope you'll post something to the net
about the collaborative software you're using.  I've tried Aspects &
given up;  the students could find too many ways to crash it.  Timbuktu
wasn't flexible enough.  So I'm always trolling for other possibilities.
Is Commonspace available for the Mac?
 
Becky Howard
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Oct 1995 05:14:52 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing,
              Colgate University" <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer response groups
 
Jane & Christine, are these dedicated drives you're talking about for DOS
systems?  As a Mac user, I'm hearing no bells ringing as you describe your
setups.
 
Becky Howard
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Oct 1995 05:30:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing,
              Colgate University" <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer response groups
 
Barbara Shwom, my department is trying to acquire a system that will
allow small groups to work simultaneously on different documents.  We're
looking for something that will enable a scenario like this:  Group A,
comprised of 3 students, works collaboratively on a document.  Any of the
three members can work on the document at the same time.  Meanwhile, Group
B is working on a different document.  Does the software you describe
make this possible?
 
Do any of you know a system that does?  Again, I'm working in a Mac
environment, and the two features we're looking for are (a) the ability to
have several groups going simultaneously (that's our major desideratum);
and (b) the ability to have the groups actually composing collaboratively
and simultaneously, rather than one member of the group "owning" the screen
while the others "view" it.  (Aspects theoretically provided for this
possibility, but again, it just crashed too much to be practical for
classroom use.)
 
Thanks,
 
Becky Howard
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Oct 1995 05:36:07 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Comments:     RFC822 error: <W> REPLY-TO field duplicated. Last occurrence was
              retained.
From:         Barbara Shwom <bshwom@CASBAH.ACNS.NWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer response groups
In-Reply-To:  <01HWUGPG80JCACOTZQ@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU> from "Becky Howard,
              Department of Interdisciplinary Writing," at Oct 25,
              95 05:30:22 am
 
Becky,
 
Neither FirstClass nor Lotus Notes provide the capability that you are looking
for.  We don't have enough electronic classrooms to teach in, so we were
looking for software that would extend the classroom electronically so that
collaboration and discussion could continue beyond class.  The software we are
using is terrific for that--but it really is electronic conferencing software
that supports collaboration--rather than collaborative writing software.
 
I, too, am interested in hearing more about CommonSpace.
 
***
Barbara Shwom
The Writing Program
Northwestern University
1902 Sheridan Road
Evanston, IL 60201
e-mail:bshwom@nwu.edu
 
>
> Barbara Shwom, my department is trying to acquire a system that will
> allow small groups to work simultaneously on different documents.  We're
> looking for something that will enable a scenario like this:  Group A,
> comprised of 3 students, works collaboratively on a document.  Any of the
> three members can work on the document at the same time.  Meanwhile, Group
> B is working on a different document.  Does the software you describe
> make this possible?
>
> Do any of you know a system that does?  Again, I'm working in a Mac
> environment, and the two features we're looking for are (a) the ability to
> have several groups going simultaneously (that's our major desideratum);
> and (b) the ability to have the groups actually composing collaboratively
> and simultaneously, rather than one member of the group "owning" the screen
> while the others "view" it.  (Aspects theoretically provided for this
> possibility, but again, it just crashed too much to be practical for
> classroom use.)
>
> Thanks,
>
> Becky Howard
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Oct 1995 08:15:40 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         SMAGOR@AARDVARK.UCS.UOKNOR.EDU
Subject:      Vygotsky conference
X-To:         PTISSUES@MIAMIU.ACS.MUOHIO.EDU, PURTOPOI@PURCCVM.BITNET,
              WAS-L@UIUCVMD.BITNET, WCENTER@UNICORN.ACS.TTU.EDU
 
                 VYGOTSKY CENTENNIAL CONFERENCE:
                         PROGRAM UPDATE
 
     In previous e-mail announcements we described a conference
to be held in Chicago Feb. 23-25, 1996, titled "A Vygotsky
Centennial: Vygotskian Perspectives on Literacy Research." In this
follow-up announcement we are providing an update on the program
(including working titles for talks) and information on how to
register.
 
                        Featured Speakers
 
Arnetha Ball, U. of Michigan
Anne Haas Dyson, UC-Berkeley, "Linking Writing and Community
     Development through the Children's Forum"
Judith Green, Richard Duran, & LeAnn Putney, UC-Santa Barbara,
     "What Counts as Literate Actions in a Bilingual Classroom?"
Kris Gutierrez, UCLA, "Literacy Learning as Changing Social
     Practice"
Vera John-Steiner, U. of New Mexico, "Literacy and the Languages of
     the Mind"
Luis Moll, U. of Arizona
Gordon Wells, Ontario Institute for the Study of Education, "Making
     Meaning with Text: A Genetic Approach to the Mediating Roles
     of Writing in Activity"
James Wertsch, Washington U., "The Idea of a Telos in Literacy
     Studies"
 
                  Roundtable Discussion Leaders
 
Deborah P. Berrill, Queen's University (Ontario), Sara Ann Beach &
     Janet Young, U. of Oklahoma, "Penpals as mentors: Children's
     appropriations of forms"
Antonia Candela & Elsie Rockwell, Departamiento de Investigaciones
     Educativas, Mexico; Elvira Souza Lima, Cepaos, Brazil; Marcelo
     Guimaraes Lima, University of Illinois;  Eleine Shepel, Eureka
     University, Russia; Catherine Emihovich, SUNY-Buffalo; Amelia
     Alvarez & Pablo del Rio, Universidad de Salamanca, Spain;
     Judith Green, UCSB (discussant), "Contributions of cultural-
     historical theory to literacy research: An international
     perspective"
Rose Casement, Brewer (ME) Middle School & Paula Moore, U. of
     Maine, "Vygotskian concepts: Application to literacy
     instruction for students with special needs"
Beverly E. Cox & Zhihui Fang, Purdue U., "Emergent metacognition:
     A Vygotskian perspective"
Colette Daiute, CUNY, "The role of subjectivity in a sociocultural
     theory of literacy"
Francine Falk-Ross, U. of Illinois-Chicago, "Guiding language
     participation in classroom discourse: Strategies for children
     with language difficulties"
Cyunthia Brock, Carole Sue Englert, Susan Florio-Ruane, James
     Gavelek, & Taffy Raphael, Michigan State U., and Kathy
     Highfield, Holly, MI Elementary School, "Reimagining teacher
     learning about literacy from a Vygotskian perspective"
Roxanne Henkin, National-Louis U.  "Who is invited to share?  The
     role of gender and status in first grade literacy development"
Olli Kuure, U. of Oulu (Finland), "Literacy in a second language
     among developmentally different types of bilinguals"
Genevieve Manset, SUNY-Geneseo, & Michael Gerber, UC-Santa Barbara,
     "Vygotskian perspectives on early writing development:
     Implications for students with learning disabilities"
H. James McLaughlin & JoBeth Allen, U. of Georgia, "Action research
     collaborations as zones of proximal development"
Suzanne M. Miller, SUNY-Buffalo, "Open-forum text discussion as a
     zone of proximal development: Shaping which habits of mind?"
Christine C. Pappas, Liliana Barro Zecker, & Sonia White Soltero,
     U. of Illinois-Chicago, "Relating Latino kindergarten
     students' funds of knowledge to the school literacy
     curriculum: Struggles in scaffolding"
David R. Russell, Iowa State U., "Rethinking genre: An activity
     theory analysis"
Vicki Zack, St. George's School (Montreal), "Appropriating
     mathematical discourse: Fifth graders make connections between
     invention and convention"
 
 
                     CONFERENCE REGISTRATION
     We have both regular and student rates for the conference:
 
Regular rate:           $90 ($100 on site)
Full-time student rate: $60 ($70 on site)
 
     You may use this announcement as your registration form.
Please make out your check to NCTE Assembly for Research, and
include the following information:
 
Name:
Institutional affiliation:
Departmental affiliation:
Address:
 
Home phone #:
Work phone #:
e-mail address:
fax #:
 
REGISTRATION CHECKS ARE NONREFUNDABLE.  Because we anticipate high
attendance, we view your registration as a commitment to attend the
conference.  Registration for the conference will be on a first
come, first served basis.  When we reach the enrollment cap (our
meeting room capacity is 200, including speakers) we will close
registration for the conference.
 
HOTEL REGISTRATION
     Most conference registrants stay at the host hotel, the
Bismarck.  Room fees run $75 per night regardless of how many
people stay in the room.  For registration information call the
Bismarck at 1-800-643-1500.  Refer to the *National Council of
Teachers of English Research Assembly: Midwinter Conference* when
making reservations.
 
Please address all conference inquiries to:
 
Carol D. Lee
Northwestern U.
School of Education and Social Policy
2003 Sheridan Rd.
Evanston, IL 60201
cdlee@merle.acns.nwu.edu
fax: 708-491-8999
phone: (w) 708-467-1807
 
Peter Smagorinsky
U. of Oklahoma
College of Education
820 Van Vleet Oval
Norman, OK 73019-0260
smagor@aardvark.ucs.uoknor.edu
fax: 405-325-4061
phone: (w) 405-325-3533
       (h) 405-364-1171
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Oct 1995 08:44:04 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing and Research
 
Pat, At the risk of self promotion, might I suggest my recent textbook
that has just come out with Allyn & Bacon publishers.  It is called
RESEARCHING AND WRITING ACROSS THE CURRICULUM and covers just the topics
you describe.  You may want to give it a look.  Christine Hult
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Oct 1995 08:54:23 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer response groups
 
Becky,  My understanding is that you need some kind of area network to
accomplish the dedicated drives--but most campuses are on a network if
they're on a campus server.  The network software we use is Novell, but
I understand other LAN software works as well.
 
Barbara, Good to hear about some other software.  We are currently
investigating many kinds of software that will facilitate online
collaborative writing and responding.  Another one that works much
like the sophisticated mail program you describe is Novell's Groupwise.
CH
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Oct 1995 09:01:43 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer response groups
 
Becky,  The Commonspace software that I mentioned does exactly what you
describe, and it also allows students space to have online chat groups
working simultaneously on a document from remote sites.  It is available
it both DOS and MAC platforms.  [The ability for online discussions is
what sets it apart from the super-mail programs mentioned by Barbara.]
Commonspace is now in beta testing at various sites around the country.
It is under development by Houghton Mifflin's New Media Group, lead byu
Paul LeBlanc.  They are in the process of signing up test sites to use
the software--and I'm not exactly sure where that process stands right
now. You might try contacting Paul LeBlanc at paul_leblanc@hmco.com
to find out.  I've been playing around with the software myself, but am
waiting until I get the next disks from Paul with better conversion
abilities between various software programs before I try it out in some
classes.  Christine
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Oct 1995 09:14:05 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kris Hansen <HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Re: Writing and Research
 
To Sue McLeod,
 
Who are the author(s) and publisher of The Curious Researcher?
 
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Oct 1995 10:23:00 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Valerie Balester <v-balester@TAMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer response groups
 
 Other ideas from those of you doing similar things?  Christine
>Hult
 
Christine and Ed,
We use the Daedalus software, which is very non-tekkie friendly, for many
different peer response activities.  The heart of the Dadelus system is a
file sharing function (called "Turn in a Document") that makes it very easy
to make your document available to others in a read-only form.  There is a
program called RESPONSE that provides both local and global heuristics.
This program can either be used with hard copy of a draft or with an
electronic copy. There is a MAIL program which students can use either to
read and comment on drafts that have been "turned in."  And there is a
synchronous conferencing program that also allows class or small group
discussion of "turned in" drafts.  There are some otehr options as
well--and even more interesting, these options can be used in various
combinations.
 
Valerie Balester, TAMU
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Oct 1995 08:25:52 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@WSUNIX.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing and Research
In-Reply-To:  <26901841B2B@jkhbhrc.byu.edu>
 
Sorry--I should have include this information in the earlier post.
Author is Bruce Ballenger, publisher is Allyn & Bacon.  Our folks find it
very user-friendly.  Sue
 
On Wed, 25 Oct 1995, Kris Hansen wrote:
 
> To Sue McLeod,
>
> Who are the author(s) and publisher of The Curious Researcher?
>
> Kristine Hansen
> English Department
> Brigham Young University
> Provo, UT 84602
> (801) 378-4775
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Oct 1995 10:44:28 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan-Marie Harrington <sharrin@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing and Research
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.951024171427.13249A-100000@unicorn.it.wsu.edu>
 
Let me second Sue's plug for _The Curious Researcher_ (Bruce Ballenger;
Allyn & Bacon).  It's not the book we use for our research and
argumentation course, but in some ways it's the book I wish we used.  The
book is written for students who might use it as an aid to writing a
researched assignment in any course; the basic premise is that good
research is born of curiousity.  It gives students lots of good writing
exercises and lots of good advice for conversations to have with
instructors and peers.   I do have a few reservations about the text: it
assumes that "the research paper" is a genre, and it assumes that "the
research paper" will be written in 5 weeks.
 
The book we do use (in addition to a self-published book) is James
Lester's Writing Research Papers (Harper Collins).  Although it is dull
as dishwater, it is a terrific reference guide.  It has very good
sections on how to use different kinds of library resources, and good
pointers towards different indexes (an appendixin the back lists indexes
and bibliographies, by different subject areas), good pointers on
different citation systems, etc.  I don't have my students read it so
much as I have them keep it out on their desks to consult as they are
planning trips to the library or working on one of their essays.
 
Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@indyunix.iupui.edu
Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
425 University Boulevard                             fax: (317) 274-2347
Indianapolis IN 46202
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Oct 1995 12:10:13 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "JENSETH, RICHARD" <RJEN@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re[2]: Course Portfolios Across the Curriculum Publication
In-Reply-To:  In reply to your message of FRI 20 OCT 1995 05:06:00 EST
 
Chris,
 
Can you send me whatever information (guidelines, handouts, examples,
etc.) that you have available about the discipline specific use of
portfolios you mentioned?  I am especially interested in how you
(and/or your wac committee) work to support such departmental
undertakings.
 
             Thanks,
 
 Richard Jenseth
 Director of Writing
 St. Lawrence University
 Canton, NY 13617
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Oct 1995 11:17:52 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer response
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95102417161065@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
I at least am relieved that it's _not only_ me.  David, too, seems to be
implicated in the plot to destroy uncluttered communication.
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Oct 1995 10:34:57 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Collaborative software
 
Becky,
 
We're using Daedalus Interchange quite successfully here.  It's extraordinarily
easy to use, in my opinion (I'm technophobic, so this is important).  DIWE
(Daedalus something or other Writing Environment) has versions for both
platforms.
 
Jane Nelson
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Oct 1995 10:36:28 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer response groups
 
Becky,
 
Yes, the dedicated drives we are talking about are DOS driven.
 
Jane Nelson
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Oct 1995 10:44:15 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer response groups
 
Becky,
 
I mentioned Daedalus in another post, and I'll mention it again in regards to
your query about collaborative writing.  I think the entire Daedalus package
might allow for the kind of thing you are looking for.  We use Daedalus almost
exclusively for its synchronous writing environment (the Interchange portion of
Daedalus); is there anyone out there who knows whether the Daedalus software
also allows for collaborative writing of documents?  I think it must.
Jane
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Oct 1995 12:06:08 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan-Marie Harrington <sharrin@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Daedalus
In-Reply-To:  <01HWURPUM2YA0023DT@PLAINS.UWYO.EDU>
 
Jane's first post asbout Daedalus was a good overview of its
capabilities.  It allows students to share files, but it doesn't allow
them to collaborate on the same file at the same time.  Students can turn
in drafts to the network, and other students (or the teacher) can then
copy the file from the network to a disk.  But only one person at a time
can have a single file open.
 
There is a program called Aspects which permits students to work on the
same file simultaneously.  I can't remember who publishes it, though.
 
Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@indyunix.iupui.edu
Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
425 University Boulevard                             fax: (317) 274-2347
Indianapolis IN 46202
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Oct 1995 09:25:54 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rebecca Reno <rreno@MACE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      peer tutoring in groups
 
Dear Frank et. al.,
 
A friend of mine recently forwarded me a message from your
discussion group because of my peer tutoring background.
Please forgive me for not being up to date on your discussion
as a whole, but I do have some information about peer tutoring
in groups.  I know of at least two programs that do train
tutors to work with groups of students.  I was trained
at Grand Valley State University, a school in Michigan, where
all English 106 students were required to have weekly
tutorials with a peer group from their class.  The peer
group was consistent (same students each week) and the
tutor served as something like a moderator.  Here at
Purdue we also have group tutorials in the Developmental
Writing program.  The final paper of the semester may
be written individually or as a group.  For those who
choose the group paper option, group tutorials are arranged.
Yet a third way of arranging for students to work
together is by having them sign up for group discussion
sessions in the writing lab.  This may or may not include a tutor.
At a recent conference I ran across a school that does this.  I
think it was Northwestern.
 
However, how the tutor can best encourage students to respond
helpfully to others' papers is an issue that deserves more
attention.  Probably most teachers and tutors begin groupwork
and tutorials with some standard guidelines - such as "BE
sure to point out strengths as well as weaknesses in the
paper" or "Ask questions about parts of the paper that you
find confusing" - but deciding how, when, and how often
to intervene in the group dynamic can be tricky.
 
If you want to respond feel free to email me.  I don't
know how to join your discussion group, but if this
is a continuing issue and you would like me to participate
further perhaps you could let me know how to sign on.
 
Rebecca Reno
Developmental Writing Program Coordinator
Purdue University
rreno@mace.cc.purdue.edu
(317) 495-6703
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Oct 1995 14:26:03 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JDSOMMERS@MIAVX3.MID.MUOHIO.EDU
Subject:      peer response
 
I wanted to respond to the discussion of the peer group videos.  Using some
funding I received internally here at Miami, I made my own peer group videos.
I recruited 4 of my best (in the sense of being motivated and talkative not
in terms of writing ability) students and we videotaped the four of them
as they discussed actual drafts they had written for my class.  We used
a 2 camera set up so that the person speaking at any time might be on
camera.  I also did follow up interivews on camera with the author (about
her perceptions of how the peer group activity had gone as well as her
experiences in general with peer response) and with the three peers.
 
That tape has become dated at this point, some 8 years later, but it
seemed to address some of the difficulties Dick Fulkerson noted with
the commercially prepared tape:
 
*it derived from a local context: the students recognized the assiginments
as ones they had also been asked to write; in some cases, they recognized
the students on the video ("Hey my sister dated that guy" was one response;
another time several TAs who had watched the video in a seminar I was teaching,
reported that they had spotted one of the video students inthe streets near
campus and had stopped to talk to "Shawn from the video");
*the students weren't role-playing the parts of first-year comp students (altho
they were in some sense role-playing since they all agreed that the video
camera had made them focus in a way they generally hadn't in actual class
situations)
*the written work itself was relatively unpolished and often non-threatening
to viewers in terms of its level of accomplishment
 
I may make a new batch of these tapes to use again with my classes if I can
get some funding again.  The truth, however, is that if the students are
willing to help out in return for my gratititude and a letter of recommendation,
our A-V dept is available to help me.  I could do such a project for very
little expense except time and effort (which is why I want some funding!).  I
suspect similar projects are quite do-able elsewhere.
 
Jeff Sommers
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Oct 1995 15:27:50 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer response groups
 
I think Valerie Balester's description of Daedalus was really good.  She
described the ways different members of our faculty use it here, too.  The
key is flexibility.  You can use any or all the features, suiting the tool
to the task, rather than the task to the tool; and you can copy text easily
from one feature to another, without worrying about translating it or
reformatting it.
 
>Becky,
>
>I mentioned Daedalus in another post, and I'll mention it again in regards to
>your query about collaborative writing.  I think the entire Daedalus package
>might allow for the kind of thing you are looking for.  We use Daedalus almost
>exclusively for its synchronous writing environment (the Interchange portion of
>Daedalus); is there anyone out there who knows whether the Daedalus software
>also allows for collaborative writing of documents?  I think it must.
>Jane
 
Daedalus supports many different kinds of collaborative activity, but it
does not specifically allow different writers to work on the same text at
the same time.  Only Aspects, to my knowledge, does that.
 
I'd be interested in hearing if the Houghton-Mifflin software does anything
that Daedalus does not.
Ciao!
Bill
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Oct 1995 15:28:23 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carolyn Kirkpatrick   York College - CUNY
              <kirkpatrick@YCVAX.YORK.CUNY.EDU>
Subject:      Re[2]: Course portfolios across the Curriculum
 
I'd like to second Richard Jensen's request and repeat my own
of a few days ago -- that those who are working with portfolios
in the disciplines talk about their successes and how-to's
of various kinds here on the list:
 
> Chris,
>
> Can you send me whatever information (guidelines, handouts, examples,
> etc.) that you have available about the discipline specific use of
> portfolios you mentioned?  I am especially interested in how you
> (and/or your wac committee) work to support such departmental
> undertakings.
 
I have heard & read much more about portfolios in writing courses than
in other subject areas.  In my own setting, it's likely to be easier
to get colleagues in the disciplines interested in the idea of
course portfolios than colleagues in English.  I'd greatly appreciate
advice & steers to helpful reading -- especially reading that might
appeal to/be useful to colleagues in content-area courses.
 
Thanks!
 
Carolyn Kirkpatrick
York College/CUNY
Jamaica, NY  11451
kirkpatrick@ycvax.york.cuny.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Oct 1995 14:50:42 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Valerie Balester <v-balester@TAMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer response groups
 
 is there anyone out there who knows whether the Daedalus software
>also allows for collaborative writing of documents?  I think it must.
>Jane
 Jane, Daedalus does not allow for collaborative writing in the sesne that
screens can be shared and manipulted by a group of writers.  Files can be
shred, but only in read only form.
 
Valerie Balester
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Oct 1995 18:27:02 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karin Evans <KarinEvans@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: peer response groups--software
 
Becky, have you looked at Norton Textra?  No one has mentioned it so far in
this discussion, but I think it may have the features you want.
 
Karin Evans
Purdue University
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Oct 1995 09:48:34 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer response groups
In-Reply-To:  <199510251925.PAA09244@yog.rs.itd.umich.edu>
 
Has anyone used the windows version of Daedalus?  We just got a flier
about upgrading to a windows-based version and haven't done it as yet.
I'm wondering how it works for anyone who might be using it.  Thanks,
Christine Hult
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Oct 1995 08:56:51 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer response groups--software
 
Becky,
 
Re Karin Evans' message: To my knowledge, Norton Textra Connect doesn't
allow students to work on the same document at once except in a pretty
complicated way--one person writes part of a document and then sends it to
another student, who adds stuff, and on and on that way.  I'm not sure if
that's what you want, but Fred McFarland at Norton could tell you more than
I can (800-533-7904).  They may have upgraded it.
 
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Writing Program Director
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Oct 1995 18:45:15 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Robert D. Royar" <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: MSU Writing Center Coordinator Morehead KY
Subject:      Re: peer response
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95102417161065@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
On Tue, 24 Oct 1995, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> I got carriage return codes; Bill got double spacing; Liz found nothing out of
> the ordinary. Now the question is, is it us, or our systems?
>
 
When I read my mail file through `more' on our unix system, the
same=0D codes that you saw came through.  When Pine read the message,
the codes were missing.  But I just backgrounded into elm and the
codes were in the message through that mailer.  I suspect that Irv's
host kermit is receiving the file as a binary file and the ends of
lines then have an extra carriage return (0D is hexadecimal notaion
for Ctrl-M which is carriage return).  Procomm doesn't always
negotiate fairly with kermit.
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar  Morehead State University  r.royar@msuacad.morehead-st.edu
                     Writing Center Coordinator
  "Guns don't kill people, movies do"  -Senator Robert "OKForMeToBeOnThe" Dole
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Oct 1995 19:46:00 PDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Segall, Mary Prof." <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
Subject:      101 readers
 
I would be interested in hearing about what readers are used in Freshman
composition. We had an informative thread on the handbooks (we also use the
Hacker), but I  wonder about the type and distribution of readings assigned
in FY courses: student writing, model rhetorical essays, literature (poetry,
short fiction, drama), theme centered articles from current periodicals,
etc.. I would appreciate hearing from others, especially since our local
tradition of rhetoric readers seems rather confining to me, but I hesitate
to introduce the kind of literature that tempts intructors to lecture.
Thanks in advance.
 
Mary Segall
Coordinator of Freshman English
Quinnipiac College
Hamden, CT 06518
segall@quinnipiac.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Oct 1995 22:58:01 -1900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roni Keane <keane@UNIX.ASB.COM>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work
 
Sorry, I'm late reading my mail but I couldn't resist this question from Joan:
 
> What is that other,
>proven method of teaching writing against which group work must be
>measured?  Lecture?
 
How about the also time honored 1) drill and kill  2) tell 'em (as in write
a profound and well organized essay on . . .
 
Roni
 
>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>
Veronica M. Keane
Director of the Writing Program       Email:  keane@unix.asb.com (preferred)
St. Peter's College                   keane_v@spcvxa.spc.edu
2641 Kennedy Blvd.
Jersey City, NJ 07306                 Phone:  (201) 413-7225
<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<
<
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 07:33:11 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michael P Kuhne <kuhn0004@GOLD.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      peer response groups: citation
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95102608565207@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Earlier in the conversation, some of you asked for a particular
citation.  Here it is:
 
Peter Elbow and Pat Belanoff.  Sharing and Responding.  New York: Random
House, 1989.  ISBN 0-394-38621-3 or 1
 
Michael Kuhne
Minneapolis Community College
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 07:40:02 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michael P Kuhne <kuhn0004@GOLD.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: 101 readers
In-Reply-To:  <309047EE@smtp.quinnipiac.edu>
 
My community college has a two-quarter, first-year composition sequence,
with common texts for the first-quarter course.   Those texts are:
The Bedford Reader
The Bedford Handbook for Writers
The handbook is frustrating for the students, but they seem to respond
well to the Reader.  The essays are contemporary, and the writers are
culturally diverse.  Each essay ends with a series of questions about the
reading's audience, the writer's language, and the writer's thoughts
about writing.
 
Michael Kuhne
Minneapolis Community College
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 08:57:18 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth Hodges <ehodges@HIBBS.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: 101 readers
In-Reply-To:  <309047EE@smtp.quinnipiac.edu>; from "Segall,
              Mary Prof." at Oct 26, 95 7:46 pm
 
Last year, we decided on The Writer's Presence for both our 101 and 102
courses.  It has a wide range of essays with little apparatus and no fronted
thematic or rhetorical scheme, though of course there are the secondary
tables of content to let us know what's what thematically and
rhetorically--as if we couldn't figure that one out for ourselves.
   The essays ARE essays and not condensed.  The variety of topics, writers,
ethnicities, genres is broad.  The students respond well to it in 101.  Some
teachers find that the students respond less well in 102 because the idea of
rereading is, at first, offensive.  But then, that's a matter really of how
rereading is presented, I think.
   We've also had a lot of luck with Sharing and Responding (Elbow) and
Murray's Craft of Revision.  We decided to try those rather than the more
traditional writing guides.
 
Elizabeth Hodges
Virginia Commonwealth University
ehodges@hibbs.vcu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 09:05:18 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Linda K. Shamoon" <shamoon@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      WAC Outcomes
 
At the University of Rhode Island we have been on the brink (for some
time, now) of establishing a requirement for  writing intensive courses
along with something like a rising junior portfolio. Suddenly, rather late
in this process, I am under pressure to produce "data" from other
institutions to show that WI courses "improve" student writing.  Can anyone
recommend a published study or two along this line that I can circulate
among admnistrators and committee people?
 
It is my impression that there are no striking studies that decisively
prove WI courses globally improve student writing, and I would be glad
(once again) to explain to my colleagues the difficulties of obtaining such
data and  the difficulty of generalizing from one institution to another,
but I would like to hear from this list about the more successful
explanations or approaches to invoke on this theme. That is to say, whatis
the best way to convince administrators and doubtful colleagues to support
WI/WAC while, at the same time, admitting that students who take a WI
course or two may not out perform other students on some sort of
standardized test.
Linda Shamoon                         Tel. 401-792-4203
Director                              Fax. 401-792-2580
College Writing Program               e-mail: Shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
Dept. of English
Independence Hall
University of Rhode Island
Kingston, R. I. 02881
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 10:25:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Becky Howard <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
Subject:      Smut & censorship
 
Folks, those in my department who teach on computer networks are this semester
seeing what is for us a new phenomenon:  students' exchanging smutty electronic
notes--sometimes with each other and about each other;  sometimes with each
other and about the teacher.  This raises a number of issues:  whether we deal
with it as a disciplinary matter, a pedagogical matter, or both;  what kind of a
classroom environment this creates (how can writers feel free to "speak" when
they are anticipating the possibility of this sort of response?);  what the
teacher's role should be in censoring/preventing such exchanges;  and to what
extent the teacher's response takes up time that would otherwise be devoted to
TEACHING WRITING!
 
We've had a second problem arise:  a students' watching Internet pornography
during class.  Also new for us.
 
I've never heard anyone else talking about this, but in our department, we fear
seeing more of this and are now debating policy/appropriate responses.  Do
others have experience with these sorts of "things"?
 
Glumly,
 
Becky Howard
Department of Interdisciplinary Writing
Colgate University
Hamilton NY 13346
BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU
Voice (315) 824-7315
FAX (315) 824-7045
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 10:30:40 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      NCTE
 
        I just sent my housing thing in for NCTE in San Diego and am afraid
that being so late I may end up on the other side of the world or on the
street or paying $150 per night. Does any female person on this list
need/want a roomate the Friday and Sat, Nov 17 and 18, of NCTE? I don't
smoke and I try to be neat in the bathroom like my Southern mama taught.
                                      Beth Daniell
                                          dbeth@clemson.edu
                                               803-656-5390 (office)
                                                    653-9421 (home/machine)
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 09:41:54 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gail E. Hawisher" <hawisher@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WAC Outcomes
X-cc:         wac-l@uiucvmd.bitnet
 
Linda --
 
There's an _RTE_ article out of the University of Hawaii, "Doing More than
'Thinning Out the Herd': How 82 College Seniors Peceived Writing Intensive
Classes" (February 1995) that I found fascinating.  Although it won't
'prove' to your colleagues that student writing improves with WAC, it
certainly demonstrates that the courses are valued by students, no small
achievement in these times when state legislators are peering over our
shoulders.
 
There's also a small body of literature that suggests 'indirect measures'
for looking at college student learning. In other words, if you can
demonstrate that teaching practices improve, some will agree that learning
has a better chance of happening.  And this, of course, is what WAC is all
about.
 
One very social 'sciency' report comes from the National Center for
Education Statistics and is titled _A Preliminary Study of the Feasibility
and Utility for National Policy of Instructional "Good Practice" Indicators
in Undergraduate Education_.  (I promise that the report is better than the
title. :)) (The phone number is 202-219-1913.) The Harvard Report of a
couple of years ago may have something to help you too.
 
In any case, I'll copy this to the WAC-L list to see if others know of
other studies that might be useful.  Good luck!
 
Gail
 
 
>At the University of Rhode Island we have been on the brink (for some
>time, now) of establishing a requirement for  writing intensive courses
>along with something like a rising junior portfolio. Suddenly, rather late
>in this process, I am under pressure to produce "data" from other
>institutions to show that WI courses "improve" student writing.  Can anyone
>recommend a published study or two along this line that I can circulate
>among admnistrators and committee people?
>
>It is my impression that there are no striking studies that decisively
>prove WI courses globally improve student writing, and I would be glad
>(once again) to explain to my colleagues the difficulties of obtaining such
>data and  the difficulty of generalizing from one institution to another,
>but I would like to hear from this list about the more successful
>explanations or approaches to invoke on this theme. That is to say, whatis
>the best way to convince administrators and doubtful colleagues to support
>WI/WAC while, at the same time, admitting that students who take a WI
>course or two may not out perform other students on some sort of
>standardized test.
>Linda Shamoon                         Tel. 401-792-4203
>Director                              Fax. 401-792-2580
>College Writing Program               e-mail: Shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
>Dept. of English
>Independence Hall
>University of Rhode Island
>Kingston, R. I. 02881
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 07:47:05 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@WSUNIX.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WAC Outcomes
In-Reply-To:  <46453.shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu>
 
Linda--you might want to touch base with Rich Haswell here at WSU to
discuss this issue with him.  (He is our Director of Writing
Assessment.)  Sue McLeod
 
On Fri, 27 Oct 1995, Linda K. Shamoon wrote:
 
> At the University of Rhode Island we have been on the brink (for some
> time, now) of establishing a requirement for  writing intensive courses
> along with something like a rising junior portfolio. Suddenly, rather late
> in this process, I am under pressure to produce "data" from other
> institutions to show that WI courses "improve" student writing.  Can anyone
> recommend a published study or two along this line that I can circulate
> among admnistrators and committee people?
>
> It is my impression that there are no striking studies that decisively
> prove WI courses globally improve student writing, and I would be glad
> (once again) to explain to my colleagues the difficulties of obtaining such
> data and  the difficulty of generalizing from one institution to another,
> but I would like to hear from this list about the more successful
> explanations or approaches to invoke on this theme. That is to say, whatis
> the best way to convince administrators and doubtful colleagues to support
> WI/WAC while, at the same time, admitting that students who take a WI
> course or two may not out perform other students on some sort of
> standardized test.
> Linda Shamoon                         Tel. 401-792-4203
> Director                              Fax. 401-792-2580
> College Writing Program               e-mail: Shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
> Dept. of English
> Independence Hall
> University of Rhode Island
> Kingston, R. I. 02881
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 09:51:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WAC Outcomes
 
>That is to say, what is
>the best way to convince administrators and doubtful colleagues to support
>WI/WAC while, at the same time, admitting that students who take a WI
>course or two may not out perform other students on some sort of
>standardized test.
 
>Linda Shamoon
 
Linda,
 
At the University of Missouri we have miraculously escaped having to
"prove" that our writing intensive courses dramatically "improve" student
writing.  I suspect we owe that escape to our having implemented the WI
courses long before the national focus on assessment and outcomes and, in
the meantime, both our faculty and administrators had become aware of the
far larger and more complex "outcomes" of
writing-across-the-curriculum/writing-in-the-disciplines programs.
 
We did, though, successfully demonstrate the program's "effectiveness" to
administrators by conducting an extensive self-study followed up by a WPA
external consultant/evaluator visit.  The visit and subsequent report
proved extraordinarily worthwhile in securing not only continued but
increased support for WAC/WID here.  Our explanation of this year-long
project is the subject of a chapter in Yancey and Huot's  _WAC and Program
Assessment: Diverse Methods of Evaluating Writing Across the Curriculum
Programs_ due out in '96.
 
Do you have *any* data that you can assemble into a brief study accompanied
by an executive summary on any of the activities you've undertaken so far?
Such a document comprised of multiple kinds of information, thoughtfully
collected and presented, might go a long way to assuring your
administrators that what you want to do is worthwhile.  Letters from
appreciative alums and/or employers are especially useful.
 
Marty
 
Prof. Martha A. Townsend
Director, Campus Writing Program        writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                 314-882-4881 (office)
University of Missouri                  314-884-5438 (fax)
Columbia, MO  65211
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 11:35:44 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Long <rlong@DAEMEN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Smut & censorship
 
Here at Daemen, where we, like Becky Howard's school, are at last on the
Internet, students using it for reasons which we have trouble justifying.
We don't know much about exchanges of smutty email, if that is what Becky
means by "electronic notes." I'm sure that happens, just as people exchange
sexually suggestive print-based texts. As long as no one is offended or
harrassed, then I suppose that the exchange is none of our business. Email
is private mail. If this mail or electronic note were available, say, to
the entire class, if the message was public, then some kind of action
should be taken, for then the note becomes offensive or harrassing.
 
Another problem that we have here at Daemen is with the WWW. Students use
browsers to surf the web, and there have been complaints that students have
been looking at sites such as Playboy. In such a case the picture of the
nude is displayed for anyone who walks by to see. We at Daemen have had
trouble with cases such as this. Are we to assume that the viewing was made
within a lewd context and not one of say research? Are we to begin
censoring usage and tell students that their access is revoked? Who decides
what is inappropriate usage? More theoretically, have the physical and time
frameworks of reading "pages" been altered in elecronic spaces? Is the
reading of electronic spaces done in public? Is reading no longer private?
It is if done at home, but not all students have computers at home, and
they must read the WWW on public machines. And if students are researching
the web, and if their subject is pornography, then I would say that they
need to view pornographic sites. Who is to decide then what is research and
what is personal flaws?
 
The good thing about libraries and books is that you could take a book and
find a private space and read the book, hold it in front of you, within
your space, and no one could read it. If someone else stopped to talk, you
could close the book. This is not the case is computers that are available
for public access. The reading space has been projected out away from the
privacy of the reader into the public. A problem with regulating usage of
this reading space is that the regulator creates the impression that the
technology has only such and such a valid use. Too often this has been the
negative restriction of most new technologies. On the other hand, without
regulation, passers-by, those who enter a projected reading space, might
encounter words and images that they would rather avoid. As Becky says, we
need to debate responses to the technology. I'm not sure, though, that
censorship is appropriate.
 
+--------------------------------------------------------------------+
 Richard Long                      rlong@daemen.edu
 Writing Coordinator               http://www.daemen.edu/pages/rlong/
 Daemen College                    http://www.daemen.edu
+--------------------------------------------------------------------+
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Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 12:12:10 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Leslie C. Perelman" <perelman@MIT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Smut & censorship
In-Reply-To:  Your message of "Fri, 27 Oct 1995 11:35:44 EDT."
              <v02120d00acb6a811d474@[205.232.33.65]>
 
The Director of Academic Computing here at MIT, Greg Jackson, has
written a very thoughtful article on the issues Richard Long brings up.
 
It is available at
        http://whodunit.mit.edu/FN_Fall94/FNFall94.html
 
There a course here at MIT, 6.805/STS085: Ethics and Law on the Electronic
Frontier, that  has limks to all sorts of other articles and
archives on Computer Communications and Freedom of Expression.  The URL for
that page is
        http://swissnet.ai.mit.edu/6095/readings-free-expression.html#Required
 
 
Les Perelman
MIT
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Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 12:15:55 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Charles A. Baldwin" <cab7599@IS.NYU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Daedalus
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9510251221.I88079-0100000@indyunix.iupui.edu>
 
On Wed, 25 Oct 1995, Susan-Marie Harrington wrote:
 
>
> There is a program called Aspects which permits students to work on the
> same file simultaneously.  I can't remember who publishes it, though.
>
 
Published by Group Logic. They can be reached at 703-528-1555 or
grouplogic@aol.com. We're using it here at NYU, and like the results. It
compares well to Daedalus (although I wish Aspects would let you [the
teacher] set up multiple conferences in advance -- but as conferences are
"owned," when you leave the one you've created, it's gone. Unless I'm
missing something).
 
 
Sandy Baldwin
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Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 12:25:42 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Becky Howard <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Smut & censorship
 
Richard Long's post asks whether I was speaking of E-mail.  I was not.  Our
Writing classes are taught with a computer network that is set up just for our
classes, so that students and teacher can exchange written work.  It was on that
network that students, in two separate incidents in two separate classes, have
posted homophobic and sexually offensive notes to other students in the class--
and, in one case, to the teacher.  These are not threatening notes;  they are
insulting ones.
 
And the issue of censorship is to me a pressing and difficult one.  First, any
class should have a congenial environment in which no individuals or groups are
silenced.  In a writing class in which students are exchanging and commenting
upon each other's writing this becomes even more important.  (So this becomes a
branch of our previous discussion of peer review:  to me, peer review absolutely
requires a classroom of mutual trust and respect.)  Homophobic notes and
pornography-watching are clearly not part of a generic congenial classroom
environment;  and they are, moreover, antithetical to the atmosphere of trust
and respect that I believe is essential to peer response.
 
So one thing we've considered is a syllabus statement outlawing pornography-
watching.  (Bear with me, here;  I'm jumping back and forth between two separate
but related issues:  one being harassing notes exchanged on the classroom
network;  the other being the watching of inappropriate Internet materials
during class.)  But then one must consider banning other potentially offensive
materials:  the Ku Klux Klan Website, for example.  But THEN one has to
consider, too, outlawing, say, the Nation of Islam website:  Sunday's New York
Times Week in Review did a devastating rhetorical analysis of the similar
rhetoric of the KKK and the Nation of Islam.  So where would such censorship end?
 
Yet how can we teach writing in an atmosphere in which students are harassed,
whether directly or indirectly?
 
And another thing we've considered is treating the harassing notes as a
disciplinary matter, not a pedagogical matter:  turn the offenders over to the
Dean of Students.
 
I raise all this with WPA-L because I find it very troubling;  because I think
we can expect to see more, not less, of these problems as our students are
increasingly proficient computer-users;  and because I do not think these
problems lend themselves to easy solutions.  I really want to know what others
have encountered and what they have done about it, because our department has
not yet been able to come to rest about how best to assure a decent classroom
environment without ourselves becoming police instead of teachers.
 
Becky Howard
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Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 12:46:45 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Smut & censorship
 
Becky's post raises some important issues, and, like Richard, I don't
believe censorship is the answer.  I do believe that establishing, through
negotiation, some expectations for class etiquette can address Becky's
needs (though they probably won't, in the short term, address Richard's
concerns about public computing sites).
 
>Folks, those in my department who teach on computer networks are this semester
>seeing what is for us a new phenomenon:  students' exchanging smutty electronic
>notes--sometimes with each other and about each other;  sometimes with each
>other and about the teacher.  This raises a number of issues:  whether we deal
>with it as a disciplinary matter, a pedagogical matter, or both;  what kind of
>a
>classroom environment this creates (how can writers feel free to "speak" when
>they are anticipating the possibility of this sort of response?);  what the
>teacher's role should be in censoring/preventing such exchanges;  and to what
>extent the teacher's response takes up time that would otherwise be devoted to
>TEACHING WRITING!
 
I'm teaching a course this fall that involves students in a direct and
forthright exploration of cultural communities, identity groups, and
imposed categories (their own and others').  In beginning the class, I've
paid a good deal of attention, necessarily, to creating a safe space for
talking about these matters, a space where people can feel safe speaking
about their concerns and where they can feel that they won't be attacked or
ostracized for expressing their views, talking about their attitudes and
expectations, working out their ideas and their world views, and their
hangups about race, ethnicity, gender, class, religion, etc.  We spent
three class periods, in all, exploring our own identity groups, comparing
the ways we identify (Irish, German, Japanese, etc) with the ways we are
forced to identify ourselves institutionally (African-American, Hispanic,
Asian/Pacific Islander, Native American, White, Other), working up a
complete list of our identity groups, getting accustomed to taking about
these issues, etc.  We did a lot of talking and writing, and the set of
discussions culminated in the following assignment:
 
-----------------
Writing About Cultural Communities, Ethnicity, and Imposed Categories
Items for Class Etiquette
Assignment for Wednesday and Thursday,
September 13 and 14
 
Every community has an etiquette, formal or informal, spoken or unspoken.
This class, too, is a community, one in which people need to be able to
share their experiences openly, without fear of recrimination, ridicule,
embarrassment, or exposure beyond the class.
 
In class on Tuesday, September 12 we discussed issues of privacy and
safety, and we began to identify behaviors that we feel inhibit the class's
ability to do its work.  This follow-up assignment will help us solidify
that discussion and give us an etiquette that will allow us to explore
often sensitive material openly and frankly and to have useful discussions.
 
By 6:00 PM on Wednesday, September 13, each class member should write three
prospective items for a class etiquette that can help create the kind of
safe space that is necessary for the class to function.  These items are to
be posted to the class's electronic mail list no later than 6:00 PM.  (Send
mail to @umich.edu and it will go to all the members of both Cultural
Communities classes.)
 
Three student volunteers (chosen in Tuesday's class) will take those
suggestions and compile a list of rules of etiquette for the class.  The
compiled list will be available by class time on Thursday.  During that
class, we will briefly review the list and make any changes we think
necessary.  From that point on, we will be able to count on class members
abiding by that list.  Of course, like any etiquette, the list is not final
and immutable.  From time to time, the class may wish to change one of the
rules or institute new ones.
-----------------
 
I think most writing classes have the same sort of need for safe space,
though writing teachers tend to take that for granted--that students will
reveal, that we'll deal with it well, that it's part of the territory and
will therefore be OK, etc.  But when we bring a new element into the
classroom (e-mail, the WWWeb, electronic conferencing, whatever), we may
need to establish a more formal class etiquette, so that we create a safe
space within which the new elements can operate without causing the kind of
problem Becky describes.
 
>We've had a second problem arise:  a students' watching Internet pornography
>during class.  Also new for us.
 
Again, the class etiquette would present an opportunity to make clear the
fact that such actions interfere with the class objectives, offend
classmates, etc--that these behaviors are not OK.
 
Hope this helps.
Bill
 
 
 
Bill Condon, Director                        Phone:  313-764-9961
English Composition Board                    e-mail:  bcondon@umich.edu
1025 Angell Hall                             FAX:  313-763-0937
University of Michigan 48109
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Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 13:13:00 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Long <rlong@DAEMEN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Smut & censorship
 
Becky Howard's second post about smut and censorship raises facsinating
questions. But first I want to address her description of the physical
space of the classroom. What draws me to networks is that they break
boundaries. Class can be anywhere, anytime. There might be a physcial space
of classroom, but that space can be projected to any computer anywhere. And
there might be a time when everyone meets in this physical space, but this
time is merely a point in the continuum in which the class can meet
anytime. The goings-on of the class can be any time. Anytime. Anywhere. So
Becky's legitimate complaints also can apply to this space and time of the
electronic class.
 
I suppose that racist and homophobic comments made in a networked classroom
can be handled the same way they are handled in a traditional classroom. If
the notes in Becky's class are public, if everyone reads them, then that
seems to me to be the same as oral comments in a traditional classroom.
Everyone hears them.
So--when the comments are made electronically, I guess we could think of
how we have handled them in the past in oral, traditional spaces. What I
mean is that the problem Becky mentions is not unique to a networked
environment. Some negative traits of old technologies do carry over to new
technology. Insulting or racist or homophobic comments are, as Becky says,
"antithetical to the atmosphere of trust and respect . . . essential to
peer response," but they are  not technology specific.
 
However, if the WWW is being used in class, perhaps cultural and gender and
race conflicts become more immediate, especially if all kinds of sites are
being projected into the class, but it seems to me to be little different
from the variety of essays in many readers. What is different is the stark
reality that such groups exit or there are indeed groups that make
objectionable information available. The conflict that we read about in
readers becomes real. Perhaps this reality, this projection of conflict
into the class space, could be the beginning point of critique and
learning.
 
+--------------------------------------------------------------------+
 Richard Long                      rlong@daemen.edu
 Writing Coordinator               http://www.daemen.edu/pages/rlong/
 Daemen College                    http://www.daemen.edu
+--------------------------------------------------------------------+
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Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 13:17:00 PDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Segall, Mary Prof." <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
Subject:      smut and censorship
 
Becky,
 
I am fascinated by the problem you describe, first because I am in the midst
of a thematic unit on censorhip with my students, second for the reasons
Richard Long offers, and third that the question even needs debate.  If
students are exchanging
"smutty" notes in class (whether in a traditional classroom or in a
networked classroom), then how can they be on task ?  Would any of us
hesitate to set limits in a traditional class if students were passing notes
around?  Sounds like high school stuff to me, and should be trreated as
such.
 
The second issue of freedom of expression on the Net is a different issue
altogether, but if a student is taking class time in public space to view
Playboy (and really, how many students are truly doing research papers on
pornography?), then that is back to the high school disciplinary realm.
 
I may be in the minority here, but even my FY students have (without my
intervention) arrived at the same conclusions in their exploration of this
issue.
 
Good luck.
 
Mary Segall
Quinnipiac College
Hamden, CT 06518
segall@quinnipiac.edu
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Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 14:26:07 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ben Reynolds <ewt2@[128.220.2.5]>
Subject:      Re: Smut & censorship
 
Becky,
 
I'm having a hard time seeing why computers change the situations you are
describing. If a student violates the school's honor code with a piece of
paper or with a computer, it is still a violation. Homophobic and sexually
offensive notes seem to me to be that violation. If a student were sitting
in class with a pornographic photo in hand or on a monitor screen, it
might be an honor code violation.
 
More important to me as a teacher is that all the students in these
situations are not doing work related to the class. On that basis, I would
tell them firmly to get to work or get out. (The old Work Ethic has its
uses; this approach gets you out of censorship. The question is always "How
is this relevant to this class?") This get-to-work stuff does not substitute
for honor code issues above.
 
Most important is that the incidents may show a troubled student-instructor
relationship. Get fast help for your instructors and reinforce the
mutual-respect part of how the classroom functions. Do this so that
the offenders become moral pariahs, not cool guys.
 
I'm not a big fan of trying to name in a syllabus every single thing you
don't want students to do. You end up trying to anticipate the next
infraction some wiseacre will think up.  But the world really does have a
general sense of what's appropriate and what's not.
 
Best,
 
Ben Reynolds                           Ben.Reynolds@Jhu.edu
Coordinator, Academic Programs         http://jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu/~ewt2/
Center for Talented Youth (CTY) STUDENT INFO Questions: CTY.EWTINFO@jhu.edu
The Johns Hopkins University    EMPLOYMENT Questions: Academic@128.220.2.5
3400 N. Charles Street                 Voice: (410) 516-0161
Baltimore, MD 21218 USA                Fax:   (410) 516-0804
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Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 13:11:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Becky Howard <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Smut & censorship
 
Bill Condon, I am certainly forwarding your ideas to the rest of my department.
They seem to me an extremely constructive way of addressing these "new" problems.
 
As for the newness of the problems:  in a sense, they aren't.  It's just that
with the computers, "we" now "see" what was previously passed from hand to hand
in hard-copy notes or in hard-copy issues of Playboy, etc.  And that "seeing" is
the problem;  for once seen, it cannot be ignored.  The seeing, moreover, is
done by the teacher and by members of the class who previously might have been
excluded from (read: protected from) hard-copy surreptitious distribution.
 
I feel as is Foucault had risen from his ashes.  *Discipline and Punish* is back
to haunt me, and I wonder how much hierarchical observation I'm getting myself
in for.  But I must nevertheless ask the dreaded question:  Bill, what do you do
if, once your classroom etiquette is developed, it is violated?
 
I'll be specific in a way I'd rather not but must:  in the classroom incidents
that have occurred here, it appears that discourse from other sites is being
transferred into the composition classroom.  Specifically, what we're getting is
locker-room behavior.  Yes, from athletes--people for whom the rhetorical mores
of their athletic team are very powerful.  People who have genuine difficulty in
behaving as anything but a cool jock in front of teammates who are also in the
class.
 
You can see why I'm hesitating to say this.  I seem to be stereotyping athletes.
I'm not tarring them all;  I'm just saying that all of our "incidents" have
involved athletes, and I think that a possible explanation is that these
particular athletes are using their most powerful and important discourse (that
of the locker room) in any situation (even a college classroom) in which they
find themselves with compatriots from that community (i.e., teammates).  And I'm
not at all sure that they would immediately adapt to etiquette composed by non-
teammates.
 
Becky Howard
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Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 13:43:25 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Todd Taylor (ENG)" <taylor@CHUMA.CAS.USF.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Smut & censorship
In-Reply-To:  <01HWXNX7F8XKACJUNX@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
 
On Fri, 27 Oct 1995, Becky Howard wrote:
 
> I really want to know what others
> have encountered and what they have done about it, because our department has
> not yet been able to come to rest about how best to assure a decent classroom
> environment without ourselves becoming police instead of teachers.
 
I presented a paper about these issues at Penn State this summer.  My take
is that regardless of how liberal we want to be, teachers will (if they
haven't already) find themselves simply inventing new methods of coercion
to manage these new environments--in other words, we can't avoid acting as
police.
 
For example, overt policy statements about the nature of networked writing
as public discourse become an important device to head off such flaming,
and discussing the Michigan student who has expelled, arrested, and
incarcerated for a misogynist post can also drive the anti-flaming message
home.  And if that doesn't work, the threat of a transcript of all on-line
discussions will do the trick.
 
Other mechanisms such as firewall software used to block the smut pages
are certain to become more commonplace in institutional networks (how in
the world can a k-12 school bring in the WWW?).  We try to avoid being the
police, but, like it or not, education is in many ways all about
coercion--there's simply no getting around this fact despite the values we
place on resistant and genuinely dialogic discourse.
 
In another post to this thread Bill Condon suggests that students can
arrive at an appropriate classroom netiquette through negotiation.  In
some ways I agree, but the fact that such negotiations now become a
regular part of an online class is a reflection of the teacher's coercive
agenda: the teacher needs a policy and he or she is going to "allow" the
students to "negotiate" one, but I imagine that we all have a pretty good
idea of what this netiquette will look like.
 
Furthermore, these decisions may, in fact, not be up to teachers and
students to negotiate in the first place.  This summer's rash of federal
telecommunications legislation (read: censorship) may police us or force
us into to becoming more police-like.  For example, our CAI program isn't
allowed to give students WWW pages for fear of the bad press that we might
receive in the state capitol.
 
Some of these issues are endemic to writing instruction at large, even
outside the CAI classroom.  My favorite example of this fact is Richard
Miller's article "Fault Lines in the Contact Zone" in which he discusses
how to handle as homophobic student essay entitled "Queers, Bums, and
Magic."  Policing is simply part of the territory.
 
- Todd Taylor
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Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 14:11:35 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Todd Taylor (ENG)" <taylor@CHUMA.CAS.USF.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Smut & censorship
In-Reply-To:  <01HWXPIQZJ0IACQSVB@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
 
On Fri, 27 Oct 1995, Becky Howard wrote:
 
> I feel as is Foucault had risen from his ashes.  *Discipline and Punish*
> is back to haunt me
 
The principles of coercion and control that Foucault describes never
vanished; they might have been disguised by the utopian cover of radical
pedagogy, but beneath the veneer, education is still an institutional
panopticon.  In fact, netiquette policies, firewall smut filters,
transcripts of online interchanges, and telecommunications bills comprise
a fairly straight-forward example of the construction of new electronic
panopticons.
 
As opposed to what Ben Reynolds writes, I believe that these are brand new
problems that obviously require brand new answers, and, unfortunately,
brand new panopticons.  I never had a problem with photos of naked people
in non-CAI classes, but I do now.  It simply isn't true that everyone
knows what is and isn't appropriate in these new environments because all
of us--teachers, students, and administrators--lack the depth of
precedents that we have in conventional classrooms.  And, aside from all
of my cynicism about coercion and panopticism, the fact that the new
online environment does present some opportunity to reconfigure education
is the primary reason I continue to work in the field of computers and
writing.
 
- Todd Taylor
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Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 14:26:00 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Smut & censorship
 
Becky asks,
 
>But I must nevertheless ask the dreaded question:  Bill, what do you do
>if, once your classroom etiquette is developed, it is violated?
 
I'll weasel a little on this one, for the main reason that it's never
happened.  Once the class negotiates the etiquette, they stick to it.
Consensus is a powerful reinforcer in its own right.  My PLAN, should a
breach occur, is to have the class take care of it.  We discuss
"enforcement" when we review the list of suggested rules, and I make it
clear that an etiquette belongs to and is enforced by a community.  If
there's a breach, I expect them to call each other on it.  Only in that
context can an individual class member feel protected by the rules.  That
is, when I know the whole class agrees with my assertion of a right or a
priviledge, then I can feel safer about asserting that right or priviledge.
I would step in if (a) a serious breach of the etiquette occurred and the
class did nothing about it or (b) if the offender ignored the class's
attempt to curb the behavior or (c) a student was likely to be harmed by
the behavior or the way it was being handled.
 
Again, this has not happened in the three classes in which I've used this
process, all of which used e-mail and electronic conferencing extensively,
and two of which used the WWW as a significant resource.  The students have
behaved according to the rules they devise.
 
>I think that a possible explanation is that these
>particular athletes are using their most powerful and important discourse (that
>of the locker room) in any situation (even a college classroom) in which they
>find themselves with compatriots from that community (i.e., teammates).  And
>I'm
>not at all sure that they would immediately adapt to etiquette composed by non-
>teammates.
 
I agree:  probably not "immediately," Becky.  They've been indoctrinated
for some time into the lockerroom discourse community.  But, again, if they
are part of the group that agrees on the etiquette, then they have a stake
in maintaining and observing them.  A lot would hinge on how their
classmates respond to the first breach.  And on whether they have decided
to try to belong to this new community.
Ciao!
Bill
 
 
 
Bill Condon, Director                        Phone:  313-764-9961
English Composition Board                    e-mail:  bcondon@umich.edu
1025 Angell Hall                             FAX:  313-763-0937
University of Michigan 48109
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Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 14:30:17 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Long <rlong@DAEMEN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: smut and censorship
 
I am probablly misreading Mary Segal when she writes against passing notes,
either electronically or by hand, in class because such acitivity is not
"on task." The problem is with the content of the note and whether, when it
seems off task, the note is written according to some standard that would
make it on task.
 
Maybe the problem with note passing in a traditional classroom is that the
activity seems disruptive. Sure, some notes should probably be intercepted
and destroyed. With other valid notes, however, the passing still draws
attention away from another activity. Electronic notes, however, can be
silent, are not disruptive. Too bad that some are, as Mary says, so off
task that they do become disruptive.
 
+--------------------------------------------------------------------+
 Richard Long                      rlong@daemen.edu
 Writing Coordinator               http://www.daemen.edu/pages/rlong/
 Daemen College                    http://www.daemen.edu
+--------------------------------------------------------------------+
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Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 14:29:28 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Valerie Balester <v-balester@TAMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Smut & censorship
 
I just finished dealing writing some letters about this issue.  Here we
have had THREE reported cases of students working in groups where the males
started browsing the Web to view pornogrpahy.  We are advising our
instructors to add a policy statement to their syllabi about the proper use
of university computers, and we also have a newly initiated university
student conduct code that covers this sort of behavoir, not to mention
sexual harrassment codes.  One of these cases has gone to the student
conflict resolution center as a sexual harrasment case.  The others have
not been pursued by the students (yet).
 
Our department as a whole is in a state of distress over this issue, not
wanting to censor yet worried about issues such as the saftey of women
students.
 
During the course of this incident I learned that our campus computer labs
are like "frat houses" during evening hours--an atmosphere in which browing
pornography is welcome.
 
During our peer response thread I attempted to post on this issue, but it
seems not to have successfully arrived.  But since these incidents happened
here in group work sessions, I think it does relate very much to our
discussion of collaborative learning.
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Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 14:05:50 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: peer response groups: citation
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9510270723.A9549-0100000@gold.tc.umn.edu>
 
Thank you for the requested citation, Michael.
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Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 17:01:09 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Todd Taylor (ENG)" <taylor@CHUMA.CAS.USF.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Smut & censorship & Foucault
In-Reply-To:  <199510271823.OAA29705@yog.rs.itd.umich.edu>
 
On Fri, 27 Oct 1995, Bill Condon wrote:
 
> Consensus is a powerful reinforcer in its own right.  My PLAN, should a
> breach occur, is to have the class take care of it.  We discuss
> "enforcement" when we review the list of suggested rules, and I make it
> clear that an etiquette belongs to and is enforced by a community.  If
> there's a breach, I expect them to call each other on it.
 
Straight out of Foucault: no better way to police people than to arrange
them in such a way that they police each other.
 
        Power has its principle not so much in a person as in a
        certain concerted distribution of bodies, surfaces,
        lights, gazes; in an arrangement whose internal mechanisms
        produce relations in which individuals are caught up. . . .
        Consequently it does not matter who exercises power.  Any
        individual can operate the machine. . . .  (202)
                Foucault, "Panopticism"  from _Discipline & Punish_
 
- Todd Taylor
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 27 Oct 1995 15:56:02 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Smut & censorship
In-Reply-To:  Message of Fri, 27 Oct 1995 12:25:42 -0500 from
              <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
 
Since I have resisted teaching in our networked classroom, I may be
out of line in responding to Becky's questions.  But they are provocative.
 
On the issue of students looking at internet cites that are inappropriate,
DURING CLASS TIME, I would say disconnect the classroom from the internet.
(Ours can't be so connected at this point.)  Or whatever else is needed.
 
This behavior is analogous to reading PLAYBOY or a newspaper during class.
It is simply failing to devote the class hour to the subject at hand.  I
don't let students read novels or history books or the EAST TEXAN during my
English class.  Seems to me surfing the net is no different.
 
Now as to the offensive messages, Becky says in a good class "no individuals
or groups are silenced."  I would love such a situation.  But I don't see
how it is possible.  Clearly she/we are looking for ways to "silence"
homophobes and racists--if we were not, then this strand of discussion
would not have come up.
 
Lester Faigley, BTW, discussed some of these issues and included transcripts
of computer discussions (with students using pseudonyms) in FRAGMENTS OF
RATIONALITY (a chapter entitled "The Achieved Utopia in the Networked
Classroom").  At one point he says, "I remember vividly watching this
transcript as it was composed.  The messages seemed like they were coming from
outer space; that beyond the giggly, junior-high-school-bus level of the
discussion of sexuality, it had a ghostly quality, an image of the dance
of death on the graves of the old narratives of moral order."
 
He includes transcripts of three computer discussions, and I have observed
others while evaluating our teaching assistants.  To play my usually
curmudgeonly role, I'll remark that in none of the conversations does
it seem to me that the quality of critical thought is very high.  (But then
I would hate for any of you to read a transcript of the class discussions
I had with two freshman sections this morning.  Mid-term time, beginning
a major research paper, lots of poor grades so far, etc.  So stress and
whining seemed to be the order of the day.)
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 28 Oct 1995 15:13:04 -1900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roni Keane <keane@UNIX.ASB.COM>
Subject:      Re: Smut & censorship
 
Becky:
 
Somehow, I don't think we can blame the medium for the exchange of smut.
They could also be doing the same on paper or even orally. Likewise, they
could also be reading smutty books or magazines. It seems to me that a
solution lies in finding a way to make these students accountable for work
that is required. Obviously, if they're busy with smut they can't be doing
required work. There can me any number of reasons for their not attending
to their work, one of which is that they don't see its value. I suspect
that "disciplining" students is not the answer to the problem.
 
Roni
 
>Folks, those in my department who teach on computer networks are this semester
>seeing what is for us a new phenomenon:  students' exchanging smutty electronic
>notes--sometimes with each other and about each other;  sometimes with each
>other and about the teacher.  This raises a number of issues:  whether we deal
>with it as a disciplinary matter, a pedagogical matter, or both;  what
>kind of a
>classroom environment this creates (how can writers feel free to "speak" when
>they are anticipating the possibility of this sort of response?);  what the
>teacher's role should be in censoring/preventing such exchanges;  and to what
>extent the teacher's response takes up time that would otherwise be devoted to
>TEACHING WRITING!
>
>We've had a second problem arise:  a students' watching Internet pornography
>during class.  Also new for us.
>
>I've never heard anyone else talking about this, but in our department, we fear
>seeing more of this and are now debating policy/appropriate responses.  Do
>others have experience with these sorts of "things"?
>
>Glumly,
>
>Becky Howard
>Department of Interdisciplinary Writing
>Colgate University
>Hamilton NY 13346
>BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU
>Voice (315) 824-7315
>FAX (315) 824-7045
 
>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>
Veronica M. Keane
Director of the Writing Program       Email:  keane@unix.asb.com (preferred)
St. Peter's College                   keane_v@spcvxa.spc.edu
2641 Kennedy Blvd.
Jersey City, NJ 07306                 Phone:  (201) 413-7225
<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<
<
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 29 Oct 1995 11:24:42 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: smut and censorship
In-Reply-To:  Message of Fri, 27 Oct 1995 14:30:17 -0400 from <rlong@DAEMEN.EDU>
 
Re: Passing Notes
      When I am teaching in a networked classroom, I find that students working
 in groups often tend to communicate with each other about the group work while
 
something else is going on--including the times when I am trying to explain
something to the class as a whole or when I or one of the students is
working on text projected to the whole class.  I figure that most of us
have the spare intelligence, creativity, and attention to concentrate on
two tasks at once, and I find the dual track a good use of class time.  I
 I wonder if one of the reasons people fall asleep in lectures is that the have
mental energy to spare and just shut down because the energy is lying around
 
unused or asleep.
Bob Schwegler
English/College Writing Program
University of Rhode Island
RSchweg@URIACC.URI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 29 Oct 1995 08:37:56 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "P. Nguyen" <pkn@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Gender Differences in Writing
In-Reply-To:  <951027.161157.-0500.RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
 
Here's something we can talk about.  I just finished reading an essay by
Rae Rosenthal on differences of writing between men and women.
Appropriately, the title of the essay is "Male and Female Discourse:  A
Bilingual Approach to English 101."  Rosenthal's claim is that there are
distinctive differences in writing between men and women.  For example,
male writing tends to be more objective, while female writing is
subjective.  This stems out of the way men and women talk.  As a result,
women are forced to use the male structure of writing and if they use
their own, they are penalized.
 
What do you think about this claim?
 
Peter
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 29 Oct 1995 13:33:50 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Long <rlong@DAEMEN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: smut and censorship
 
What Bob Schwegler writes about the networked classroom--"When I am
teaching in a networked classroom, I find that students working in groups
often tend to communicate with each other about the group work while
something else is going on"--is certainly clear in the transcripts of
on-line class discussions. Usually intermingled in the declared subject of
discussion is  degree of play, which is probably like asides in traditional
oral discussions. A difference is that you can save the online discussion
and later study it. It is easy to focus on those moments when play occurs
and to generlize that the whole conversation is play. This could have been
what happened when Richard Fulkerson, as he says, observed a conversation
and called it less than critical. If he had read the entire transcript,
maybe he did, it could be that there was in fact legitimate, for him, talk
occurring. It is true as he says that even in oral classrooms the talk
deteriorates, but the sign of a good class is that it comes back to the
subject. This can happen in both oral and networked classrooms.
 
+--------------------------------------------------------------------+
 Richard Long                      rlong@daemen.edu
 Writing Coordinator               http://www.daemen.edu/pages/rlong/
 Daemen College                    http://www.daemen.edu
+--------------------------------------------------------------------+
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 29 Jan 1995 15:45:38 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen Arrigo <marrigo@cwsl.edu>" <mja@CWSL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Gender Differences in Writing
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.91j.951029082701.102470A-100000@homer13.u.washington.edu>
 
It seems to make sense.  Carol Gilligan's pivotal work In a Different
Voice would surely support this notion.
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
Co-Director of Legal Skills                      PHONE:  619-525-1430
California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
On Sun, 29 Oct 1995, P. Nguyen wrote:
 
> Here's something we can talk about.  I just finished reading an essay by
> Rae Rosenthal on differences of writing between men and women.
> Appropriately, the title of the essay is "Male and Female Discourse:  A
> Bilingual Approach to English 101."  Rosenthal's claim is that there are
> distinctive differences in writing between men and women.  For example,
> male writing tends to be more objective, while female writing is
> subjective.  This stems out of the way men and women talk.  As a result,
> women are forced to use the male structure of writing and if they use
> their own, they are penalized.
>
> What do you think about this claim?
>
> Peter
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 29 Oct 1995 19:37:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Gender Differences in Writing
 
Don't women still get better grades (as a group) than men in college writing
courses?  It certainly is true in law school.  If this is so, where is the
penalty?
 
I also think there are gender-linked mental differences (quantitative,
integrative; right brain, left brain; etc.) which helps explain why girls
generally learn to read and write earlier than boys and why women as a group
do better in verbal skills than men.
 
I would think in this particular sea, the objective v. subjective would be
lost awash in other distinctions which favor women.
 
Now, moving up a notch - I would not be too surprised to find a male
dominated school being very hard on a woman's scholarship or a woman's
graduate interests and writing because of this difference in discursive
style.  This has been a matter of some debate in the legal teaching
profession for some time.  Many of us (men and women) find much (most
decidedly not all!) of the "feminist" scholarship rambling, obscure,
illogical, and opaque. (Of course much scholarship in the law has this
particular set of problems irrespective of gender, but some of the feminist
scholars are intentionally trying to create a new "feminist scholarship
style.")  But is judgement this a matter of socialization to a particular
expectation or is it a matter of the inherently linear nature of written
expression which is being fought against by some authors or is it a matter of
gender-linked real differences or is it a matter of sexism or is it a matter
of taste?
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Howard University School of Law
"Peace is not simply the absence of war.  It is not a passive state of being.
 We must wage peace, as vigilantly as we wage war." XIV Dalai Lama
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 29 Oct 1995 21:46:23 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Gender Differences in Writing
In-Reply-To:  Message of Sun, 29 Oct 1995 08:37:56 -0800 from
              <pkn@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
 
Re:Gender Differences
In some as yet unpublished research that Linda Shamoon and I did based on
discourse categories derived from Belenky et al., we discovered that while
the categories (generally supposed to identify feminine and masculine
discursive patterns) did a good job in sorting out discourses with distinct
patterns of reasoning and style, the categories were not all that highly
correlated with gender.  There was a certain correlation with gender--something
like 60% of women and 70% of men writing in the corresponding style, but 40 % a
nd 30% writing in the other style.  (I am giving you the figures from memory--
a pretty uncertain source, I'm afraid.)  Figures like this allow both of
 
 
the following kinds of generalizations: both men and women generally write
in "gender-linked" styles; and a significant proportion of men and women write
in styles generally considered to be characteristic of the opposite gender.
Pretty clearly, some important factors other than gender are at play.  I would
encourage you to be suspicious of any clean attempts to separate discourse patt
erns according to a simply binary gender classification.  As some theorists wou
ld suggest, such a simple system enforces a patriarchal binary on a much more
fluid "reality."  That's not me speaking, but it suggests that there is a lot
more going on in theory than simple binaries.  My conclusion is that the issue
is not nearly as simple as many people would like it to be.  But I have no idea
how the whole matter will play out after we spend some time looking at it throu
gh well designed research.
Bob Schwegler
English/College Writing Program
University of Rhode Island
RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 29 Oct 1995 18:51:50 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "P. Nguyen" <pkn@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Gender Differences in Writing
In-Reply-To:  <951029193720_57735685@emout05.mail.aol.com>
 
Steve,
 
Rosenthal is aruging that it is a disadvantage for women that they are
forced to learn and use the style of writing, she labels as male.  She
claims that male writing seeks some kind of agreement while female
writing seeks a response.  I have a hard time agreeing with her because I
have female friends who are indeed, very determined to win an argument.
Not anything like she claims females are.
 
Peter
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 30 Oct 1995 04:51:33 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia La Coste <plc@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Gender Differences in Writing
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.91j.951029184432.91012G-100000@homer21.u.washington.edu>
 
Many of the differences described as characteristically "male" or
"female"--objective/subjective, argument/response--can be (and are) argued
as learned differences.  Girls are taught from infancy to be quiet, to ask
questions, to use emotion (although most often particular emotions which
tend to be divorced from reason).  In addition, schooling tends to track
boys toward the "objective" subjects (math, science) and girls toward the
"subjective"  (languages, arts).  One of the things that declaring
discourse as characteristic of a particular gender does is perpetuates
this type of training and tracking as somehow "natural" and "normal," and
consequently encourages the view that girls who can "do science," for
example, are anomolies (I have to admit that I have more familiarity with
the tracking of girls, speaking as one who was tracked, in college, away
from engineering and into English).
 
Patricia LaCoste
plc@alpha2.csd.uwm.edu
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 30 Oct 1995 10:59:04 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carol Bailey <baileyc@VT.EDU>
Subject:      Gender "Differences"
 
In reference to the discussion of putative gender differences, I have to
jump in briefly since I'm also a sociologists who specialized in the area
of gender (I also teach in Women's Studies).
 
The bottom line of much of the research on gender is that men and women are
more ALIKE than different.
 
This does not mean that our lives are not "gendered".  Indeed almost every
aspect is.  We can see this from trivial things such as wrapping paper and
alcoholic beverages being viewed as appropriate for one gender and not the
other--to more serious things such as the majority of jobs being gender
segregated with those with the higher concentration paying less and women
earning less, on average, for the same work even when calculated with the
appropriate controls such as years on the job etc.
 
There is a large body of research which shows that men and women aren't so
different but our perceptions of them are different. An example is the
research that took a painting by an artist with a man's name and had a
group of judges rate the painting.  Then they took the same painting but
put a woman's name on it and had it rated by a similar panel of judges.
The average rating of the judges was higher for the "man's" painting than
the "woman's."  This study has been repeated numerous times--writing,
music, film, etc.   We also see the same patterns when studies are done on
job applications!
 
There is another large body of literature which indicates the chilly
climate is still alive and well--men are called on more in class, given
more feedback, professors know their names first, men interupt more, etc.
But this isn't anything innate about women being shy etc.  Women, in same
gendered groups, will interupt, speak up, etc.
 
It is also true that women have better grades on average than men.  I
always find it curious that this is explained away.  People say that it is
only because women are more compliant than men--they turn in their homework
etc. so get points men loose.  However, I can find no research that shows
this!  Men, on average, score higher on some standardized tests, and this
is often used to indicate men's genetic superiority--although we know
standardized tests aren't particularly good predictors of anything,
particularly for women.
 
A reference was made to gender-linked mental differences and how this might
explain why girls learn to read and write earlier than boys and superior
verbal skills for women.  First, the is not a large body of evidence that
can demonstrate gender-linked mental differences (see the work of
Fausto-Sterling). (Time and Newsweek like to create covers that imply that
there is...but if you read the article you see that even they back off.)
The research literature shows more researchers looking for these
differences than there are those actually finding them.  Second, it is
always good to look at cross-cultural evidence when discussing gender.  For
example, in most of the industrialized nations, boys and girls start
reading and writing at the same time.  In some, boys even start earlier.
So we are shaky ground if we start to say brain differences account for
reading differences in the U.S., but not in England.  Finally, what do we
mean when we say women have superior verbal differences--based on SAT
scores?  If so, they are minimal and predictive of little.  At what age do
we see them?  We do know that parents "talk" much more to girl babies than
boy babies, etc. etc.
 
And although Carol Gilligan's work has received a lot of attention, those
researchers who have tried to replicate it have had a lot of difficulty
doing so.  If you are not used to social science research, I should warn
you that rarely do we place much faith in one study, or even two.  Studying
humans is so complicated that a proponderance of evidence is needed before
we give it much weight.  Gilligan's work is best treated as -- interesting
idea -- let's go test it.
 
There are obviously a lot of research which specifically addresses gender
relations.  If any one has a specific interest and would like for me to
suggest some references, please let me know.  I find this list very helpful
(particularly since I think I must be one of the few who doesn't have an
English backgroun.)  Consequently, I'd like to contribute when I can.
 
 
From:   Carol A. Bailey
Office: Director, University Writing Program
        Hillcrest Hall
        Virginia Tech
        Blacksburg, VA  24061-0454
Phone:  540-231-7534
        540-231-6995
e-mail: baileyc@vt.edu
fax:    540-231-4522
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 30 Oct 1995 10:23:31 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: English Background
X-To:         Carol Bailey <baileyc@VT.EDU>
 
Carol Bailey mentions (at the end of an interesting comment on gender)
 
> I find this list very helpful
> (particularly since I think I must be one of the few who doesn't have an
> English backgroun.)
 
My own academic background consists of political science &
anthropology (with languages), then history, and now I am studying
applied linguistics.  Do other WPAs have a non-English background?
Perhaps such diversity (or lack of focus?) is gender related.  I
certainly find it helpful in trying to understand the nature of
academic writing (and academics).  And yes this list is great.
 
Mieke
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 30 Oct 1995 07:35:48 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@WSUNIX.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Gender Differences in Writing
In-Reply-To:  <01HX0U8ZDKKY8XH1JN@asu.edu>
 
In terms of our reactions as teachers to these supposed differences, see
Jan and Rich Haswell's fascinating article in the May 1995 CCC,
"Gendership and the Miswriting of Students."  Sue McLeod
 
On Sun, 29 Oct 1995, Bob Schwegler wrote:
 
> Re:Gender Differences
> In some as yet unpublished research that Linda Shamoon and I did based on
> discourse categories derived from Belenky et al., we discovered that while
> the categories (generally supposed to identify feminine and masculine
> discursive patterns) did a good job in sorting out discourses with distinct
> patterns of reasoning and style, the categories were not all that highly
> correlated with gender.  There was a certain correlation with gender--something
> like 60% of women and 70% of men writing in the corresponding style, but 40 % a
> nd 30% writing in the other style.  (I am giving you the figures from memory--
> a pretty uncertain source, I'm afraid.)  Figures like this allow both of
>
>
> the following kinds of generalizations: both men and women generally write
> in "gender-linked" styles; and a significant proportion of men and women write
> in styles generally considered to be characteristic of the opposite gender.
> Pretty clearly, some important factors other than gender are at play.  I would
> encourage you to be suspicious of any clean attempts to separate discourse patt
> erns according to a simply binary gender classification.  As some theorists wou
> ld suggest, such a simple system enforces a patriarchal binary on a much more
> fluid "reality."  That's not me speaking, but it suggests that there is a lot
> more going on in theory than simple binaries.  My conclusion is that the issue
> is not nearly as simple as many people would like it to be.  But I have no idea
> how the whole matter will play out after we spend some time looking at it throu
> gh well designed research.
> Bob Schwegler
> English/College Writing Program
> University of Rhode Island
> RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 30 Oct 1995 11:42:13 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mary Ballinger <MGBalling@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: 101 readers
 
Mary, here at the University of Charleston, we have had one reader for all
sections of 101.  It is divided into the modes, the teaching of which has
driven the writing curriculum for many years.  I am offering a choice
starting this next semester, the same reader or a rhetoric.  My selection of
a rhetoric will move the student writers to start thinking of themselves as
writers, which is not a stance privileged in the current reader.
 
Mary Ballinger
University of Charleston
Charleston, WV
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 30 Oct 1995 10:44:41 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Valerie Balester <v-balester@TAMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: smut and censorship
 
>Re: Passing Notes
>      When I am teaching in a networked classroom, I find that students working
> in groups often tend to communicate with each other about the group work while
>
>something else is going on--including the times when I am trying to explain
>something to the class as a whole or when I or one of the students is
>working on text projected to the whole class.  I figure that most of us
>have the spare intelligence, creativity, and attention to concentrate on
>two tasks at once, and I find the dual track a good use of class time.  I
> I wonder if one of the reasons people fall asleep in lectures is that the have
>mental energy to spare and just shut down because the energy is lying around
>
>unused or asleep.
>Bob Schwegler
>English/College Writing Program
>University of Rhode Island
>RSchweg@URIACC.URI.EDU
 
 
Bob, I would add that this sort of "underlife" does occur in regular
classes (Robert Brooke did that great CCC article a few years ago on
"Underlife"). We just don't notice it.  As other have said, the medium
isn't all to blame here, but I do think the medium brings out things we
might not otherwise see.
 
Valerie Balester
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 30 Oct 1995 09:18:44 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WAC Outcomes
In-Reply-To:  <46453.shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu> from "Linda K. Shamoon" at Oct 27,
              95 09:05:18 am
 
Linda, you will not find the study you are seeking.  I try to explain why
in "The Rhetorical Problem of Program Evaluation and the WPA" in Joseph
Janangelo and Kristine Hansen, Resituating Writing: Constructing and
Administering Writing Programs, Portsmouth, NH: Boynton/Cook/Heineman,
1995, 132-150.  Numbers of contributors and the illustrious Kris are on
this list and every WPA should be sure to get the book, which I just read
through with great pleasure this weekend.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 30 Oct 1995 10:04:46 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: smut and censorship
In-Reply-To:  <v02120d00acb96957e570@[205.232.33.65]> from "Richard Long" at
              Oct 29, 95 01:33:50 pm
 
I've appreciated the comments of Todd Taylor to this discussion, even
though nobody has yet taken up his challenge.  I'm deeply opposed to
censorship, yet recognize the problem on this thread.  I wonder if the
term "harrassment," used by both Becky and Valerie in passing, is the
key.  I have been concerned with the way some male students harrass young
female comp teachers by aiming sexual writing at them; the students know
the teacher must read what they write. And I've watched how these
teachers handle the situation: "I consider this sexual harrassment; STOP
IT."  I don't intend to censor anything my students read or watch, but
nobody these days has to put up with sexual harrasssment.  Can't we
distinguish these two issues?  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 30 Oct 1995 10:08:17 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Gender Differences in Writing
In-Reply-To:  <951029193720_57735685@emout05.mail.aol.com> from "Steve Jamar"
              at Oct 29, 95 07:37:22 pm
 
I'm not sure which I prefer, a masculine style like Jane Austen's or a
feminine style like Henry James's.  Guess I better study more biology.
--Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 30 Oct 1995 14:31:07 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: English background
 
History.  Emphasis on South Asia.  Senior thesis on area of current Pakistan,
Afganistan, and Central Asia into western China between 200 BCE and 200 CE.
 
Law.  J.D.  Later LLM in international and comparative law.
 
Learned to write:  Advanced Rhetoric taught by the English Department
(included study of some of the Lane-Cooper version of Aristotle's Rhetoric)
and from my advisor and mentor for my senior thesis.
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Howard University School of Law
"Peace is not simply the absence of war.  It is not a passive state of being.
 We must wage peace, as vigilantly as we wage war." XIV Dalai Lama
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 30 Oct 1995 17:21:57 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Alleen Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      position announcement
 
Announcement of Faculty Positions
 
The Boise State University English Department announces three openings:
 
Distinguished Visiting Writer-in-Residence, Associate or Full Professor, start S
pring
1996.  Temporary one-or-two month or full-semester position with flexible schedu
ling for a
fiction writer, poet, or playwright to teach undergraduate courses, work with ad
vanced
students, and offer upper-level workshops in creative writing.  Graduate teachin
g experience
and extensive publications by reputable presses or in reputable national or regi
onal periodicals
expected.  In addition to teaching, the appointee will serve as guest lecturer i
n other writing
classes and give public readings from his/her own work.  Rank and salary commens
urate with
qualifications and experience.  Application deadline: December 15, 1995.
 
Composition and Rhetorical Theory, Assistant Professor, start Fall 1996.  Tenure
-track
position to teach freshman composition as well as undergraduate and graduate cou
rses in
writing and rhetorical theory.  The successful candidate will also be expected t
o help in the
area of Writing Across the Curriculum and in supervising the teaching assistants
.  Ph.D. in
rhetoric and composition required, and a record of commitment to the teaching of
 writing and
writing across the curriculum preferred.  Scholarly publication, teaching excell
ence, and
service expected for academic advancement.  Salary commensurate with skills and
experience.
Application deadline: January 2, 1996.
 
Creative Writing/Fiction, Assistant Professor, start Fall 1996.  Tenure-track po
sition for a
nationally-recognized fiction writer to teach undergraduate and graduate courses
 in fiction
writing (and possibly one course in literature or composition).  Qualifications
include M.F.A.
in Creative Writing or Ph.D. in English, successful college-level teaching exper
ience, and
strong national publications.  The successful candidate will also be expected to
 oversee the
student literary magazine, direct the reading series, supervise Master's theses
in creative
writing, contribute toward the recruitment of new students for the likely M.F.A.
 program,
and advise students.  Application deadline: January 2, 1996.
 
For all positions send letter of application, current vita, official graduate tr
anscripts, and three
letters of recommendation or dossier to Dr. Chaman L. Sahni, Chair, English Depa
rtment,
Boise State University, 1910 University Drive, Boise, Idaho 83725.  Boise State
University is
strongly committed to achieving excellence through diversity.  The University ac
tively
encourages applications from women, persons of color, and members of under-repre
sented
groups.  EEO/AA Institution.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 30 Oct 1995 23:48:22 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Anne Beaufort <beaufor@AMERICAN.EDU>
Subject:      Assessment of Transfer Students
 
We know that timed writing situations don't effectively measure writing
proficiency.  But what do various schools do to assess how transfer
students should be placed in or waived from writing requirements?  I'd
like to hear what others are doing.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 30 Oct 1995 23:01:09 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Barbara Pearson <BPEARSON@UMIAMI.IR.MIAMI.EDU>
Subject:      Placement (again)
 
Dear WPA-L,
 
I am a newcomer to this list, so please forgive me as my
query is really a FAQ.  In fact, I consulted your archives
and see that my question has come up several times since
1993, but I did not locate a summary.  So, begging your
patience, I'd like to ask it again, and offer to make a
summary of responses (and label it as such)--if you would be
interested.  (That is the custom on another list I
participate in).
 
The question is placement.  We have a program with 2
mandatory first-year courses.  The first one is offered with
a workshop option for weaker students, and then there is a
non-credit course below that.  In an average year, about 10%
of our 1800 entering students place out of both courses,
another 10% place into the 2nd course of the sequence, 15%
take the workshop option of the 1st course, and about 5%
take the basic workshop.
 
We use a diagnostic essay within the first 2 days of class
to send people to the right level, but we need information
ahead of time in order to schedule the right number of
courses (and teachers and rooms) for all the levels.
 
We had been using the TSWE as the principal tool for our
projections.  I really don't want to discuss the merits of
the practice; whatever its failings, it suited our program
and how it integrates into advising, registration,
scheduling, etc. in 90-some sections.  But by next fall, it
will be all but unavailable in the records of incoming
fresh-persons.  So we need a new measure, or a new system.
 
I've been making phone calls to various programs (which is
where the recommendation came to consult the WPA-L). I hope
I am not abusing the list by doing so (I've never seen a
"confidential" list before, although my other lists
generally have a policy about quoting materials from them.)
This query is for internal documents only.  I hope anyone
who responds will also tell me whether they wish not to be
quoted in a memo to my director (or in a summary to the
other members).
 
The likeliest candidate is to use a cut-off SAT score (for
the majority of our students who do not take ACT or TOEFL),
but we have found very little concordance between SAT and
TSWE, so we would like feedback from colleagues who have
been using the SAT or something similar.
 
Does anyone out there have any experience to share with one
number or another? (For reference, our old exemption number
was 60+; our remediation matrix was activated below 39.)
 
Does anyone have access to a survey of these practices in
different types of schools (according to size and
selectivity)?
 
Thank you in advance for your help.
 
Barbara Pearson, Associate Director
University of Miami (FL) English Composition Program
tel:  305-284-3906
fax:  305-284-5635
email:  bpearson@umiami.ir.miami.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 30 Oct 1995 22:25:40 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Assessment of Transfer Students
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/30/95 20:52
 
Assessing the writing ability of transfer students is a political minefield,
especially in states where public institutions (or private, for that matter)
have established course equivalencies or articulation agreements. At ASU, we
keep it pretty simple. If transfer students have no composition courses, they
have to take 101 and 102 to meet our requirement. If they have one basic
writing course, they still have to take 101 and 102. If they have one
composition courseof some sort, they take 102. If the have two composition
courses covered by state articulation agreements, they have met the first-year
writing requirement (although our Gen Ed program requires two additional
writing intensive courses). If they have two comp courses that are not
"articulated" (usually from out of state) we look at the syllabi to see if
they approximate our courses--and we're pretty liberal about it. But students
will try to pass off any old English course as a comp course if they can, and
we don't usually accept literature courses or grammar courses as equivalent.
We don't do any testing of transfer students. There would be hell to pay if a
student who took 101 and 102 at one of our community colleges or other
universities was required to retake the courses at ASU
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 08:58:48 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KSmith%Eng%IUSB@VINES.IUSB.EDU
Subject:      Assessment of transfer students
 
David, your description of the minefield sounds familiar.  At a state school
we can't _not_ accept these in-state, state-funded transfer credits for
101/102 courses, for the sake of the good public image of all concerned.
That leaves the student, however, who has sometimes had a weak course
somewhere and still needs the work of 101 or 102.  Has anyone found a way of
doing more for this sort of student without entering the minefield, that is,
requiring a repeat of 101/102?
 
Ken Smith
ksmith2vines.iusb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 08:52:14 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         AMY HANSON <YKFAM@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Graduate Student Conference
 
Please excuse multiple postings and forward to anyone or any
list you feel is appropriate.
*****************************************************************
          Texas Tech University Graduate English Society
                        CALL FOR PAPERS
                "Perspectives in English Studies"
                         April 13, 1996
 
The Graduate English Society of Texas Tech University in
Lubbock, Texas, invites
 papers from graduate students in the following areas:
        Composition and Rhetoric
        Creative Writing
        Literature
        Technical Writing
 
     PROCEEDINGS WILL BE PUBLISHED
 
 
     DEADLINE FOR SUBMISSION: DECEMBER 15, 1995
 
Submission Requirements:
- Indicate on a cover sheet only: name of presenter, home
address, phone,
e-mail adddress, institution, institution address,
institution phone, and
title of paper.
- Papers should be submitted in MLA style, as outlined in
the MLA Handbook
for Writers of Research Papers, 4th ed.
- Do not put your name or affiliation on the paper; papers
are to be
submitted for blind review.
- Participants will be allowed a reading time of 10-12
minutes
(approximately 8-10 pages of text).
- Submit to:
       A. Dean Fontenot
       Graduate Conference Committee
       Texas Tech University
       English Department, MS 3091
       Lubbock, Texas 79409-3091
 
Queries or Requests for Additional Information can be sent
email to:
gjdhf@ttacs.ttu.edu
****************************************************************
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 10:34:12 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Leslie C. Perelman" <perelman@MIT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Placement (again)
In-Reply-To:  Your message of "Mon, 30 Oct 1995 23:01:09 EST."
              <01HX2GZ49WWK8ZGHFO@umiami.ir.miami.edu>
 
We have found that timed writing, if done right and scored carefully
can be a decent predictor of student writing ability--especially in
identifying compentent writers and basic writers.  Timed writing tests seem
to be less successful in making any useful distinctions for students in the
middle, who are often the bulk of the population.
 
There is still the SAT II Writing Test, but I would not use it as a measure
of writing ability.  It consists of one 20 minute essay, holistically graded.
Here at MIT, we give entering freshmen two hour-long essays.  Whem we
informally compared these essays to papers students wrote in classes, we found
the impromptu essays to be good predictors of the top and bottom groups of
student writiers.  Before dismissing impromptu exams, see Ed White's
excellent article in last year's CCC.
 
We are also trying to find a way to give a longer placement evaluation before
students get here.  We are discussing an experiment to have students write
two essays in 36 hours.  We would give the evaluation to prefrosh in the
spring and summer over the Internet.  We know, of course, that there are a
lot of logistical problems.  Has anyone else tried a similar scheme?
 
Les Perelman
MIT
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 10:27:15 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Terri Leclercq <TLECLERCQ@MAIL.LAW.UTEXAS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: call for papers
X-To:         Writing Program Administration
              <WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@VM1.NoDak.EDU>
 
Alice, I never heard back from you about the paper...I remember that you
postponed decisions until you got everything in order (or sort 0f), but I'm
wondering if I'm already behind, or left out, or....
 
 
>            Call for Submissions for Collection of Essays
>
>                    PERSPECTIVES ON PLAGIARISM
>
>             Intellectual Property in a Postmodern Era
>
>This volume seeks to explore the tensions between a legalistic interpretation
>of intellectual property and a postmodern reading of ownership of ideas and
>texts.  Submissions are solicited on a broad range of topics:
>
>History    *    Law    *    Social Sciences    *    Natural Sciences    *
>Institutional Contexts    *    Postmodern Theory    *     Feminist Theory   *
>Politics    *    Culture Studies    *    Rhetoric    *    Multicultural
>Aspects    *    Electronic Communication    *    Pedagogy    *    Writing
>Centers    *    Community College    *    University    *    Secondary and
>Elementary Education    *    English as a Second Language    *    English as
>a Foreign Language    *    English for Academic Purposes    *
>Collaborative Writing    *    Collaborative Learning    *    Professional
>Concerns    *    Writing Across the Curriculum    *    Politics of Literacy
>
>Four major presses have expressed interest in publishing this collection.
>Negotiations are in process.
>
>Please post message of interest ASAP to     aroy@calstatela.edu
>
>and send proposal by September 1, 1995 to:
>        Alice Roy    or    Lise Buranen
>        Department of English
>        California State University, Los Angeles
>        5151 State University Drive
>        Los Angeles, CA  90032-8110
>or to aroy@calstatela.edu.
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 10:24:03 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Sue Hum <shum@UMASSD.EDU>
Subject:      studies on writing "improvement"
 
Teachers:
 
A colleague is interested in finding out if there are large scale studies
examining the level of "improvement" a student accomplishes during a
semester within writing courses especially first year composition (writing
or literature based).  Does any one know if such studies have been
conducted and published?
Bibliographies will be especially useful!
 
Thank you.
 
 
 
 
Sue Hum
Department of English
University of Massachusetts
285 Old Westport Road
North Dartmouth, MA 02747
off. 508-999-8517
fax  508-999-9125
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 08:02:03 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@WSUNIX.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of Transfer Students
In-Reply-To:  <199510310352.WAA95187@atlanta.american.edu>
 
Here at Washington State University we use a "rising junior" portfolio to
assess all students--transfer students as well as those who started with
us. It includes two timed writing pieces (one a response to a passage,
the second a reflection on that response) and three pieces of writing
from other classes.  We learn a lot about our feeder schools as well as
about our students' writing in the process of evaluating these portfolios.
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
 
On Mon, 30 Oct 1995, Anne Beaufort wrote:
 
> We know that timed writing situations don't effectively measure writing
> proficiency.  But what do various schools do to assess how transfer
> students should be placed in or waived from writing requirements?  I'd
> like to hear what others are doing.
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 09:21:22 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      studies on writing "improvement"
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/31/95 08:56
 
We did an enormous study at ASU back in 1989. I presented a paper on it at
RMMLA or some such and would be glad to share it, if I can find it. The
improvements was small but significant--about .5 on a five point scale.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 09:23:10 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of Transfer Students
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/31/95 09:00
 
Susan McLeod makes an important point. You can't just test transfer students;
you have to test your own as well--a point that will be made by your major
transfer institutions, I can guarantee it.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 09:24:28 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      studies on writing "improvement"
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/31/95 09:21
 
Perhaps is is clear WHY the improvements was small in our program!
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 10:28:57 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KEITH RHODES <0100710@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of transfer students
 
Ken Smith,
        We're about half-way into the minefield, trying to figure
out whether to go forward or back.  Recently, we "won" a
requirement that transfer students who had completed two semesters
of regular comp had to pass the same assessment that our own students
take at the end of their composition sequence.  For now the plan
is to offer tutorials in the writing center for students who need
more work. The assessment process itself, with tutorial
assistance, tends to bring along students whose main problem is
"culture shift" from one school to another.
        We have proposed, though, an optional course, dressed up
to attract students who may simply want more work on academic
discourse.  Placed at the 200 level, this course is aimed
primarily at what seem to us to be the main distinguishing
liabilities of those transfer students who have genuine writing
weaknesses (and not just misunderstandings of local conditions).
As you might expect, this plan is imbricated (always wanted to use
that word) with vagaries of local politics.  My dilemma now is
figuring out how much time to devote to this effort, which may die
in faculty senate for a number of reasons, most of which have
little to do with academic merit (but some of which are excellent
nonetheless).  Theoretically, the course will help the transfer
students pass the assessment even while serving other writing
needs for a broader base of interested students.  Theoretically,
we can do this because we have identified what students need to be
able to do and have learned how to assess it.  In practice, there
are many reasons for, shall we say, insecurity.  Would you want
this scenario at your campus?
 
Keith Rhodes                             -----------------------
English Department, Colden Hall         |"Let us not pretend to |
Northwest Missouri State University     | doubt in philosophy   |
Maryville, MO  64468                    | what we do not doubt  |
816-562-1860                            | in our hearts."       |
0100710@Acad.NwMissouri.Edu             |     -- Charles Peirce |
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 11:27:12 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mary Ballinger <MGBalling@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of transfer students
 
Last year the English faculty here at The University of Charleston proposed
the addition of a third-tier comp course (English 133) specifically for
transfer students whose writing was assessed not to meet expectations.  These
students would have been identified by taking the same writing placement exam
as students registering for first-year writing. The University faculty vetoed
the proposal.
 
Ed White has some interesting thinking along these lines in _Developing
Successful College Writing Programs_.  Ed, are you out there?
 
Mary Ballinger
University of Charleston
Charleston, WV  25304
mgballing@aol.com
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 11:47:21 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KSmith%Eng%IUSB@VINES.IUSB.EDU
Subject:      Assessment of transfer students
 
Keith,
 
Your two-level solution, if it passes the faculty senate, sounds good to me.
Our local situation has not developed as far as yours, so I would have
intermediate work to do before being able to develop both levels.  But I have
saved a copy of your description for our discussions--thanks for taking the
time to set it out.
 
Ken Smith
ksmith@vines.iusb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 09:00:02 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of Transfer Students
In-Reply-To:  <199510310352.WAA95187@atlanta.american.edu> from "Anne Beaufort"
              at Oct 30, 95 11:48:22 pm
 
Anne, I'm curious about how "we know that timed writing" doesn't measure
writing proficiency.  Most evidence I've seen is that timed writing with
careful questions and controlled scoring correlates very highly with most
other definitions of writing proficiency, with the exception of certain
minority groups.  Have you seen studies I've missed?  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 09:05:49 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of transfer students
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95103107011915@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from
              "KSmith%Eng%IUSB@VINES.IUSB.EDU" at Oct 31, 95 08:58:48 am
 
I'm convinced that the solution to this problem is to have an UPPER
DIVISION writing requirement that ALL students must take as part of gen
ed.  That way you avoid the transfer issue entirely but still remain in
control of your own graduation standards. Besides such a requirement has
all kinds of useful by-products for students, WAC, etc.  --Ed White
>
> David, your description of the minefield sounds familiar.  At a state school
> we can't _not_ accept these in-state, state-funded transfer credits for
> 101/102 courses, for the sake of the good public image of all concerned.
> That leaves the student, however, who has sometimes had a weak course
> somewhere and still needs the work of 101 or 102.  Has anyone found a way of
> doing more for this sort of student without entering the minefield, that is,
> requiring a repeat of 101/102?
>
> Ken Smith
> ksmith2vines.iusb.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 11:16:41 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Valerie Balester <v-balester@TAMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: smut and censorship
 
 I don't intend to censor anything my students read or watch, but
>nobody these days has to put up with sexual harrasssment.  Can't we
>distinguish these two issues?  --Ed White
 
It's true that we don't have to put up with sexual harrassment these days,
and I agree that censorship is out of the question. However, I do think we
need to remind young men and women students that viewing pornographic (or
let's just say sexually explicit) material during class or out-of-class
group time can be considered harrassment.  The women students need to know
that if they feeel uncomfortable, they have a responsibility to make it
known, and the male students need to know that such behavoir does cross the
line.  I'm afraid that young men in such situations don't always consider
the full ramifications of their actions.
 
On the other hand, I agree with the person who feels uncomfortable naming
every "sin" in a policy statment.  But for me the bottom line is that
recent event here have impressed upon us the need to remind students that a
safe and professional atmosphere is necessary for class or class related
activites.  By the way, our regulations manual recently added a section on
student behavoir--the dean's office told me that it was because there is a
perception that students are indeed getting more unruly, more threatening,
more demanding.
 
The bottom line is, that I don't want censorship and I don't care what
anyone views on their own time and in their own space.  But the atmosphere
for women students must feel and be as safe as possible.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 12:51:35 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan-Marie Harrington <sharrin@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of Transfer Students
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95103022254196@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
We do pretty much what David Schwalm described for ASU--admissions
evaluates the student's transcript, and if the student has taken the
required writing courses at another campus, they will transfer in.
Students whose courses don't transfer in can file a petition with the
English department (usually this happens with students from
out-of-state).  If transfer students have not yet taken any writing
courses, they have to take our placement test and go from there.
 
Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@indyunix.iupui.edu
Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
425 University Boulevard                             fax: (317) 274-2347
Indianapolis IN 46202
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 12:51:28 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Becky Howard <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: smut and censorship
 
Ed White, the problem gets even deeper in the situation I faced here;  the
notes were homophobic insults.  So it *was* sexual harassment, but of one
hetero student to another.  The complexities of the case!  So it really comes
under the heading of PC speech violation than sexual harassment--I guess.  And
so it really is an issue of censorship rather than one of preventing sexual
harassment--in this particular case.  I guess.
 
Becky Howard
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 13:05:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@UMD5.UMD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of transfer students
X-To:         KSmith%Eng%IUSB@VINES.IUSB.EDU
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95103107011915@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Ken,
 
Perhaps another approach to this issue of transfer students relates to
the articulation agreements that are negotiated among the various pieces
of state higher education systems.  These articulation agreements
generally say "We, the four year school, will accept the credits from
two year schools in our state and from other four year schools in the
state system.'  These agreements may be negotiated by people quite far up
in the eduational hierarchy (for whom such agreements make life easier)
but too rarely do the faculty from the schools involved actually sit down
with each other and look at syllabi and course materials; perhaps if
those of us at schhols with articulation agreements had more opportunity
to discuss standards, pedagogy, textbooks, and course materials,more
transfer students would be better prepared when they arrive at the
receiving institution.  It has been very helpful for our department to
look at the comparable course materials from the University of Maryland
(for which we're a two year feeder school); we are currently evaluating
our own courses and will probably revise our syllabi so that our students
have writing experiences that are a closer equivalent to what they would
have received had they taken freshman comp. at UMD.
 
This suggestiion doesn't address Anne's original question, though, as
she's at a private unviersity, but more communication on these very
basic issues for state schools might hve the side benefit of keeping
administrators from making what should be academic decisions--or at
least giving us significant imput into them.
 
 
Judy
 
Judy Pearce
Coordinator of Composition
Department of English Composition
        and Literature
Montgomery College
Rockville, MD  20850
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 12:10:18 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: smut and censorship
In-Reply-To:  <199510311716.LAA27156@tam2000.tamu.edu>
 
When a student views sexually explicit material on a screen in a public
setting (a classroom or a lab), why can't we invoke the principle of
workplace (mine, yours, the ta's) rather than of effect on other students?
If a secretary would not be permitted to display a playboy calendar on his
desk, why would a student be allowed to display a playgirl on a screen in
a place which is somenbody's workplace?  There's something can get awfully
patronizing about always intervening on behalf of female students--why not
intervene on behalf of oneself?  "I (along with my employer, the state of
Sensitivty) do not permit display of sexually explicit material in the
workplace.  This is my workplace. Get it off the screen."  I think it's
cleaner--and, done well,
is a model of how to assert oneself for oneself--rather than modeling for
female students that they should rely on authorities to assert values on
their behalf.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 13:13:12 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Becky Howard <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: smut and censorship
 
"The women students need to know
that if they feeel uncomfortable, they have a responsibility to make it
known"
 
The sexual harassment policies at most institutions do not put the
responsibility for a safe learning environment upon the students.  It's the
university's (and thus the teacher's) responsibility.
 
Becky Howard
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 13:50:16 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KSmith%Eng%IUSB@VINES.IUSB.EDU
Subject:      Assessment of transfer students
 
Judy and Ed, thanks for the other ideas.  I'm still relatively new to
Indiana, so I may have the details wrong, but I believe our state legislature
mandates that a chosen 30 credit hours of early-college courses be accepted
as transfer credits among state schools here, and that has come to include
the 101 sort of course, though our numbering is different.  That leaves us
the option of communicating more effectively with the schools our students
come from, as Judy suggests.  We also have a "Level 2" requirement that I now
see has a wise trait, thanks to Ed's comment.
 
Ken Smith
ksmith@vines.iusb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 13:08:10 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
Organization: University of Arkansas
Subject:      Re: Assessment of transfer students
X-To:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
 
The upper-division writing requirement sounds awfully close to the
law school accreditation requirement that each student must engage in
a "rigorous writing experience" at least once prior to graduation.
Most law schools rely on this as the basis to demand that each
student write a "publishable-quality paper demonstrating original
thinking."
 
I'm afraid that at most schools, this upper-division writing
requirement is not taken too seriously by most faculty members.
Although law review students may meet the spirit and letter of the
requirements, most student work falls far short of the mark, as does
the involvement of faculty in the production of the papers.  The
requirement devolves, and students write a 30-page descriptive paper
devoid of faculty input and guidance.
 
For most students, the most intensive writing experience of their law
school careers is the first-year writing course.  For all but writing
majors, particularly at large undergraduate schools, wouldn't it be
the same?
 
 
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
University of Arkansas School of Law
Fayetteville, AR  72701
(501) 575-7643
jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 12:10:02 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of transfer students
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/31/95 11:05
 
In Arizona, the articulation agreements are negotiated by faculty, and this is
a real plus. We do work on making the courses equivalent, while acknowledging
that different institutions are facing different sets of problems (e.g. ASU in
Phoenix vs Navajo Community College in Tsaile). We have about 35 articulation
taskforces involving faculty from all public institutions.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 12:27:48 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kris Hansen <HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Re: Assessment of transfer students
 
Judy's comments make a lot of sense.  Too often bureaucrats in the
administration are the ones making decisions about transferability of
courses and about AP credit counting for first-year writing with zero
input from people who direct the writing program.  The articulation
agreements should be revisited from time to time to ensure that
transfer courses are comparable to ones at your institution, and
academics should be in on the negotiations.  Is this something that
WPA ought to take up formally--passing a resolution or something?
 
 
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 15:23:00 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Segall, Mary Prof." <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
Subject:      transfers
 
Thanks for bringing up the problem of unqualified transfer.   I would very
much like to know who started the discussion, but I am handicapped by our
system and MSMail, which does not display headers (as did Eudora), so I have
no idea to whom I am responding, unless the sender uses a full signature.
 Please forgive my blind responses until our academic computing can resolve
this maddening problem.
 
The unqualified transfers at Q.C. have taken a disproportionate amount of
this administrator's time.  The typical scenario is as follows: a junior
college student with EN 101 transfer credit enrolls in our EN 102, has great
difficulty, the instructor calls me in dispair, the student cries in my
office, and I arrange to withdraw the student from 102.  Until recently,
this pattern has been emotionally draining on all of us.  This year we have
establish a new policy which has worked beautifully.  All new students take
our English placement exam (both timed essay and Nelson Denny Reading Test)
which we consider along with the Verbal SAT.  We have had 96 to  98%
agreement among interdisciplinary faculty scorers on placements, and less
than 1% student complaint about placements with this system.  Those transfer
students who fall below proficiency on the placement exam must take FY
composition, but we still honor articulation agreements by using the
transfer credits toward an GenEd elective in liberal arts.
 
 
Mary T. Segall                  segall@quinnipiac.edu
Dir. Freshman English           voice: 203-281-8952
Quinnipiac College
Hamden, CT 06518
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 13:18:19 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KEITH RHODES <0100710@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of Transfer Students
 
>We do pretty much what David Schwalm described for ASU--admissions
>evaluates the student's transcript, and if the student has taken the
>required writing courses at another campus, they will transfer in.
>Students whose courses don't transfer in can file a petition with the
>English department (usually this happens with students from
>out-of-state).  If transfer students have not yet taken any writing
>courses, they have to take our placement test and go from there.
>
>Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@indyunix.iupui.edu
>Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
>425 University Boulevard                             fax: (317) 274-2347
>Indianapolis IN 46202
 
Susanmarie, I have seen the grid of expectations IUPUI has for
writers at different levels.  Has there been any move to use this
grid as a basis for placement?  Any cautionary tales here?
 
Keith Rhodes                            :"You will appear to be a
Coordinator of Composition              :visionary planner if you
English Department                      :decentralize everything
Northwest Missouri State University     :which is centralized and
Maryville, MO 64468                     :centralize everything
816-562-1860                            :which is decentralized."
0100710@Acad.NwMissouri.Edu             : - Scott Adams, creator
                                        :   of "Dilbert"
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 17:46:03 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Anne Beaufort <beaufor@AMERICAN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: transfers
 
Thanks for the info on handling transfer students.  The inquiry came
from me--Anne Beaufort, American University.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 17:49:14 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Anne Beaufort <beaufor@AMERICAN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of Transfer Students
 
Ed, I made the statement about the inadequecy of timed writing
situations from the social constructionist perspective.  Being able to
perform well in that situation does not indicate ability to handle, for
example, upper division writing requirements such as a 20-30 page
researched essay.  Anne  P.S.  I look forward to meeting you at the VMI
workshop in a few weeks.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 18:00:41 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Anne Beaufort <beaufor@AMERICAN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of Transfer Students
 
Susan, I'm very interested in your two-pronged approach--timed writing
and portfolio.  Who evaluates the portfolios?  And how do you get it
accomplished without a lot of grumbling?  Anne
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 14:18:45 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of transfer students
In-Reply-To:  <951031112711_94164728@mail02.mail.aol.com> from "Mary Ballinger"
              at Oct 31, 95 11:27:12 am
 
I'm here all right Mary.  Thanks for mentioning the book, which does have
a good bit to say on the matter.  David's point is sound, though; you
can't ask transfer students to do anything you don't ask your native
students to do.  If you assess one group, you must do both.  That means
an upper-division test or course, as I recommend, for everyone.  There's
no evidence to show that transfer students write worse than native
students, BTW, though we all would like to believe that.  And David, on
your study that showed the .5 gain score, was a statistician involved?  I
once got figures like that, but the real pro at numbers said it was NOT
statistically significant; I was floored but he was right.  --Ed White
>
> Last year the English faculty here at The University of Charleston proposed
> the addition of a third-tier comp course (English 133) specifically for
> transfer students whose writing was assessed not to meet expectations.  These
> students would have been identified by taking the same writing placement exam
> as students registering for first-year writing. The University faculty vetoed
> the proposal.
>
> Ed White has some interesting thinking along these lines in _Developing
> Successful College Writing Programs_.  Ed, are you out there?
>
> Mary Ballinger
> University of Charleston
> Charleston, WV  25304
> mgballing@aol.com
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 16:22:10 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
Organization: University of Arkansas
Subject:      Re: Assessment of transfer students
 
Ah, the benefits of law schools.  The assistant or associate dean who
deals with such things usually just asks me if the incoming student
has a course or courses that comport with our requirements.  I just
check the respective course descriptions, perhaps talk with a
colleague at the student's prior school, and give our dean-type the
decision.
 
In law, we call it comity.  Another sovereign's decisions are granted
respect, not as a matter of right, but out of deference and good
will.
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
University of Arkansas School of Law
Fayetteville, AR  72701
(501) 575-7643
jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 14:37:07 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of transfer students
In-Reply-To:  <3499C6179B@mercury.uark.edu> from "Jan M. Levine" at Oct 31,
              95 01:08:10 pm
 
I had an article in the ADE Bulletin (98, Spring 1991, 29-33) that dealt
with some of the issues Jan raises here.  --Ed White
 
> > The upper-division
writing requirement sounds awfully close to the
> law school accreditation requirement that each student must engage in
> a "rigorous writing experience" at least once prior to graduation.
> Most law schools rely on this as the basis to demand that each
> student write a "publishable-quality paper demonstrating original
> thinking."
>
> I'm afraid that at most schools, this upper-division writing
> requirement is not taken too seriously by most faculty members.
> Although law review students may meet the spirit and letter of the
> requirements, most student work falls far short of the mark, as does
> the involvement of faculty in the production of the papers.  The
> requirement devolves, and students write a 30-page descriptive paper
> devoid of faculty input and guidance.
>
> For most students, the most intensive writing experience of their law
> school careers is the first-year writing course.  For all but writing
> majors, particularly at large undergraduate schools, wouldn't it be
> the same?
>
>
>
> Jan M. Levine
> Associate Professor
> Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
> University of Arkansas School of Law
> Fayetteville, AR  72701
> (501) 575-7643
> jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 16:26:30 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of transfer students
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/31/95 15:12
 
To Ed's comment: yes, the study was designed and conducted by a pretty good
psychometrician in our psych department. It's pretty cool. She was working on
publishing it (as a model for studying such questions), but I haven't what
happened to that project. We were studying whether the basic writing course we
offered improved students' work subsequently in ENG 101. It did improve their
TSWE scores but not their scores on a writing sample. The general improvement
of students in 101 was measured incidentally.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 16:43:20 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@WSUNIX.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of Transfer Students
In-Reply-To:  <199510312204.RAA71301@atlanta.american.edu>
 
The portfolios are evaluated by a group of faculty from across the
disciplines who are trained by Rich Haswell, our writing assessment
guru.  We pay them for their time (the students pay a fee to complete the
portfolio and take the timed writing--$10).  The portfolio was put in
place in part to validate the efforts of faculty assigning and responding
to writing in general education courses (these are most of the papers
that appear in the portfolios), and faculty think the whole thing is
great.  Students grumble, of course, but there is widespread acceptance
of the notion that good writing will help them later on;  our alumni
surveys show that one of the things they are most satisfied with is the
improvement in their writing abilities.  For more information about our
program, contact Rich Haswell in the Department of English (509-335-6820)
or Sue Halled, Assistant Coordinator of Writing Assessment (509-335-7959).
 
I should point out that our portfolio is a diagnostic tool rather than a
gatekeeping device, which keeps grumbling to a minimum.  It is not
possible to "fail" the portfolio, only to get a "needs work" designation,
which results in the student being assigned to take one of an array of
 writing courses, depending on what the need is.  Passing the class
results in satisfying the portfolio requirement--the student does not
need to repeat the portfolio.
 
Susan McLeod
 
On Tue, 31 Oct 1995, Anne Beaufort wrote:
 
> Susan, I'm very interested in your two-pronged approach--timed writing
> and portfolio.  Who evaluates the portfolios?  And how do you get it
> accomplished without a lot of grumbling?  Anne
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 16:49:20 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@WSUNIX.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of transfer students
In-Reply-To:  <199510312218.OAA02301@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Ed--there may be no evidence that transfer students write worse than
"native" students, but at WSU we have found a striking difference between
students who identify themselves as second-language speakers.  Those ESL
students  who start with us get the "needs work" designation at about  the
same rate as native speakers of English, but among those who
identified themselves as both transfer students and speakers of English
as a second language, the "needs work" designation was 36%.
This means something, but we are not sure what.  We hope it means we are
doing a good job with our own ESL students, but why should the transfer
ESL students be doing so poorly?  We are not yet sure, but have a task
force looking into it.  Stay tuned.
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
 
On Tue, 31 Oct 1995, Edward White wrote:
 
> I'm here all right Mary.  Thanks for mentioning the book, which does have
> a good bit to say on the matter.  David's point is sound, though; you
> can't ask transfer students to do anything you don't ask your native
> students to do.  If you assess one group, you must do both.  That means
> an upper-division test or course, as I recommend, for everyone.  There's
> no evidence to show that transfer students write worse than native
> students, BTW, though we all would like to believe that.  And David, on
> your study that showed the .5 gain score, was a statistician involved?  I
> once got figures like that, but the real pro at numbers said it was NOT
> statistically significant; I was floored but he was right.  --Ed White
> >
> > Last year the English faculty here at The University of Charleston proposed
> > the addition of a third-tier comp course (English 133) specifically for
> > transfer students whose writing was assessed not to meet expectations.  These
> > students would have been identified by taking the same writing placement exam
> > as students registering for first-year writing. The University faculty vetoed
> > the proposal.
> >
> > Ed White has some interesting thinking along these lines in _Developing
> > Successful College Writing Programs_.  Ed, are you out there?
> >
> > Mary Ballinger
> > University of Charleston
> > Charleston, WV  25304
> > mgballing@aol.com
> >
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 16:09:30 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Gender "Differences"
In-Reply-To:  Message of Mon, 30 Oct 1995 10:59:04 -0500 from <baileyc@VT.EDU>
 
I want to thank Carol Bailey for her useful and thoughtful contribution
on the issue of gender differences and language.  Last summer I got
involved in an extensive literature review about claimed differences in
male and female argumentation styles.  It soon devolved into male/female
discourse forms.  There is a lot of interesting material; and a number of
the now cliche-ed "differences" have been asserted (with precious little
proof) for a long time.  There was an article by Tom Farrell in the April
1979 CE, for instance, on "The Female and Male Modes of Rhetoric."  Very
recently there have been some interesting articles in the field of speech
criticizing the notion of (male) argument as combat (the key metaphor
analyzed by Lakoff and Johnson in _Metaphors We Live By_), and proposing
several variants:   Foss and Griffin call for an "invitational rhetoric"
in _Communication Monographs_ 62 (March 1995) 2-17.  And Michael
Gilbert proposes "coalescent argument" in _Informal Logic_ 17 (1995), as.
well as two other articles to be published soon.
 
I also found that while in English we tend to quote Gilligan's work as
gospel (along with that of Belenky, Clinchy, Goldberger, and Tarule),
Gilligan's work is in fact frequently challenged.  [See Kerber et al
"On _In a Different Voice_: An Interdisciplinary Forum."  _Signs_ 11
(1986): 304-33.]  And Belenky said in a JAC interview that she sees
the patterns analyzed in _Women's Ways of Knowing_ as people's ways of
knowing.  But since the subjects of the study were women, they didn't
want to get into the problems Perry ran into for generalizing from males
to cognitive and moral development in general.  The most recent and major
study of college students' cognitive development is by Marcia Baxter
Magolda, and she finds little difference in the progression of male
students vs. females.  (_Knowing and Reasoning in College_  Jossey
Bass, 1992).
 
I'm very interested in this whole business, so I have collected sources
from the fields of composition, literary studies, informal logic,
philosophy, feminist theory, and speech communication.  I gave one paper
on it at Penn State last summer, and will give another at CCCC in March.
 
So I really appreciate the comments in this strand, and any suggestions
for relevant sources to read.  (My current bibliography is nine
pages long, and I'm willing to share it, but it will have to be by
snail mail.  I'm technologically challenged, and my university is
technologically backward.  Between the two, impromptu e-mail messages
are all I can manage.)
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 19:01:38 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "J.L. McClure" <jmcclure@BLUE.WEEG.UIOWA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: studies on writing "improvement"
 
>A colleague is interested in finding out if there are large scale studies
>examining the level of "improvement" a student accomplishes during a
>semester within writing courses especially first year composition (writing
>or literature based).  Does any one know if such studies have been
>conducted and published?
>Bibliographies will be especially useful!
>
>Thank you.
>
>Sue Hum
>
 
Sue:  Following is an entry from an annotated bibliography I compiled
several years ago.  I don't know how significant the 1984 date is.  Perhaps
others can comment.
 
Knoblauch, C.H., and Lil Brannon. "The Development of Writing Ability:  Some
Myths About Evaluation and Improvement."  Chap. 7 of _Rhetorical Traditions
and the Teaching of Writing._  Upper Montclair, NJ:  Boynton/Cook, 1984:
151-71.
 
This chapter is an argument against the prevailing "myth of improvement"
that underlies the current groundswell of writing assessment.  The authors
identify three points about the assessment of writing:  (1) "Those features
of discourse which are most accessible to reliable measurement -- the
surface conventions -- tend also to be the features having least to do with
writers' true competence" (154).  (2) "Even features of discourse that are
relevant indicators of writing development, and measurable as such, must be
viewed in relation to other features that are far more difficult to define
and measure" (155).  And (3) "The characteristics that probably matter most
in judgments about development and maturity are also those least susceptible
to reliable measurement and most likely to involve interpretative dispute"
(155).  The argument is made that the only meaningful, valid outcomes in a
writing class are "attitudinal adjustments":  "A course should strive to
create desirable attitudes about the personal and public value of writing,
recognizing that a willingness to improve, to be serious about composing,
will enhance the likelihood of improvement" (168).
 
J.L. McClure <jmcclure@blue.weeg.uiowa.edu>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 20:56:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: gender differences
 
These gender difference discussions always have an air of unreality to me -
like reading that doctors have just discovered that infants see and hear and
respond much earlier than they had previously proven.  Of course mothers and
involved fathers have known these truths for a long, long time.
 
Similarly, women relate to each other differently than men do, as a group.
 (There are, of course, great individual variances.)  And women talk and
communicate differently from the way men do.  Just where one draws the lines
is always problematic - remember that Gilligan is largely a corrective for
Kohlberg's heirarchical approach which placed women below men.  But this does
not reduce some of Gilligan's and Tannen's core insights and suggestions.  We
simply must not take and apply these insights to the entire class of women or
restrict women or men to these gender-linked roles.  The linkage is there, I
believe, but I know so many people who do not fit within the basic
gender-linked styles that I too agree with those who have cautioned against
putting too much faith in such things.
 
I think, however, that the insights regarding differing ways of communicating
are valid and valuable even without gender linkage.  That is, not everyone
thinks alike.  Indeed, the argument can and has been made that in fact, in a
very profound sense, no two people can ever truly think alike.
 
But the fact that some modes of communication and expression and persuasion
have been ascendant and others relegated to lesser status ought not prevent
us from being open to alternative ideas and approaches.  But neither new nor
old necessarily equals good or effective.
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Howard University School of Law
"Peace is not simply the absence of war.  It is not a passive state of being.
 We must wage peace, as vigilantly as we wage war." XIV Dalai Lama
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 21:55:15 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth Hodges <ehodges@FELIX.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Gender "Differences"
In-Reply-To:  <951031.163227.-0600.RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>; from "Richard
              Fulkerson" at Oct 31, 95 4:09 pm
 
I was at my parents' for dinner the other night and they had the news on.
The feature story was about doctors who are looking at what parts of the
brain function (light up) when subjects are reading.  So far, data show that
when men are reading, one side of the brain lights up.  When women are
reading, both sides of the brain light up equally.  Now what does one make of
this?  It seems to take the nice concept of gnedered back to gender.  I have
not snetiments--just curiosity.  I would like to know what those side of the
brain are doing--alone or together.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Oct 1995 20:04:46 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Gail Stygall <stygall@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of transfer students
X-To:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES%ASUACAD.BITNET@vm1.nodak.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95103112100663@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
David:
Could you say a bit more about how the articulation task forces were set
up?  It would appear that we will be facing similar demands here, from
either the legislature or the regents.  I don't want to see the relation
between UW writing and our surrounding community colleges turn sour
because those who have nothing to do with writing are setting an agenda
of common course goals and common numbering.
Gail
 
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 685-2384
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
